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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted to obtain an inxtial view o-f 
exemplary programs involving an emphasis on work an d education in 
postsecondary settings. Twenty programs were selected and described 
on the ba^is of comprehensiveness of; approach, cross-section of 
~institution^l--settingSr -cross-sect io of educational- -traditions d r 
approaches to career education, prelimiaary or £ina 1: evaluation 
demoastrating a positive. change in student outcomes, 
■faculty /guidance/administrator outcomes ind community persons 
outcomes, and overall judgment that significant positive out::ome3 
warrant communication of success to outside institutions, 
coamanities, pe?ars, and the general public. Institutions represeat 
three categories: 2-year community cbll/ege^, 1-year colleges and 
- uiiiv ersi ties, - end undergraduate and: gr*i3uat^e professional scabols* 



' — r The report contains a summary of the fin^dings and recoiamendations to 
the National Advisor y Council .for :Cateer Efiucatibn regarding the 
setting, of priorities for postsecpnabfrf education and work programs. 
/ analyses of findings are discussed i^ length,' and five major problem 

iireas in developing postsecondary education and work programs based 
• on^outcomes for students are ideatififed: Integration of abstract and. 
experiential learning, assessment . of student outcomes, credentiaLing 
.... . . basefl on student performance, 'planning, and Federal 

' a^d State administration- of postsecond^y education and work 
I ■ programs. The report is contained in 39.spages; the remainder of the 
& docuiaen^ consists of prbriles of each of the 20 programs, each 

including description of 



origins, purpo^ses, act ivit ies, and outcomes. 
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The facts of this case demonstrate the inadequacy 
of broad and general testina devices as well as the 
infirmity of using diplomas or degrees as fixed 
measures of capability. History is filled with 
examples of men and women who, rendered highly . 
effective performance without the conventional 
badqes of accomplishment in terms of certif. icates«., 
diplomas or degrees 

Diplomas and tests aVe useful, servants, but Congress 
has mandated the common sense proposition that they 
are not to become the masters of real ity. 

from majority opinion, 
Chief Justice Warren Burger 
Griggs 7 Duke Power Company 
401 U S at 433 (1971 )\ 
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■ PREFACE 

l7 " PURPOSES FDr" THE PROFflES AND 'sUMt^^^^^^ OF FINDINGS 

The National Advisory Council for Career Education (NACCE) requested this 
study in order to obtain an initial view of. exemplary programs involving an 
emphasis on work and education within postrsecondary settings. The purposes. ^ 
of the. Council were threefold: First, the Council wanted to know more about 
the state of the art of education and work programs at the postsecondary level. 
During the first two years of existence of the Council and the Office of Careei 
Education (OCE), the vast majority of effort and resources have been concen- 
trated at the elementary and secondary level. Descriptive^ infor;r,ation was 
desired to suirmarize "best practices" of eduction arid work programs. Addi- , 
tionally, the Council sought to understand how postsecondary. educators relate 
to the purposes of "career education," as defined by NACCE and OCE. 

Seccnd, the Council sought assistance in developing reconmendptions to the 
Congress concerning the framework for legislative authority affecting career 
education at the postsecondary level . Career Education legislation is due 
for reauthorization during the 95th Congress (1977-78). ^ (See House and Senate 
Conference Report 94-1701 of Education Amendments of 1975, p 236). 

■ I Third , the Council sought to provide information for postsecondary prac- 
titioners, researchers and policy, makers about "exemplary" educatlan^d work 
pragramsv . In _ 0^ desired to include those interested post- 

secondary educators in the ongoing debate about career education: its languag 
and concepts, purposes, activities, administrative arrangements and reward 
structures. '6 . 



IL SELECTING THE SITES. 'V 7 

Shortly after initial discussions with several people in ^ reference 
group (composed of individuals involved In a wide variety of research, policy 
analysis and administration of education and work programs), we determined that, 
although it was possible to identify "exemplary" programs, it was not possible 
to identify "best" postsecondary education' and work programs. This was due 
largely to the newness .o_f .xareer education terminology and concepts, to the 
absence of completed evaluations of postsecondary "career education" projects, 
and to the lack of consensus about v/ays to evaluate education and work. .programs 
arising from the several postsecondary't:radi tions. 

We decided to describe a cross section of-postsecondary programs reflecting 

several traditions and degree levels. These programs were identified as exemplary, 

■ ' ■ 3^- ■ -H>: - f 
for a variety of reasons, by our reference group. Fro^f^^:hese programs we selected 

■ . ' . ^" " " 

20 programs based on criteria listed following this preface. Each program clearly 

demonstrated success through widely Vecognized^posi tive outcomes for students. 

We felt that in looking carefully at how person? who were involved in educa- 
tional programs (including faculty, administrators ^ students, former students, 
employers and community resource people) defined and measured "positive outcomes 
for students," that we would assist the Council, OCE, educational practitioners and 
concerned observers in identifying what such outcomes mean in practice, and how 
they relate to the role of career education. (See Kenneth Hoyt, An Introduction to 
Career Education, 1975, and letter to Harvard Educational Review, Novemeber, 1976.) 

We expected that a program's, effectiveness cq.uld be described in terms of 
student outcomes in three settings: (T) the . in-school setting, as deve'loped 
through stydent contact with faculty, counselors and administrators; (2) the 
out-of-school setting , as developed through student contact with field super- 
visors, resource people and fellow students or employers; (3) the after-school * - . • 



setting , as developed through the attitude of inquiry and continued learning- ! 
of The fonner student* s relations with*'coworkers, employers, colleagues and J 
continuing education resources. . - . 

Descriptive information was compiled on more than one hundred institutions 
and programs in consultation with about forty resource persons. 

Apart_ixojn_overan judgments of postive outcomes for students, sites were 
selected to represent the following traditions and settings: 

Edu cational Trad itions 

Liberal Arts 
Cooperative Education 
Professional Education 
Experiential Education 
Counseling 

Competence Based Education 

(Though we sought representation of the continuing educaticn tradition, 
• those practitioners and policy makers we consulted urged us not to 
include continuing education sites. They felt the purposes of career 
education were too unclear for adults to warrant their participation 
in the study. The NACC^ will want to examine the relation of career 
education to the important tradition of continuing education and 
lifelong learning. 

Additionally, we decided not to include sites representing the vocational 
education tradition. We feel that vocational programs do not meet the 
"comprehensiveness" criteria established by OCE.) 

\ ' ■ ' . . ' 

Institutional Settings 

1. 2 year degree programs 

2. 4 year colleges and universities 

3. professional schools 

'4. urban 'and. ru^'al settings 
, ■ , schools with Targe and small enrollments 

. 6. public and private schools' 

The scope of this'~study7wa5~a" constant" probiem^^r resources- 

were a major constraint on the number and depth of program profiles. 



1. 
2- 
3. 
4- 
5. 
6. 



III. HOW SITE INTERVIEWS WEl^E.MADE 

Information was collected through site visits, telephone interviews, 
program descriptions, and through letters cormienting on draft profiles. Site 
visits were conducted f-or the followinq programs, for periods of one or two 
days: College for Human Servi.ces, LaGuardia Community College', Empire State 
College/Lower Hudson, Ohio State University School of Journalism, Ohio Board 
of Nurse Education and Nurse Registration, Macomb County Community College, 
Alverno College, California State University at Doniinguez Hills, Lone Mountain 
College, University of Alabama, Northern Virginia ComnVunity College and Essex 
Community College. Program directors were given an opportunity to review and 
revise their profiles. A list of interviev;ees is appended to each profile. 

We emphasized allowing the participants in each program to communicate 
to other practitioners and policy makers some of their excitements and disap- 
pointments about their programs. We asked participants to describe (1) the ^ 
ORIGINS of their program, (2) the PURPOSES of their program, (3) the ACTIVITIES, 
and (4) the OUTCOMES of the program, especially the outcomes for students at- 
titudes and abilities. . 

IV. • FOCUS ON OUTCOMES FOR STUDENTS 

As stated in the SUMMARY OF FINDINGS, we believe that the focus onUut- 

■ ' • ■ ■ . 'I 

comes for students should be the governing principle^ for education and J/ork 

. ' " " ~~ ~ --- -- . ^ . . . . , . . 

programs. This orientation com.es from our background' in research, and from ^ 



VI i i 

other work for several student organizations and projects over the past six 
x-years. Our questioning of participants focused on what happened to the students 
involved in- the program. Were students excited on involved? Were they challenged 
to test their personal ideas or career interests? Were they changed in any way, - 
in their attitudes or abilities? Although we were interested in the outcomes 
for faculty members, administrators, counselors, employers and community people, 
we have valued most discussions of how participants defined -and measured outcomes 
for students. We sought descriptions of the varied~v/ays in which postseconJary 
education and work programs assist students in meeting their purposes, as expressed 
by students ancl others who have studied student needs. 
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We hope this report is useful- to these people, as well as to the Council, 
the Office of Career Education, and others engaged in the continuing debate 
concerning the relation of career education to posts^condary education. 
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WHAT ARE -THE BEST CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAJIS AT THE POSTSECOrHDARY LEVEL? 

Criteria for identifying exemplary programs in order to clarify trhru example 
the ansver to the question "What does — and what can — 'career 
education' mean at the postsecondary level?" 

Programs will be ^^elfected based on: * 

1- Comprgh'ehs^lveness of approach , based not only on comprehensive learner out^ 
comes and educational objectives/activities (as exemplified in attached list- 
ing from "An Introduction to Career Education"), but also based on concern 
fpr.(l) efforts to change faculty attitudes and actions to focus on "why are* 
students enrolled in the institution or program?" (2) efforts to involve bus- 
iness/labor in on-campus and off-campus total career education efforts, and 
(3) ways in which institution -^is resolving conflicts between liberal arts 
portion and professional specialization portion of its faculty. 

2. Cros s— section of- 4asfe4 tor ifrn ^ set^is^£ .y--b :i£:ad^oar^-^a r^ Arye ar g^=>^VRrf* ^ 

and non-degree settings, department-wide or institution-wide programs, ^mall 
or large enrollment or career education participant audience, urban or rural 
setting, public or private control- ~ 

3. Cross-section- of educational "traditions" or approaches to career education , 
including; for example, vocational edu cation, cooperative education, exper- 
iential education, liberal arts education, competancy-based education, career 
guidance and decision-making, educational brokerage services, consumer edu- 
cation, recurrent or continuing education, and teacher pr educational person- 
nel training in these above approaches. j 

4. Preliminary or final evaluation demonstrating a posiiiOe change in student 
outcomes (attitudes, skills), f acuity/guidance/administrator outcomes (atti- 
tudes, involvement thru interaction, use of time, reward structure^ , and 'com- 
munity persons (business/labor , other persons with a I stake in the success of 
^stlldents) outcomes (a tti^^ud^sr invol^^ 

[NOTE: Although this is a crucial criterion, the short period of time during 
which formal evaluations could have been completed under a comprehensive car- 
eer education approach may preclude a strict adherance to this requirement. 
In such case, criterion no. 5 will become more decisive.] 

5. Overall judglnent by program site persons (after consultation, with outside 
evaluators) that significant positive outcomes warrant communication of suc- 
cess to outside institutions, communities, peers and the general public • The 
judgment shall be based on an assessment of putcoroes In relation to costs to 
be borne by the site, on products which are replicable (curriculum materials, 
institutional plans, training materials), or processes uhich have had a broad 
Impact on the institution, students, facuipy or other program participants, 
the community or profession. 
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From "An Introduction to Career Education," A Policy iraper of the U.S. Office 
of Education, Office of Career Edudatiga, 1975 



Learner Outconies for Career Education _^ 

Like the. career education— t^sks- outlined ;:^ove,- specific 
learner outcomes for career education will \Mry in eiq)hasis froia 
one educational level to another. For purpofies of forming a broad 
basis for evaluating the effectiveness of career education efforts, 

a listing of developaencal cutcone goals is cissential. Ip this 

sense, career education seeks to produce individuals who', vhen 
they leave school (at any age or at any level), are: 

1. CoEpeteut in the basic academic skills required f or • 
adaptability In our rapidly chsnglag society. ' 

2. Equipped with good vork~^^ 

. - f 

! 

3. Capable of choosing and who have chosen a personally 4 
meaningful set of work values that foster in them a 

, desire to work, - ^. L - 

4. Equipped with career decisicnmaklng skills, job-*hunting 
skills, and job-gettin'g skills. 

5. Equipped- with vocational personal akills at a level that 
will allow them to gain entry into and attain a degree 
of success in the occupational society. 

6. Equipped with career decisions bascid on the widest 
possible set of data concerning theiaselves and their 

. _ educacional-vocational opportunities, 



7. Aware of means available to them fur continuing and 
recurrent education once they have left the formal 

^ system of schooling. ^ 

8. Successful in being placed in a p\^id occupation, in 
further education, or in a vocatioi\ consistent with 
their currient career education. — 

9. Successful in incorporating work v^rlueti into their total 
personal value structure in such a way that they are able 
to choose what, for them, is a desirable lifestyle. 



Tostsecondary Education and Program Sites 
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" Two Year Go n ege Settings / . 

1 . Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College 
Tifton, Georgi'j 

'\; Enrollment ?,100. 

Humanities Program for Technology Majors. 

2. Essex Community XoU^ge 
. Baltimore County, Mar land . 

Enrollment 7,200 



"Experience-based Mental Health A. A. Program 

I . . . : . ... ' 

.3. LaGuardia Community College . 
Long Island, -N'fYC'' . 

Enrollment '4,200 / 



; Communi ty-based, Insti tution-wide Cooperative Education, Progt^'am 

4.' "Macomb County Community College / . • ; 

Warren 5 Mixhigaa.. .' ' . ■■-^i 

. Enrollment (2 campuses) 21,500; ■/ - . ^'^.J 

' Comprehensive; Program.;: Counsel ing> Compute^i zed "Career/J^Job Information 
and ■ Curriculum '■' ■ ■ . ' ^ ; ^ ' 

.;5. Northern Virginia Community College. ' J ^' / -r' 

Ann'andalei-rVirginia . . ' ' 
Enrbllmentr.^21 ,000.;,; -V- 



; . Sequential Self-Assessment^PubUcatlons 
Four Year ColTl.ege Settin gs . ""^ :"'''^i>. . " 



6. Alvernb College (priyeite) 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
= .Enrollment 900 



""CDTnpe'ten ce- based , I nsfi-tuti on-wi d'C'Curri cul um' \ ' ■ ' . 

■{ 7. Cdljforriia State University, Dominguez HilTs (pwl^lic)- 
Dominguez^-Hill^ /: 
Enrollment 5,700 \ ' v/ - . ' 



'Discipline (Sociology) afiyxCommunity-bas^ Educaitf;lGn Program ' 



.8. Empire State College r Lower Hudson tpu^l 
^^^^Suffern4N.Y^■ , ' . ^ . :^ 

Enrol Irnerit"^^^^ "^^ . / v : -"^^^ 

■ r Contract Education-and Credential 1 ing for 

e ■ ■: - : . 13 ■ . 



Older STudeJits , -^^^k ^ - , 



.\ 9. Lo'rie Mountain College (private) 



•A 



1 1 



■ San Frahc'i"S-Gai;^aTi forni a 
' Enrol I'iiient 800 

• ■ :/ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Tun^ridge: Personal jAwareness Program Util i zing Community Practitioners 

10, University- of Alabama (public)- /. " , ■ 

. 'University, Alabama ^ ^ ■. -. .■ 

Enrollment 15,60tK 

Comprehensive Career Development Program: Curriculum and Counseling 

n . University of Cincinnati (public) . 
-G-i n ei-n n a-tf-r-O h i o- 



Enrol Itnent 36,80,0 

: ' Insti tution-v/ide Cooperative Education Program 

■1 rr^ n )^ i 1 s 0 n Col 1 ega ( pri ya te) . _ 

%Swannan6a, North Carolina . \ ^ 



En raiment 400 . . ^ 

Rural Cqmmunit7--ba^ed, Institution-wide Work ^kperience Program 



Profess ional School^'Settings 

13. College For Human Services 

Enrollment , i j , ■ ' . . 

/Competence-based Professional School For Human Service Professions 



14. Ohio State-University School of • Jdurna|l ism* 
ColumWus, Ohio / '■ ^ 

Enrollment ' - " 



Newspaper Internship Placement Program 
15. Heal th" Professions Schools . ^ 



— — T" — rSoe-i e-ty~-for-Heaft-h'rand-Human--V-a-l''jes--'- — — 

^^.-■^j:, Q\iio Boe(.r>(i of Nurse Education and Nurse Registration 

15. Tvfa^h^r Education Schools 7 

-^fj-'ri" City Col lege of New TO Center for 'ffpen Education ' 
Navaho Community Co.l/lege ' ' * •. 

University of North /Dakota , Ceriter for leaching and Learning 



SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS \ 



WHAT WE FOUND 



Over a period of six months we talked with approximately forty posfs'e- . 
jcondaj^:_ej^^^^ policy^ makers ijl_iele(rtjjia 



the 20 programs profiled in this report. We interviewed and reviewed draf 
profiles with program participants (approximately 175 i'aculty members, admini- 



s-trators-.r-studente'-antHfonner^^ 

ness and professional representatives," arid people from the local corrwhunity) in 
--the 16 .programs included in the profile section. Institutions repr^s^n^^ 
eategoiries: two-year cornmunity colleges, four~>^r-^cp1 leges antl'ljn^ 
undergraduate and-- graduate-professibnaT schools. We found the following: 
1 . ^ Excellent/programs combining education and worl^' have arisen' during, the 
past century in. American postsecondary education from many traditions . These 
include the traditions of liberal^ arts, professional schools, cooperative edun 
cation, vocational education'^ counseling and guidance, community colleges, . 
continuing education arid competence based education. ' .(Due ^to time and resource 
constraints,, this study did not write profiles of vocational education or con- 



tinuing education programs. ) These traditions have carried out activities in^^ 
campu^ettings, in workplace settings and in after-school settings , :v/hich ulo 
campus, workplace and other community settings". 

z/ • There is no one y^ e'cognized tradition w.iich dominatas the tt^inklng cir d is- 

■ . ' . ■ ■ ■\ ' 

cussion.about postsecondary education and wo rk programs, 

■ . , / (''■' ■■ ■• ■ ' ' ' 

3. There are strongly held viev;s--and substantial contr6versy--over the- ranee 



language andr-perceived pol itical impl i cations of career education as applied 



to postsecondary education ^ We found substantial confbsiori regarding career 
.education. concepts, definitions and langnage . 

4. Participants ir>, programs have diverse motivations for introducing students 
• to the world of v^ork / Some are. most concerned about assisting a student develop 
a lifelong process of self-e/pl oration. .Some are most concerned about exploration 
of a student* s personal aspirations and abilities concerning a job or career ' 



fAold. And some are mos't concerned about "putting it all together"--an education, .'^ 
a^Ob, a career, a personal- life--for many ..kinds .of people'. They, may be full-time :." 
:i:0T^rpart-time students, or full^-time or part-time workers, at many ages arid at 



many stages of personal devislopment. Such activities combine more and.- better 
-information, counsel ing, and other support , self-assessment, short-term, ski 1 Is 

courses, assistance in s.ecuri-ng educational or occupational certificates and- 

' ■ ■ ■ . . . ' ^ ' * 

• ass'istance in job placement or adv^ancement . 

•'f.. ■ ■ ■ 

5 . MhJt these traditions have-in coimnop is their strong concern for the value 
and me? ^' nq of "worik" for students participating in their' programs. This concern 
is reTi, :ed in the investment of suustant.f al financial resources, and personal 

energy beyond simply preparing a stuixlent for a job, or introducing a student 

■ . ■ . . ' ■ i ■ ■ 

to the abstract concept o-i" work -fri tfte. classroom. . / - 

6. • The best -Programs consciously focus primary attention on defining and * 

: . . . :. ^ ■ ' ■.■ ■ ■ ' ' • ■■ / ■ • 

meas''urinq oiTtcQmes for .students , ral>ver Lhdruuri-Xhe./uuLcumesrfar-^apjtt'^ ^— — 



.counseling staff or employers. We found other strategibS,, which focused first 
on providing xompreherisive counseling and support, comprehensivex^formation 
about j^bs or -careers, or comprehensive infusion of caret^r develo^^m^nt concepts 
into the curricul urn. * The best programs, succeeded in\having stud/^nts become '. 
engaged in their personaT assessment of their attitudes and abiylities for--2ind 
subsequent outcomes from-- participating in such, programs. 

■ ■ ' • - . 16- ■, . 



We found three elements necessary to carry puL.such programs: 

valuing: assisting students in identifying and testing 
their values about work and how it fits into 
their 1 iyes, 

experience:, providing students with work experience, in any oF 
a variety of settings, to ensure an understanding 
\ • of how they will fit in the workplace. ! . . 

competences:' translating personal goals, characteristics-, and 

abilities into understandable levels of achievement 

~' : ^-f--whic.h"are-vaTuable-for--students~to~plan-career^^ ^— 

based on demonstrated abilities: 

In addition, the best programs not only provided campus-based (in-scfiool^ 

and, work-based (out-o/-schbol ) experiences for st'ud ents, but al so prepar ed 

students for achieving their purposes in life: Such prSgrams-show such .ar- con- • 

cern by helpiiiq students secuire occupational credential^, become members of 

professional associations, develop conttnuing education opportunities, and ' 

find a role in :t'he community.: - • x - . V 

8. In the course of ' thfs study we have identifie'i^- five major problems fating ^. 

persons concerned with developing postsecondary education and work, programs ' 

based on outcomes for students. There' are major problems in :. ' . 

■ 1. integrating experierjtial with abstract learning 



2.- assessing, that is-.clef ining and evaluating, the outcomes for 
students of such- e&cation and workl^rograms ' ; 

'J, uti lizfi n g educationaTxredentials which reflect the "reality.'* . 
of student performance, rattier than the purposes of employers. - 
or professional groups * ' 

4.. av collecting and providing good qual ity -information to assist 
concerned groups in planning for the pel icy and practice 
of ediucatic^n. and work programs . . ^ . . , ' 

b, providing good qual i-ty. informatKn to assist Individ'aals 
in making plans for participating in such programs.. 

5. . establishing federal and , state admrnistrati'on which involve 
the several postsecondary education and work traditions. 



; RECOMMENDATIONS TO 

i ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■• ■ ' 

-1 THE NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL" FOR CAREER .EDUCATION 

■ i . ■ . , ■ . . 

• l IN SETTING PRIORITIES FOR POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION AND WORK PROGRAMS 



Biased on the findings of this study, following, are octions for consideration 
by thel Council , in cooperation with the Office of Career Education and the Na- 



tional '.Institute of Education.- The recommendations present the opportunity for 
the.eduncil to set priorities for the development of a Career; Education rol e in 



postS^qndary education and work program?. 



' vjhe^ two recommendations can. be carried Qut/under. current Career Edu- ■ 

• " catio^ . fl qislativ e authani.ty,^^^ with the Office oT Career E ducation. . 

JhethirdV recommendation can be- acted on^in consort with the Education and Work 
Divi'sidn^oT^ the Natio Institute of Education, since it calVs for major research 
efforts. \. The- fourth recommendation outlines a framework which the Council may 
use in developing legislative proposaL*j for posiksecondary education within the 

: •reauthorization of Career" Education legislation during the 95tb Congress (1977-78); 

' . ' . ■ . ■ • R. ■ ■ . ' 

I. New Guidelines for Grants tb P'ostsecondary Education and Work Programs . 
; * The Council should direct; its Special Connmittees on Career -EducatibnrBeyorid 
Secondary School^ and Clarificati.on of Career Education Concepts, and other inter- 
>*ested parties, to work with the Office ;0f Career Education to write separate . 



tguidel ihes Tor'-grants to pro j ect s i n pos tsec onda ry -S:ett1 n ijs : 1 he gu 1 de n nes- wou I d 
* . provide. an opportunity for further clarification of the Council's and OCE*s defi- ; 
- • nitfoh of "comprehensiveness" for postsecondary programs. Based -on the findings 

of this study, the guidelines shouTd be governed by the following principles and 

priorities: . 

A. AIT projects must evidence a primar^ .commi tmeht-'to bringing abotit.^ ^through 
defining, 'facilitating and n^ea^uring, positive outcomes for studients in 
terms of attitudes or abil ities, i ather . than^ oii'lcoines' for f^^cullfty, em- 
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ployers or counselors. 

B/ All projects must demonstrate a focus on integrating exp^rientiail and 
/ - abstract learning. Such efforts, at integrating these two modes of 

learning must be based on student purposes. That is, they should beg1n_ 
■ by assisting students in defining and testing their own val ues . Further, 
. projects should use competences, or similar, specific assessments of' 
abilities and attitudes which are understai^dable for students, 

C- All projects must evidence a commitment to assessing,>outcomes for 

student^. Assessment should be conducted "by and for" students, usi'ng 
self-askessment and external cessment. Ixternal assessment shtsjjld 
be cond|jr' d bv nvvrf^v- ^ 5, by ) .^ui i&'vJ by insitivtutMns. 



D. Projects should be f-unded which assist students in securing occupational 
-^^ credentials, based on performance-tested competences. NgldditxQnaliny:^ pro- Jt 
jBcts shouldibe funded which work with exasiinning agenc^s amd prafessionail y 
groufts to develop standards which effect a better ^ match ^l^etween xrederi—c v?;: 
— ;ti-aJ^ and^pHJiform ajicfi . _ ' ' 



EKLC 



, E. Projects sHould be funded which utilize better methods of collecting and , 
= ■ providing jnformati'OJn to students icind to educational planners. 

The guidelines should, make exp^liclt a :comm|;tme7it to :fundTnq. projects from" 

diverse education /,and work ^lt:aditi6ns\ which ineet the above criteria. In :order 

to* 'allow for bot^/ stabil ity and evaluation, ■ grants should be^ made for periods - • 

of not less thar/ three years, ^with sufficient funds for both internal and -B^:tent: 

nal evaluation.^ . ^- , ■/ 

n. Natiohal Projects on^ "Be^f^Practices"' . ' 

the Council should' direct the Special Committee on Career Education Beyahd ^ 
_S£i ynHary Srhnnls and the Standing Committee on Survey an^d. Assessment to work 
with OCE to establish Nat-ional Projects i)f, "Best Practices" pn^ the problems listifid 
below... These National Projects would ^bring .together for periods of . 2-3 years 
leaoJing practitioners from several postsecondary -tra^i tioms and otfer . wi th ex-"^ 
perience in eduqation: and work programs.^J These participa3rits| would exchange in- 
formation about successful practices, discuss new de.yelopmients and problems, 
and plan the dissemination of rqsourcirs^ about "best liractices" for others practin- 



m 



. \ : 
\ ■ 

■y 
\ 

A 



tioners and policy makers. These National Projects would be assisted by staff 
from several resource agencies, both public and private. 

Such National Projects are modeled on those carried out by the Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education during 1975-77. [The FIPSE National Projects 
are on Better Information for Student Choiro. nor \]x\q the Importance of Teaching, 
and /\itr ',j|M« r) the Revolving Door for Disadvantage Students,] 

. National Projects should be formed to find the best solutions to the fol- 
'^'^]Wnl\g^pr6i5^\'ms': : — ; ~. — 



A. Assessment of outcomes for students in education amr' work programs j': 

B. , Linking student-'performance to standards for professional credentials 
^^iiiid, institutional' /ac'creditat^^ J-^ 



C. Integration of experiential/and abstract learning 1r? education and. . . ^ 
V' worl!: ^programs - ^ ■^'*. e , . 

0'. Providing better information about student attitudes, and. perfomnahces, ' ■ ^ 

and about careers to students, edijcati^nal planners and. polity takers . -^ 



III. Major Research ^Studies ■ on Competelices and Credentials ^. " . ' 

The Council should :d.lrect its Special Committee on Career Education Beycsnd " 
Secondary Schools and .-Standing Committee om Survey . and Assessmtent Ito work with .. 
OCE .and the Education and-^ Work Division of t^e National Insttfcute of Education to 
carry out a limited number of studies on problems crucial to development" of 
future strategies conc:erning ediucation and >work programs in postsecondary settings... 



~-~\Two"major studies"~^re. suggested 'by the findings of this study; 

A, Define and measure student cOiinpetences in; three settlings: in-school , 
out^of-school. and after-schooil . This study can ibuijd on substanti^al 
work done in el emeriMry and secondary school setxirigrs.. ,,. 

Identify the useful hess^pf competence, based educ - t/ion for perferrmanc^fe . 
' in jobs and careers . '/pet\ermine if competence basdd performance stan- 
,dards should be used^t^^r^tructure requirements for credential's (for 
students) and pceredi tatipn of the quality of ediucation (for insti tutix)ns');..v 

, ■ ■■■■ .20 ■ .. , ■ . • ■ • 



These two studies would provide substantial new information not only to 
practitioners, but also to Federal and state, planners and policy makers. All 
of these persons need such p'\ictical information before there can be a major 
expamsirm nf edU' atirn and vvgrk /programs in oostsecondary settings. 



IV. Legislative Proposal for^ DemGfnstrati on Authority for /Career Education 
Withiin Postsecondary Education 

The Council should wo^rk, thrmugh its Legislative Conmittee and OCE, to^ 



establisih a substantially^ larger legislative authority to fund demonstration 

•/ . . / ; ■ ... . \ ■■■ -. : . , 

edujsation^and work, projects from .3 diversity of traditions arid settings within 

postsecondary educati^on. This authority should use an amount ($110-20 million 



pe^ .year) of "apprbxj^nately Ithe sarme'size as is now used for. ajj^ career. 'feducation. " 

projects, and should be radmia^-Stered at the Federal level, rather than through , 

a complex Feder^/l-state structure. , - . - ' . 

This autfiority would fund (a) grants to institutions or projects from a 
diversity of^/postsecondary educational traditions (Recommendation. (b) Natiorial 

studtBS on small number of key problemsA by or in copperation^?,with,.the National 



Projects 0/ "Bes^ Practfces" (Recommendation 11), and (c) selected research 



/ 



institute of -"Educati on (Recommendation HI). ' : /. 

/Specifically,, the legislative authority should include: 

/'Av. a purpose clause which elearly states', thei intention ^0 fund projects^ 
• which place first priority on outcomes for students . That is, priori ty 
— should, beV pr laced u ir pr ojec ts^ on dcfiriin g,- f a cili tating and' 

^assessing :^£i*Utcomes Which represent positive changes in* attitudes^nd 
/ ; competences. Thus, a student is prepared and able to fit work into his 

/ " or her. life when /leaving school. ' " . ■ . 

1. a vpurpose clause whrich clearly states" the intention to/^emonst rate with 
funding education and work projects based ;in diverse postsecondary edu- 
cation traditions : (including 1 iberal ^ arts , cooperative (education, pror 
fessional education, comprehensive counseling, and/ComDetence based 
traditions) in divers'e educational settinqs. v 



/ 
/ 



V:- 



C. an a dy ^isory or governance structure which is composed of people with 
bac^s:g rounds in the diverse postsecondar^^ traditions^ asj^ell as stu- 
dents and their families, who have the most at stake in education and 
work* proqranis. 



Recommendation IV recognizes that "Career Education" is not sufficiently . / 

\defined in postsecondary education to warrant a complex Federal-state administra- '.. 

\ . ' ■ • ' ■ ■ 

tiv)5 structure, such as those proposed for Career Education at the elementary and / 

secondary level;. Therefore, rather than overstructuring the process. Recommends- / 

-tion JLy_prQp_ojsjeLS_ia_d,emo_hstrati on st ructure for the next few_years, allowing ' ' /\ 



diverse interest groups to participate. 
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MASTERS OF REALITY: Certificate or Performance? . ' . 

Toward Policy and Practice for Pos tsecondary Education 
and Work Prog r:arns Based on Outcomes fcr Students 

ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS ' ? 

As we interviev/ed participants in education and work programs, practitioners 
asked if we were trying to gather prof iles . of postsecondfary "career education" i 
programs. We stated . that our inquiry sought to describe' programs which integrated \ % 
the concept of "work" (however defined by the program) with the concept of 

"educatio n" (how ever defined by the program). We wjanted lo find, out .what,, made 

"the programs successful, particularly in terms .of outcomes for students: changes 1 
in'^attitudes or a|5ilities, securing, of employment, (again, hotfrever defined by jtfief 
program). . • . ' 5 

.The interviewing process was a constant-zdial ogue over the meaning of career \ 
education for postsecondary education. As we explained it during_our interviews, . ' ' 
career'education has been offered as a concept to assist . pol ky makers , researchers^ ^■■] 
'educational practitioners and the business community -in "planning educational ; - v-i 
programs which introduce students, at all educational levels, -to the world of 
work. ■/ • ' ■ " / . ■ ' — . . " ^ 

TrrThe~'ear^7'i~9^^^^^ began a national debate by -j 

~^;dyocapl^g"^ 

'of;, work for stdiden^^^^^ and , secpndary education levels. This would ' 

;^a;s.s^ist the ;schopT. to v/ork transition after high school and in other work to edu- 
cation transitions hater. ' 

■. In T974 Congress .established the Off ice .of .Career Education in^the U S Office^ 
of .Education to carry out career educcuion activities with-authority^^of up to 



$15 million per year. Since that time the career education movement/has largely 
been championed by the Office of Career Education and by several state departments 
of education. * \ \ 

The Office of Career Education's concept of career education includes pro-, 
viding students with "adaptability skills," including (1) basig academic skills, 
(2) good work habits, (3) a personal ly meaningful set of work values, (4) career, 
decision making skills and (5) job seeking,- job getting and job holding skills J . 
These skills are seen as important to prepare student's to "change with changes in 



the occupational! society." 

In our mterviews with participants in ,16 education and work programs arising 
from, severa 1 post secondary t radi t i ons , we Tound that most practitioners (faculty. 



counseling and support staff and administrators) 5o not identify with the term 

^ .-.^^ ' // . ■ ■ . ... ■ j . . 

"career education," nor. do they use it to describe what they do. Although: some 

practitioners identify their overall efforts as. "career education," most say that 

"career development," "career skills," "career preparation^and "work" are parts 

of their programs. This failure toMdentify with--and sometimes outright hostility 

toward--the term '"career education" did ,not appeaf* to arise from.the absence of a , 

concern for' activities aimed at meeting the personal, job' or career development - 

needs of students. On the contrary, we found widespread concern among practitioners, 

students, and employers about the pooy preparation for work which college students 

seem to .receive. 

— T^- — ^T-he~t-u ndamen-tia.i^rarl4i^-^"g=^£a^^^ d,,x.oijceptr-and-rar^-T y-iTtig-^ 



"for postsecondary educators arises from\a variety of reasons. These reasons in- ' . .■ 
elude the diverse origins of work related programs in several long standing 
•traditions, differences in ^^i'vation. of participants tor introducing students to ■•.■'\^ 
the. world- pf work, differences in use of language, and differences interceptions 
about career education a;d^ stru(jtures. . ; - , 



We found widespread confusion among postsecondary practitioners over the 

. • 

language and. concepts of cai;^eer education. We found them wary of, and often con- 

-fused-,by,-J:he„dls_tj_nction between career education and vocational education, the | 

meaning of the .term "comprehensiveness" in Cctreer ediication, and the concept of ■ .| 

work as defined by OCE.^ We also found a reluctance to identify with career; | 

education because of its Federal and state administrative and funding patterns. | 

Although states have established an "office of career education" within state j 
departments of education, this activity is focused on elementary and secondary school| 

.■■PXQqrams, and ho lds little relevance, and mo re^impior^tantjj s little .pa^^^ for 5^ 

postsecondary. programs.'^ Federally, the meager resources of , OCE have been tar.^^ ... j 

geted-at the elementary arid secondary level. Less than. $1 million has been .f\ ' ^ 
av^f^i--lftbTe^r--^os*see«flda^r^pr-ogr-am^'n:_the-Jjj£s± 

career education, with its emphasis on information and guidance for stude.nt^v often, j 

seen as an outgrowth of the counseling profession, rat'her than as a ipt-al 'con- C| 

cept involving other educational practitioners. . .. J 
Despite the sound and fury over the language, concepts, administrative \niechanism| 

and constituencies of career education, v/e found .widespread consensus that the ^ | 

• ' ■ ■ . • . a 

integratiori of- education and work pjroposed by career education advocates repre-- • | 

"■'■^^ ' . ■ ■ \ ■ ■ ' \ ■ • * ' ■ ' I 

sents one of~the nation' s \nost pressing social issues. The heightened expecta-. ' | 

^ ■'■ ■ ■ . ■ . ^ . . • ' • . i 

..tibns for persbiial rewards of an increasjjngJx_educatH3^^ i 
4'ob-market:7fpr'l)e^^ financial rewards and personal satisfaction^^ 1 

"the growing' clamor from employers that college does a poor job of preparing. sUidents | 



for v/ork, all combine to create an explosive forc'e~fur-dTSContentT-^among-s-tuden — 

workers, prospective workers and employers. As a result of these, perceptions of* ,k 

needs, 'we found educational practitioners experimenting with many approaches to 

... • , ■ . . .■ 

providing a better articulation between the classrooMi and the workplace experiences 

of students,.- * .' 2 D . ' - • ■ ' ." 4 



Education and Work- Wtthin Postsecondary Educatio n Tradi tions 

We found this concern fcr education and work linkages echo throughout a number 
'ot-:d^iverse educational traditions. Postsecpndary educators are not only concerned 
..with prpgrams assisting in school-tc-work transitions,*^ but also with programs 
•assisting in career advancement or personal satisfacticnv 



The. Liberal Arts Tradition . 

The liberal arts . tradition has a long histoVy of programs designed to assist -I 

in career/preparation. Educators in l ij^^^ traditional ly utTl^Ted tw^ 

• ' • • - * - ■ . • • ::■''•:■■■/•'%'■ ■ - ■ • 

•basic' strategies^to;^ betfe^ri. -the l iberal arts' and .the": work related 

piJfposes of stnAexii^i' J^^^ seeks to provide broadening experiences (for * ; fi 

example, through internships, bVientatlbn; programs or commuhlty work "programs).. 

. a^lQng wi th .th^ curriculum (see profi;i'0S:-;tff tunbridgei. 'Ertipjre ' '^'^'^ 

State, Coll egeV Wan^ en Wjl^ LaGuardid Community College), The second ' - \ 

Strategy seeks to infuse a liberal arts^cur^iculum into what would otherwise 

be narrowly defined 'obcupational or prof essional currif iHa . (see profiles of, ^ • 

Abraham Baldwin Agricultural Col lege, --tiniversity of Alabama,, a^d Society' for -4 

Health and Human Values). Both of these strategies normally focus on' a small ' 

percentage_of: th:e. ^ or;\ if^they focus on a la,rge number of students, _ - 

they involve ::ai^5T^^ percentage' of the student's time. • v . j 

.Another development which has grown, out of the 'liberal ,arts~has been the ^ 

reca-st-i ^g-gf^-^ e - ent ir e-GW^icul um a nd grading pro eo sg owny frnm a g pnf^ra^— A 



learning model based on learning abstract concepts and toward an exjperiential 
model (see Figures 1 and 2). Whether . this takes place during the development of 
new insti tutipns , or in institutions which have-^gone through extensive curriculum ■ ~. ] 
;an4'-^faculty renewal, these programs are often launched from a sense of mission of , ^ 



the school in preparing ''new" students for "new careers," in playing a role -in 
community affairs, and in other ways tapping the energies of students. Schools 
such as .the' Col lege for Human Services and Alverno C()ne<;e (seeprofi les) have ^ 
not only succeeded in developing general ized' coiiipetences .for ^the'tr graduates ^ * 
they have given renewed meaning to* concepts of morality and pferspn^l freedom by 
xeapp^lTgn^iberal learning to the competences. LaGuardia Communtty Colfege (see^^ 
profile) has similarly pioneered the integratton^of ^libeval arts'inquiry with 
experience on the jpb. These concept^' are among,, th^ oldest of- the Tiberal arts 
tradition. Schools, through efforts to"^ articulate the .relevance of the liberal/ . 
arts for the purposes of work, are discovering that they can empower their stu- 
dents, to borrow from College for Human Ser^ces rh^^toric, to create and make 
fulfilling 1 ife' choices at /home arid at work; Such a rediscovery underscores., 
the vital link liberal learning establishes to- personal fulfillment through^ work- 

Professional Education - • 

Professional education,^ which prepares students for professional certifica- 
tion and for participatoin 'in a profession, most clearly illustrates the importance 
of viewing postsecondary education ap, preparation for work. Emerging, more highly 
articulated linkages between a profession and its educational preparation are \ 
already bringing about demonstrable changes in the professions. 

Within the professional education tradition, various models of education for 
career fieVds have developed. ^ ... 

- For the health professions, a" developmental sybteni of educational resourcc-b ■ 
and training has evolvpd. Components of this system include'^ undergraduate P^^'t- ^ 
medical counseling, an array of nurse education proijrams, established medical 
schools, state licensing procedures (see profile of Ohio Board of Nurse Education 
and Nurse Registrar a),, intornsh'ips special izatioii and continuing education 
through rerexamina tion and- profcssiO'ial association^ . 

' • ^ . 27 .. ■ . ■ . ■ • ■ ■: ■ . . .• ■ 



The' education profession has evolved a largely homogeneous mainstream 
system for teachej/ education. The Center for Teaching and Learning at the Uni- 
versity of NorthDakota and the Center -for Open Education at City College of . New 
York exemplify innovative programs based on articulated*' visions of process (CTL) 
and content (COE). Education programs v/ith a clear cultural or community based 
purpose have developed significant innovation in professional preparation at non-- 
mainstream schools. The teacher education programs at Navajo Coirmunity College 
>Hd-^e-4nd+ai^t-tK}4e5-pro9ram-a^t-^ — 
represent such non-mainstream programs with demonstrated ;success in training 
teachers for a specific purpose: Navajo teachers for Navajo schools. 

Those professions in which no formal educational credential is" required have 
evolved alternative educational support systems or resources for practitioners. 
In the field of journalism, where the requirement of a credential will probably 
be. forever precluded by the preservation of a free press, two fundamisntal educational 
niode-ls-have- emerged.- One,-exempl if ied by the Columbia^ School -a}f' Journal ismi^^-1 — 
a year of '^journalism education" on top of an undergraduatp^ 1 iberal arts education. 
The 'Other models' standardized at the. Big Ten universities ('see profile' of Ohio 
State University School of Journalism), urges students to practice journalism as • 
an undergraduate and obtain field jexperience before enrolling in the one year 
masters program. ■ \^ ■ 

Other professional schools seek to' broaden access *to individuals for practice 
within the profession. Such programs develop new professional roles, or entry 
points, into a profession. The best of these programs create an atmosphere of 
shared learning among a diverse field of practitioners working wtihin the school 
setting. . Essex Community College (see profile) for the health professions and *" 
AmtiocK Law School are notable examples of this effort. Tlie College for Human 
services .(see profile) attempts tc'redefino an entire profession throuqh its cur- 



riculum and assessment activUies. ^--^^ 

Cooperative Education 

A third tradition which is expliciitel. cerned ^^itilh education and .wo' 

linkages is cooperative education. Cropero ; A'^^ educar^an is viewed by rr '\ 

educators as the most accessible metncnj . rcents o learn first nan ^Hn . 

work and future careersJ^ Several lar^^ze ' sities identify theniK£fl\ 
"coop institutions":- the University of Cv^^- anati (see profile) and iNcri;'^-^ stern 



University. Comprehensive community collejge^ ilso identify them^sel ves as • oop 7 
schools: LaGuardia Community. College (see, profile). More typically, howev^er, 
schools run coop programs^ 1 imited to a small number of students from severaTi 
departments or to many students from a few departments which have built up 
relations between faculty and employers (see profile of Cal ifornia State Uni- 
versity at Dominguez Hills). During the past decade many hundreds of schools 
have begun cooperative education proyr&ms partly .through support from the / 
Office oflTqo^^^ With such rapid 

expansion, many of these programs are grafted on as additional activities in 
comprehensive universities or community colleges with varying degrees of planning 
and success (see profiles of the University of Alabama and Macomb Co jnty Community 
College). I 

A major sjhortcoming of the cooperative tradition has been the insufficient 
efforts to integrate classroom learning with the inti^rn experience. A- notable 
effort at integrating the two experiences is made at LaGuardia Corrrnunity GoUege, 
vyhere liberal arts faculty work closely with "coop advisers" to develop curricula 
which help the student understand the intern experience through" crltiG^l and 
systematic analysis (see profile). ♦ 

— — f^^' : 
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Comipetenca Based Education • . 

"ompetence based efducation is nev^ educational practice v/ith such ra )id1y 
increasing status thart it hais ouic^i ly '^stab'i ished itself as a lasting education^' 
innovar^Lion. Emphai^is m teack^i^Dq commetences began at a ntamber of institutions- 
Alvernr. Cci^He^ge, Mlars Hill College, Hiinpi.re State College, College for Human 
Servic^&sT' and other:5 — using various l anguage to describe the process of breaking! 
down t^^- :urriculir^ into specific skiflls, abilities or competences which can be 
clearly . ;tenionstra:::ec![. Sutch acc:ivity r.rises iin response to frustration with the 
-iit-4-l-i-ty ' ike-'trdAiiAo^ 
skills. Competence based curricula dre attempts to recodify learning into 
generalizable units, nJiethod and skill .. Some programs (Alverno) further- break 
down the competences into developmental steps, allowing the student to clearly / 
understand the sequence of attainiriq the desired abilities. The student can apply 
these abilities to virtually any problem or content area- They are longlasting | 
competences. A major virtue of coiroetence based education, is that these steps 
and.^compe±enceS-^arje_ujaderslaBdable_ijo±-_oM^ 
tors, employers and by society at large. 

The competence based educational tradition is more subtly work related thali 
the other traditions mentioned, but it is potentially a more powerful relationship, 
because it assumes the ability to combine well developed, generalized competenpes 
with specific content areas. Such a combination leads naturally tchnew forms of - 
evaluation based on performance rather than on abstract measures. , This, in , j 
turn, holds promise for better job performance,- better pr'ofessional service an,[l 
increased productivity based not on cutbacks or cost saving mechanisms, but o 
an investment in improved 'performance of workers. ^ 
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:Co?;nprehensive CoH in vseling :r :C:. "uippr; rt S ervices ' ' 

The fifth V r?41ition ./e rei^re^^/ed Ig comprehensive college counselimg dtid 
related student s^jLoport services:. Counseling services- are viev'fed by niamy coiT'- 
prehiensive coinnmamity coll-eges as an integral part of matching student career 
purp'oses with e^ijicational offerfings. Course offerings which fluctuate according 
to student need ane part of effecting sucm. a match. Schools whith emphasize . 

-i 

counseling for education amd ^^ork puiraoses try to develop a comprehensive pic-- 
._tijne,-^fon^.siudBn:-ts nf optinyT>, r:ijrrirri7T :a , jobs and personal d evelopment. Special 
counsel ing services are often supported by an institutions ov/n money to provide 
a large counsel ing staff, srecial need!rs counseling, for women, minorities and 
underprepared students, as :^eiil as occupational counseling and placement services. 
Local or regional manpower iprojection services are provdied by some colleges or 
consortia. The Southeastern Michigan League of Community College (see profile 
of Macomb County Community College) maintains an advanced computer based manpbvJer 
p.rixj-^iLtiojLSxsJ:eni. Other schools prov ide outreac h counselling mate rials and serviceg 
;to area residents interested in continuing their education (see profile of Northern*: 
Virginia Community College). Some schooTs use their counseling staffs to / • 
teach college orientation courses to. incoming freshmen, , 

Integration o f Ab stract and Experiential Learning i n Education and Work Program s 

. The vast and muTi tivarious efforts, that have evolved Within postsecondary 
education for work, related learning have fallen far short of effecting a. cHose ... 
fit between the two systems of work and education. Employers, graduates 5j;nd . 
dropouts, parents and educators seek answers for the poor fit demonstrated between ,|J 
education and v/ork. In large measur-i, this misfittage can be attributed to the ^ 
widespread use of a general Tearnimi model (Figure 1); Because the model , cts ■■■-■■/^^ 
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Emto<i new knowledge 
through reJIection. 
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Inteifmt^t'ie'^w facis. etc. 
in-'o -3xt;2ling concepts 
anc. generaitraiions 



The testing of these new conceptual structures ls the final 
phase- It is a' phase at which the cycle is often brokeia in formial, 
university-level education because today there are few peda- 
gogic mecKanism's available to the student by which he Ct^n test 
the i.TupIicsition^ of his hew uiviiMtstanding. The richness^ of the 
ieanning process iis broken, loxj, us new conceptual bas« are 
learned and then siored away t(3 = gather dusit. Stage 4 is cilearly 
more often reached in courses nirn along experiential limd^s, in 
shortt "executive" programs — cirr in courses allowing acce^iis to a 
^semdo" TEaI=%vo ridden vironmesi t , vi7i~ siTnula ti nn— mo ddisr^f o r- 
exampie — 



Fi(Gii.«£5.t ■ ■ • Concrete 

r/ie kt^y^ri-mrxxm ' experience 




■ Observations and 
. reflection 




Formation of abslract 
concopla & gcfieryiiirations 
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cBescribsd b> Rocl:art and Morton, tests mainly fo- abstract ~' ^3riiinc,. -de v.i^li^'Oed 

within a carrjus setting, it fciils to offer studenT.r. tte oppor' jnity ^ ac^l:* 

their lea^^'^f-'Mi to their experf ??nce in the w/or1ii.^^ rme gener. \ lea: ':if;n>j 'rr.odel 

'has been SHis-sribed as most ^.^se-ful fc" ipirepBr-ainar: rcr ccademi caree^ af-..^ni in 

teaching- nr"' ess ions which .iise ..ai)Str3C-^ learning f^nsively, With t^e ^eci^rime of 

the re1f\-'^iv 0 i.^mTind for job • in the ^cademi c prof^-^. orvj» and the deTjTiijne :n>' 

14 

its user Jjlnas~: even within -^har. prof-ession, strnir ores sure has beer ;jr ^ld-l:ir.c 
to more vriidely use learning models based on experiei^ioe. The e>cperieiinti»eT 
learning tnodel (Figure 2) avoids the inadequacies i the abstract mode^l./^ 

^^rearner^-Hii^s^r their-^ — - — 

He present these two learning models to . indicate tlie importance uf the 
basic leirrr.T'-^ framework of education and work prcfirains in deterrnnimcnthe 
re^sultinm nuaiT^'^ty of a student's preparation for work. 

'Necessa r y iiTlienents for Ef fective Edu cation and Work Pro grams 

l^e-'>/^^spread--Gancer^n5--Cor~education_and-^^^ linkages shown pos_tse-_ . 

oondary traditfons can be viev/ed as a tapestry. Within this tape£^d:r7/ of ediicaticBn 

..and mrk programs we ^ouriii three corrimon threads essential for roirnipT^&ting tbe weaviE;. 
The first strar/(d is a vaT nnq elemenrt, that is, a structuired .eAacd^^r^on^il ex- > 
perience which clarifie-. -rar the student his or hmr own value "yy/^sii^i .^mt those ^ 
of others. Such an e'^eR^t brings a sense of enf?tuigtiment tsr tte sta^^^iui.^ a sense? 
of clairity concerning i^orality and freedom as exp>t}rienced in our mBrln.^^' 
Valuing is necessary nn provide understanding of one's sen^'f and other^s nm an 
liistDricar Gri)ntext. T^\rouqh such a valuing compoineiit in, educetiorr cthi work ,3ro- 
gra^n^., purrooscs for st;, demts are clarified for the student and for others. Stude;!M,s 
ar^ preparF'Xl to become sentient men and v/ome^.. * ^ 
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assessment for a given profession by r:^iiume rating ":.:oiT!pec:Tmcies" v/hich must 

•be attaiined- Competences tend to he grouped into b ii^ad, cri^neralized categoriies; 
CCTnpetencies often are ^muiiBerated in long liists of specific tasks oir abilitres. 

VJe pretfer the termi "cormpeterrces." Its utility is inore broadly applied,, it 
is less constrained by contextual Tiritations, and its focus on descrrihiyig am 

.* individuaV s skills and methods iof working inake it more useful for st^^dents. 
Both terms imply assessfnient by dleniunsT:""^^ted perforr^iance, v/h^e €ne* TinTtei^nal--or 
*'ov/ned" — competence can.be reflected ir the unidersT:andi/j;.j of others. Tfi\e term 

""coinp^terices^^ ~ 
traits. . ^ 

Together, then, these thre^i elementrs — valaiing, experience, coJi^ipetemces— 
co^nprise thie activities necess-a^ry for piroductive education and worik prograiias. 
vte foumd three settings in Mhi:rh outcciuies for students could be measured 
to describe a program Ls ^effect ii^i'eness.. The in-sch ool setting contains oiutcomes 
for students developed through r-^elatioms with facuH^^, counselors and jtMT^^Tstra-- 

"tors on campus." The" out^of-s^Qot 'settnnq "i)Tr^ thos^e-experiences—devel-Giped-— 
thrauiiih student relations v;itn "field supervisors or resource persons in ai work- 
p*^!(:i?:ce^.. The after- school setting holds iir^portance. far students in susta'^nnim^^ the 
attitude of inquiry and conttinwr*n learn^^^ng developer, by participants iti itediiicaxiioin 

■ and Work programs^, which ma}, ti;- .:- pTatce ..:n a cannpus in^a workplace .or ether 
communiiu.v location. 



PROBLEMS AND SOME SOLUTIONS 

In the dourse of this study ^le have ftdentif ied five major problem areas 

facing persoms cGmcerned wtfb developingi postseoond^ry education and v/(Drk 

pvo^ranss based on outcomes for students. Students ^'^f acuity, counselors, 

admfmistratciirs, emiployers and coiDmunity people view these problems in their, own 

oonntexts amci for tiieir Qv^n purposes. Th^y also recognize' that these are the 

prablejins wfeich imusit be (dTSCiU;Ssecf in common in seeking to forge ;more effective 

g>niiirr^finn a:nd__v/Drk linfeag^es. Tfaere are major problems in: ^ ■ ^ 

1 . integralting experiential witlh abstract learning 

■ 2- assessing, that is defining and evaluating, the outcomes 

for stujdenfcs of educatiion and work programs 

3- utiliiingv-educd^^^^^^ credentials y/hich reflect the "reality" 
Df-' srtucferiit T^yerformance, rather tlhah the purposes of tempi oyers 
professioTBali groups. . 

4. a. col lectirsg,arnd providTnq good quality infortmation to , 

assist concerned groups in planning for the policy and 
practiTice of (education and wrk programs 

p:rm/id?in~g goiad 

iim) makimg plams for participating in such programs 

5. £-stablishf ng Federal and state administrative structures .which 
involve thf^' sevyeraT postsecondary education antil work traditions 

Integratiian of Abstract and &xperiential Learnincj 

The integration of abstract ^and experiential learning coanpri^es tM central 
iproblem for educat )in m& work pragr^s. It is the single problem 'that addresses 
t\m tgd\'n'lh§' iileimettiits ^^^m^t r^&mss^r)/ for effective programs—valuing, exper- 

(im\p^^:m<^'^'^^ itytfe^fir t!l&sorfpti©ns of attitudes amd abilities understandabl 

to studies, ^^ducators amtKempiloyers. Tihe . use of competences has proven to ibe 

/ . .■ . ■ • ■ , 

an effec±rfve^ *rfay to help iitssure ^the /inteigratiion of these two flearning experiences . 

" • ^- 

byrStatiim^? from the OiMitset the ani;f;'icipat:ea^^M for students, and by pro- 
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viding. definitional components for assessing such catcon.es. Intecrrated learning 
can) ther':efore be viev;ed as the key to relating eduLdtion and work' parposes for 
studrents. . Ainy program which hopes to achieve positive outcomes for students fliust 
provide both types of learning experiences. But it must also prcwiide meaningful 
ways to integrate the two for students into a coherent understandiing of self 
and others, and an understanding of their, ways of achieving a sense (Of engagement; 
m the 'WJorH'G.l A number of the programs we describe illustrate soluitions to this 
central problem within diverse combinations of' educational settings:. 
Some Sol lut ions ■ •/ 

VaTlu^-fTig : , A'braham Baldwin Agricultural. C^1eqe~"( see proti ie") provides, 
stuiidemts fmajoring. in agricultural technologies with a year lomg oppsortunity to 
'Sxamfme tl'ia^lr interests and motivations ir} selecting a career.. Th students are 
guidtFid thnougbi a developmental liberal arts program, and iin the prrocess are made 
awars. of Hhetr own values and the imp! ic^^ations. those values ho'ld f«Dr their career 
cHiT0ic:e5. The Society for. Heal th and Human Values (see profile) has developed 
curnicuilvt which clarify human values fn the practice~of mediiciine. These curricula 

aire Jged STliearl^rtRirtir^choro^^ 

Kbld-s inTja^rtant implications for patterning new role behaviors for health prac^ 
tltioner'5 aas^d on the articulation of human values in the practice of medicine. 
Ernipire State College (see profile), which focuses on providing individualized 
educa;^iio?nal opportunities for mid-career men and women, has found ft necessary 
to de5':ip ip'^'Q'grams in' liberal arts to complement the considerable.^ Wc^'V/gh highly 
».rk 'or -pb ^^e'liific, experience of their students. The school view'/s the infusion 
of IfbeM:! leairning as necessary to broaden the student's understanding of the * 
liifnk be^'-viieen personal purposes and career activity . Alverno College '(see profile) 
•hds creafJ^ed a new relevance of the liberal arts for its studlents by a thoroughgoing 

36 
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reform of instruction based on the articulation of competences. Based on discus- 
sion v/ith students, we found them better able to find value in their curriculum 
when it relates directly to their personal purposes, as clarified by the competences. 

/ . • • 

- , I ■ 

Experience : LaGuardia Community College (see profile) is a comprehensive 
community college which requires participation of all students in its cooperative 
education program. LaGuardia provides three quarters of- full time employment 
through coop'placements. More importantly, it does an excellent job of applying 
classroom instruction to the field experience through the development of its 
TAR (Teaching-Appl ication-R einforcement) curricula. The data processing and 
philosophy TAR models are notable examples of the application of technical and 
liberal arts-instruction to the field experience. LaGuardia*s TAR curricula a/e 
a most effective general learning. model to integrate field experience with 
classroom learning.^ The effectiveness 'of the TAR curricula lies in its testing 
of abstract concepts for the student within structured Yield placement experiences. 

The University of Cincinnati (see profile) also offers a comprehensive 

cooperative pv^ogram for its 40000 full time and parttime students, tHough its 

_. - '. ' ^ — ■ 

efforts at integrating the intern experience with classroom learning are far less 
concerted than those of LaGuardia. The University of Alabama (see profile) offers 
a limited number of cooperative internships as part of an institution wide effort 
to articulate career purposes. for its students through faculty development. 
The Social Services Research Center of California State University at Dominguez 
Hills offers a discipline based (sociology) work experience through its campas 
based social research laboratory. Students at SSRC work on projects commissioned 
by community -agencies , and are held accountable for their work. by professional 
research standards, (see profile) 

Warren Wilson College (see profile) requires that students work on .the college '» 
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farni in an effort to develop a sense of student participation in conmunity develop- 
ment activity. The- work experience provided by Warren Wilson seens valuable in 
heightening a sense for students of participation and belonging in a free standing 
co!nnunity while pursuing traditional liberal arts studies. However, the effects 
of such experience have proven difficult to assess. Alverno College and the College 
for Human Services {see profiles) both provide field placements for their students 
within competence based programs- Alverno "offers parttime placements for under- 
graduate liberal arts students. The College for Human Services offers more inten-^ »j 
sive field experience through agency placements as part of a rigorous competence | 
^ased curriculum designed to educate human service professionals in a masters | 

. * : J ^ . j 

level program. ' ; 

Empire State College (see profile^ utilizes the' previous experience of students; 
to adjudge educational needs. A network of resource persons drawn from business, 
labor, industry and the professions work with students. The Tunbridge program, 
at Lone Mountain College (see profile) seeks to help young adults make the difficult: 

transition from adolesence to adulthood by providing a variety of experiences with 

y 

a community based netv/ork of professionals. These 'networkers" serve as role 

* 

models, sources of information and mentors for students exploring for the firsF^ " 

time their career interests. 

■ ■■ ■ • ■ 

Competences : Several outstandi^ng models of conpetence based education re- 
present the different purposes which the tradition serves. As noted, the curricu- 
lum at Alverno College is a thoroughgoing effort at the collegewide reform of 
teaching. The competences, listed below, are highly applicable and general izdble 
abilities for students. 
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1. Effective corimunicatlons ability < 

2. Analytical capability 

3. Problem solving ability 

4. Facility in forming value judgments within the decision mavkilhc process 

5. Effective social interaction ^ 

5. Understanding of individual/environment relationships 

7. Understanding the contemporary v/orld 

8. Educated responsiveness to the arts and! h'uman]ii:ies 

Alverno's list does not represent a definitive set of competences, nor do its 
progenitors intend it to be considered as. such.. One can argue ov/er whether every 
undergraduate should possess a "competence" of understanding relationis between 
the individual and the environment, or understanding the contemporary world; 

The College for Human Services also utilizes^a cojiipetence based curriculuni. 



Their model is specifically geared to educating and tra iTn ng^tiumahT'sefv^ 
fessionals and is not exclusively focused on undergraduate liberal arts prepara- 
tion. The CHS model does include a strong liberal arts comfponemt^ but ft5 com- 
petences are more specific to the human services profess iorii 

1. Assume responsibility for lifelong learning 

2. Develop professional relationships with citizens and coworkers 
3- -Work with others in groups 

4. Function as a teacher 

5. Function as a counselor - ' ' ' 
5. -Function as a community liaison 

7. Function as a supervisor -^^^ ^- " ^ . | 

8. Act as a change agent • jf' 

These competences are taught within five dimensions: Purpose, Values^ 
Self and Others, Systems and Skills. 

The New Models for Career Education at Empiire State College/Lower Hudsoni 
(see profile) has developed competences for its Allied Hc^alrh and Human -Services, 
areas of concentration. At ESC these competences are lused T^ore as guides in as- 
sessing individual student strengths and weaknesses. The curriculum. Including 
use of ' the competence lists, is highly situational and individiiial ized. The 
Human Service competences are more generalized, while the Allied HeaTith "compe- 
tencies" are much more specific and numerous. 

■ 39 V ■/ . 
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All these niodels of competences share a coiimon strength. Through their use . 
of competences they are able to define the criteria by which their students are 
to be assessed- By establishing such direct meaiisuias for assessment of outcomes 
for students, competences state from the outset proposed linkages and* student 
purposes within. education and work programs 

. \ ' ' i ■ 

Assessment of Outcomes for Students 

The. problem of assessing outcoines for students in education and work 
programs involves the companion activities of defining purpos;'es and evaluating ' 
outcomes in three settings: in-school, out-of-school and af cer-school . It is.. ' 
,a critical and comp 1 ex .PTJ)J?J enLa re a ■ t ha t .mu s t be a ddXiiSsad„iQ__ e yo 1 ve_ good quality 
policy and practice for education and work programs. Becausi of. the diverse 
interests at stake in such programs— those of students, professions and employers,- 
we found a need to design tools of assessment focmsed on the purposes of each 
group* Additionally, we found that the participation of professionals and ^ 
employers in the assessment of outcomes for students helps to ensure that such 
outcomes are suited for the'Tieeds of,- and are understandable to those groups. 
Assessment as we describe it is further relatedto Che problem of credential ing 
for the professions (see below) • 

The multidimensional natures-diverse aufiiiences and settings--of assessing 
outcomes for students makes the problem diffiiicul t -to address with comprehensive . 
solutions. Typically, the programs we reviewed exhibited an awareness of the 
need to assess outcomes for students, but few of thM:n had developed tested 
mechanisms for assessment. ' . ' 

Some Solutions ' . ' 

The most notable example v;e; found of student st:;lf-assessment is the set of 
counseling nial.terials developed by Northern Virginia Community College (see pro- • ^| 
file). These, materials are designed lo guide students through a sequential' pro- , 



cess* leading to. a heightened self-awareness about va.lues and) purppses.- The ' '\ 
materials^. canlbe used in a- variety of settings and in consort with other educational . '^•i 



resources:'- at home, at the- counseling center, as orientation for newly, enrolled 
students, with a program of courses. The Northern Virginia materials also have 

the^advantage of^ being easily disseminated for widespread usage. • . ■ 

Three of the- schools we looked at. developed assessment measures . through 

' . , • • • - ■ ■ . ' 

use of competence based curricula. These models of assessment not only focus 
on evaluation for student purposes/ but also for those of professions and for 

-^mpToye^^s--— T+ie-GH-SH-s-thennosI^ 



It provides a carefully- designed' developmental sequence for assessing student 
performance in-school (the classroom) .and ^ut-^df-schdol (the agency placement)-: 
The CHS' peVformance based model also holds implications for the assessment of 
practitioners within the human services profession. As increasing numbers of., 
graduates enter the profession, the performance based nature of their preparation 
will test the appropriateness of existing profession standards for entry and 
advancement. Such testing further implies reforms in the^profession' s credential ing 
standards, as practifipners witji new kinds of prepajjation are proven tq be 

-Gompetent-r--- Employe rs---b€nef-i-t~~fronr-the-e^ \ ~ 

insights into productivity are drawn froip^performance based assessment. 



Assessment at Alverno (see prpfile) is central to^.clarifying and measuring 
the attainm^ent^^of^ far the students. It has further helped 

clarify for local employers, by using business and industry representatives as 
assessors for students,, what abilities the employer can expect of Alverno 
graduates. - Though not specifically focused on a profession as CHS is, the. assess- 
ment process at Alvei^nO' is partly modeled after that used" by business to identify -\ 
talented employees for 'advancement.' Thus, the proceso bonh clarifies and measures 
objectives for the stuclents,^ as they attested' in interviews, and provides mea- 
sures to help employers hold reasonable expectations of yraduates. 



"Empire State^ College has developed an assessment procedure. which judges 
the merit of past experience in relation to educational purposes. It has also 
developed an individualized process of assessing outcomes for students. It has 
also developed an individualized process,of assessih'Q outcomes for students. Em- 
pire State graduates, as a result, of- their individualized degree programs, ' . 
constitute a challenge to the credential inq mecha^nisms of Professions, with_ 
implications for how professions admit new. practitioners to the field. 



Gredejitialinq Based on Stud ent Performance 

' ~ ■ ' -y. : — TT— ■ — — ' ,. • II 

Chief Justice- Warren Burger in Griggs v Duke Power held that educational 'I 
credentials, occupational certificates and 1 iceiises • shoul d not a priori :be deemed | 
"masters of reality," that they not be considered Inherently valid, or even use- ''I 

. . • ' ■ Ci 

' ' *i 

ful, measures of work competences or abilities, fiy-iqgs is an important look by 
the judiciary at an increasingly credential ized society and that society's impact"-',}; 
on individual rights. The proliferation of credential requriements by both ' 1 

employers and professions has far outdistanced the original purpose for certifying \ 
the ab'lltiy of professionals to-serve their -clients competently.^^ The procreation v 
_pf_myrJ.ad_.emplJDyS-r~estabXi.s.h.ed.-^duca^^^^^ rements -f or-jobs , ■ credenti al ing .1 

and certifying agencies and boards of examiners serves to orchestrate the dis- '| 

^ . . \ ■ ■ ■ 

contents of- unemployed graduates, non-college educated workers and disgruntled i 
employers. However, the rise in cr?edenti.a.l isn) soeaks'not only: of a crisis in ;5 



matching job applicants with gt^atifying work^h demtrn^trated areas of competence. 
It represents an effort to establish the formalized relationship--indeed relevance^ 

of education to work. In short, the degree is held as certification that the 

■. - . . . ■ . \ " ' _ ■\ ■ ' ■ ". 

graduate h>s gained a preparation in basic skills necessary to become a. career 

, ■ \ • 



member/- ' ■ 

This of course is a questionable surmise. The testimony of employers beginn1ncj;i 
their own job training programs (Xerox ahd Kodak are two examples) , of '.researchers . 



who. have found little demonstrable correlation bietween the baccalaureate ex- 



perience and preparation for -work (Wilms, 1975), of growing numbers of qra.HMates 
who indicate that their education provided J ittle of relevance as. preparation 
for their work, lays bare the speciousness of the tenet that the education of- 
fered by most postsecondary institutions builds a negotiable bridge from the sta- 
tus of student to the status of, career work'er. 

We view the purpose of credentialinq as best "achieved when credential s . are 



usetl to certify competent student performance and -competent performance of theii 
professional practitioner. Tha"^ purpose holds that professionals must servjS 
their clients competently. It does not hold that credentials are to serve the. 
management problems of employers,. nor does it regard as important the stabiliza- . 
tion of- professional career advancement standards. 

Some Solutions . ' ■ 

The College for Human Services and Empire State College have been noted as 
competence based programs which provide performance based models of * assessment for 
several professions. We fee'l the experience of CHS and ESC provide valuable 



le.ssons for retracking credentials based on the reality of student performance. ) 
This reform would rock professions such as teaching, soical work or law, where : - 
tenure or passing an examination certifies "1 ifelorig' competence. " {For a fujV 
discussion of the needed reforms in credentialing and accreditation practices, ■ ■ \. 

see the Newman Report on, Higher Education and the Final Re port of the Study Com- 
mission on Undergraduate Education' and the Education of Teachers. ) 

The health professions provide an instructive rationale for reforming current 
credential ing. practice. Many health care professionals are required to periodically 
test and upgrade their knowledge, based on the assumption, that rapid changes "in. . . 
the knowledge of* heal thL care inval if;ate the notion of lifelong competence. Compe-' '< 
tent service is therefore viewed in need of 'regular review. 

The Ohio Board of Nurse Education- and Nurse Registration (see profile) 



exemplifies the state licensing agency which attemots to guarantee professional 
standards" by establishing /educational requirements for prospective practitioners.- 



The Ohio Board is noteworthy tn that it maintains cohsiKltative, rather than solely 
regulatory, relations with schools of nursinq in the state. The ^oard comple- 
ments its more traditional credential inq role by ^rvinn as a resource center for 
nurse educators, -by involvirjig ' itself. .in/State leciislation rblated' to 



nurse education and health care practice, by/permiting and sometimes fostering 



innovations, and by attem/ting to plan fo/ health care manpower n^eds in Ohio. 



/ 



/ 



Information for Planping 

: ; - - / . 

As with the [3/oblem of assessment, collecting and providing jgood gual ity , 



information for planning the^oi icy and practice of education and work programs v 
is marked by a multiplicity /of purposes for differing audiences. . Students need ^\ 



accurate information to make sound educational and career decisi'ons-/ Practitioners^' 
and policy makers--both ^Federal and stater-reguire such information to plan edu- - ' 
cation and work programs based on demonstrated need. Additionally, employers 
■should be consulted to provide information on their manpower needs and edudation 



requirements for projected job openings.. SofvTng the need for sound information 
for student decisions is the responsibility of both education and v;ork programs 

and Federal and state agencies. •. . - ■ 

-■ . ■ ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ' ' 

Some/Solutions 

PostsecondViry education and v/ork programs should probably provide such 
information commensurate with the "fair and accurate" standard established bv^'-" 
the 1976 Education, Amendments (P^uby^^ Law 94-1701 Section. 493) for firfancial alcr 
and institutional information practices. The manpower needs information provided 
by, the Southeastern Michigan , League of Community Colleges (SEMLCC) (see .prof i le 
of Macomb County Community CoTleqe) is a' fine examolG of a computer based .system 
capable of serving the information noiBds of students, educational planners and ^ 



employers. The system qenerat-es files on jobs available, educational require- 
merits, qradv^ates hired and qraduates' available for employment. In addition it - 
is planned to provide accurate, short term manpower projections specific to the 
tri-county area surrounding Detroit. The state of Michiocin is seeking to expand • 
the. SEMLCC system statewide, as well as apply it to four year schools. * ' 

Navajo Community College and the Navajo Teacher Education Project at the " 
Colleqe of Education of .the University of Arizona are examples of programs with 
specific objectives based on demonstrated need. In .this ca.s.e, the schools have 
surveyed the need for Navajo teachers (a question of numbers) iTnd have developed ~ 
programs of career preparation. based on community need (a question of educational , ' . 
design). ' ' ' ^ - ^ ^ ^' 

Federal and sta'te agencies need "i:o develop comprehensive, easily understand- . 
able; descriptive information of outcomes for students. Minnesota has employed 
a statev/ide evaluation of outcomes for students enrolled in vocational . technical 
programs. Ken Hoyt has also designed evaluation 'instruments. -fo;cused on. student 
purposes- as measured* by emplovment ai*id economic return. Both' these instruments 
are intended to provide info)rm\tion for the student as a decision making aid. 

Additionally,, state, reqf^^1onaXj»jld. national manpower information is needed ~7 

.which can help guide practitioners and* policy- makers , in planning^ new programs ..^ L^l^ i^^ 

,to meet job demand. The Southern Regional Education Board in Atlanta is an 
example 'of a regional state association providing manpower information for 
educational planning purposes. The eight Department of Labor state demonstration 
grants^.could serve as mode^ls of statewide information systems for education ' 
planning needs. 

State licensing "agencies are another potential source of information for 
educational planning purposes. By simply monitoring the number of licensed . 
practitioners in given fields v/ithin a strite, such agencies can provide a valuable 
check of manpower needs: Through more sb^^histi cated inquiry they can check the . 
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utility of educational requirements and programs as they relate to statewide 
-' professional, practice. " The Ohio Board of Nurse Education and Nurse Registration 
exemplifies some of the informatiorf functions state licensing agencies can per- 
form. 

Federal and State Adm inis tration of Postsecondary Educa t ion and Work^ Programs 

Current Federal and state administration -of education, and work programs 
hold little relevance for postsecondary educators. It is not within the scope _ 
of our- charge to examine these adminstrative mechanisms. However, the -problem ' 
deserves mention here because of its importance. The constellation of education 
and work adminstrative programs confounds most practi tioners- we spoke with,- 
who have difficulty discerning the discreet purposes of the' many Federal pro- 
grams. These programs, include the .Off ice of Career Education, VacationaJ Edu- 
cation, O^fireof Cooperative Education, Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
. Education, Department of Labor manpower programs. Office of.Xontinuing Education, 
Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, National Endowment for the 
Humanities, j^^tie Education and Work Division of the National Institute of Educa- 



.tion, the woi^k/'study program, /as well as several national". projects such as \ 
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Cooperative Assessment of Experiential- Learning and the National Manpower Ins^iViMfe. 
If the^'^widespread concern for developing education apd work 1 inkages .i s to be \ , v 
.translated into an effective instrument for social change and soc|al policy, 
then an articulated Federal posture toward such programs must emeirge. It may 
be that Career Education- wil 1 serve such an umbrella function for postsecondary 
educators and:policy makers, though this seems guesiionable given the skepticisrff 
with which they currently yiew the . concept. It may be that a "let a thousand 
f1ov/ers bloom*' strategy wi Vl be more meaningful for practitioners, particularly 
if a heal thy diversity of programs and projects, a. Kind of creative chaos, is- . ■ 
fostered. Whatever the outcome of s ich an articulation or consolidation, the 

■ • ■ • .' ■ .; ■.. • •- 46'- •' ' ■ ■ ■;• • 



need' for clarity in the FsFeral admi iistration of education and/work progams 
is evident. : . 

' . At the state level, a 3imilar clarity is necessary. Seth Bruriner has " 
oi^tlined some proposed strategies for state education and work policy.''^ 
Coordination wi IT tie^-.necessary of state postsecondary .education commissions,- • 
education and work task for^ces, licensing and accrediting agencies as well 
as state legislative initiatives. Federal support may be appropriate for such 
coordination. However, formal state administration of Career Esiucati on rt:onies 

for DOstSRconctj^ry. prograr.:,.,, imilar to that mechani sm proposed in the Perkins ; 

Career Educaition Bill for elementary and secondary programs, seems inapitjro'priate. 
The curr-ent Tack of clarity of purposes of Career Education for postsacandary 
practitioners and policy, rakers indicates that a less fonnal stste-Fedesra], role 
is called for at this tiir^. In any case, there neeils to be articulatioTi isfHtween 
the plethora of Federal and state. education and work programs and state efforts 
at coordination of their education and work activities. 
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Kenneth Hoyt, Art Introduction to Career Education, 1975/ 
DHEW Publication No (OE) 75-0050'! ^ . 

The career education/voinationa L education' "dis tinction . . ' 
is .an ongoing debate which seems inherently inSoluable. 
Ppr though career education proponents aver that the two 
concepts are different^ their argiimenta carry a. "not only, 
but also" ring to them* Career education is seen as not only\ 
concerned with narrow vocational interests, but also with 
adding. a focus on preparation for work in most, if- not all, 
courses, and at every point through a person's educational 

i3^rvG lopuien L (bee Iluy L lettex iii Noveinber , — 3ry 7 0 Ilarva ir' d Edu - — 

cational Review). The Brubb and Lazerson/Hoyt debate in 
the Harvard Educational Review exemplifies the tautological 
nature of the arguments "for" and "against" distinguishing 
career education from " vocationalism. " 

"Comprehensiveness" is a t.erm-s tressed by OCE, yet it is 
difficult for many . practitioners to take such reform se±"ious-~ . 
ly in tKe 1 ght of the limited resources and confusion ; as- 
sociated with career education. We have found liberal 'arts 
faculty particularly wary of the narrow vocationalism^ they 
see shadowing the language and concepts of career education .■ 

Further distrust is engendered by the concept of work ex- 
pressed by OCE: "conscious effort , other than that involved 
in activities whose primary • purpose is either coping or re- 
laxation, aimed at producing benefits for oi^eself or for one- 
self and o theirs . " (Hoy f: , op ci t) . Such a conception - of 

~v;oi'". — iLjjioj. es^ ci dis tinc L i u n -'irre^ween-' paid and unp a id - wo^f4ei 

By so doing it lowers the debate on solutions to the articu- 
lation of work and educatioji to a vapid level , far reimoved 
~rrbm tlTe~real concerns of ~ p>eople to not only earn a conifer t-- 
able wage, bet partake in work--in a. livel ihood-r-which pro- 
vides a measmre of " fulfillment and personal satisfaction.. A 
career education policy, particularly for postsecondary edu- * 
cation institutions, based on. such an unfocused concept of 
work represents a hollow call to rpform indeed. Though evon 
critics concede the relevance of career education concerns, 
it. -'has been "at its most grandiose ... too flippant In its 
promises without regard for the- leyel of demand for -.labor". 
(Russell Hill , ^University of South Cai.'olina in Nov, 1976' 
HER, p 662).. : . . ^ • ' 

• ' ' . ' ' • * ' - • . 

wState efforts which dA' concern postsecondary institutions 
seem to center* on ^ developing - statewide^ .dii^i^menination system 
of career education curricular materials for educational ' 
personnel (Michigan) , support for exiyiting-. two year occupa- 
tional programs (New Jer»^:,ey) , statewi'de cr^dentialing .re- . 
quirements for professional schools (Florida and Ohio, ^seo :. . : 
prof lie- of Ohio Board of Nur.so Education and Nurse Roqistr.j- 
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'tion) , and statewide evaluation of outcomes for students en- 
-^llmg in voca-Lional/technical institutions (Minnesota) . 



7. o Sol Arbeiter,, Bxidging ±he Gap: A Study of Education- t o~Work' 

■ Linkages,. 1975, College Entrance Examination Board, New York 

8. For a full, discussion, see Paul Olson,, T he Liberal Arts' and 
Career Education:, A Look at the Pa st and- the Future, OCE • 
Monograph, undated '■ '- \ '■ \ " 

9.. The fundamental problem -faced by professional education is ' 
roscering cne tteveiopment m students which leads them from 

•the status of student to the status of practicing- professional. 
The problem is universally viewed in two parts: the academic 

: experience and the clinical experience. .The integration of 
these two parts lies at the heart o-f professional education. 
The clinical experience leads" to a sense "of personal engage- 
ment for the student practitioner. In turn, the formulation • 

•of an academic- curriculum represents a codification of a 
profession's knowledge and practice. \ The academic training 
surrounding a profession can -also lead to a ' redefinition of 
practice, as in the case of "allied health programs" (see 
profiles, of Essex Community College, Empire .State College) 
or the case of the College fat Human Services (see profile) 
Such definitions, or redefinitions,- further prescribe cre- 
dentialmg and assessment standax,ds for a profession,, as • 
^'vf if^ ^^"^^ continuing education requirements or resources 
allied to a given profession. 

\; ' , - "v ■ 

lu- Tiddxtxolldl credenriaxing mechanisms are beiiig challenqed 



(Navajo Community College, "Empi^re State College, College 
'5°^ ".Hrna.n Services) . Assessment procedures, both ' in-schpol , 
and 6n\the job, are being renovated (College for Human Ser- 
vices, Essex Community College). . Chahges in professiona'l ' 
education\preparation ultimately .have the potential. to im- 
prove productivity and service, both for employers within a 
profession aijd for society , on a . broad-^'scale . This has been 
demonstrated.' i>n _.New Y6rk City,, where agency directors em- ' 
ploying Collage for Human Services graduates report i^ncreases 
m productivity. Such increases become doubly important in 
the context of New York C,ity_l_s financial crisis. The per- 
formance based assessment espoused by the College for Human 
Services is being viewed by some agency dij^ectors as a way 
to maintain , service i-n-the -f ace ' of diminishing resources. ■ 

„ 49. ... ... 



^'^'^ most significant outcomes of cooperative educa- 

tion, is the jfnotivationVit seems to provide for underprepared ; 
££tudents to complete th\ij: colle At LaGuardia, ' 

3ar "open a^^ wfiiclTXs^pa^^^^^ of the" Cit^~~ LJn^ 

sdty of New York, educatoVs find that students who would be 
likely to drop out are motivated to stay by the coop program 
•and the opportunity for pa ia^ work it provides. The motiva- ' 
^^ions for advance study and \he diversified access ltd work ' 
experience are two valuable ctotributions of the cooperative 
education tradition which should be further nurture'^d, ^y post- 
secondary policy makers and praVtitioners . \ 

John Fralick Rockart and Michael \ Scott Morton, Computers 
and tbe Learninc^ Process in Hicjher\ Education , 1975"; Carneiie 
Fi^)undation for the Advancement of iN^aching/ Berkeley, Cal. 



Rockart and Morton describe the breakdown in the model: 

It is a phase at. which the cycle is of tea broken - ■ 
in formal university-level education Ilieca»se to- 
day there are few- pedagogic mechanisms available 
to- the student by which he can test: the implica- 
tions of his new understanding. ThiS richness of 
the learning process is' broken, too,, as new con- 
ceptual bases are learned and then stored awaV 
to gather. dust, (p 21) / 

Tire inodel becomes more important as a vehicle for understanding 
tire poor ^preparation for work students receive in academic 
HHit-tiTigs. It ignores experience related to skills, under- 
stranding and attributes needed' to perform competently in ^ 
a given cateer or prof ession. Conditioned by learning which" 
is exclusively abstract, it becomes clear why graduates have 

diff ici al ty i p crfor m j -ng in. their fir s- t work e xp erience dlLei- 

coILlege, where practical understanding— know-how" — rather 
thain absti^act knowledge is required.. ' Business and iridustry 
representatives involved in education or training programs 
speak of providing , students with "hands-on" experience. 

The widespread use of -the abstract learning model indicates • 
a failure to. guide educational practice and policy by a con- . 
cern for the educational outcomes for students, outcomes re- 
lated to students' education and career purposes. It further ' 
indicates the dominance of research needs of major universi- 
ties, .a dominance v;hich establishes status in American post- 
secondary education (Dolan, .Arrowsmith, 1975) . . 

the experiential model has been articulated by kolb (1971) in 
response to the " f ru^s tration of the inapplicability of learn- 
mg theory for the practical educator (Rockart and Morton, 
p 19) The experiential model . developeid from the work of a 
divers- field oi educatio:i' and training practitioners:- sensi- • ^ 
tivity training practitioners (Schoin, Bennis 1965), educa- 
tors (Miles, 1965), :niana9:^ent train i ncj (Pigors . and Pigors,' 



1963, Peace Corps training (Wright, 1969) and self-assess-' 
ment (Katz, 1970) . ^ . . 

Seth. Brunner , A Framework for the Development of a State 
. Postsecondary Education and Work Policy, unpublished paper 

-Gommissioned- by the -Washington state- department of higher 

education, 1976 

Paul Olson cites the "happy feature'* cf American education 
as having some impact on the moral development: of people. 
Cf Paul Drdfssel,. 1968; James Trent and Leland Medsker, 1968 ; ^ 
Kenneth Feldman and Theodore Newcomb, 1969; Gerald Gurin, 1975; 
William Perry, Jr, 1970; • Lawrence Kohlb.erg, 1969; Nevitt • 
Sanford/ 1962 (from Olson, op cit) . \l 

A* caveat must be noted here. Essential to a sound competence 
based program is a close link with content. Without a st rong 
conceptual component, competence based education can quickly 
descend to a; set of rote process exercises. As this report" 
Indicates repeatedly, the most effective connections between. 
education and work programs^ are wrought by . integrating aca- 
demic content--the -ability to conceptualize pi:,oblems and 
solutions--with work , or' field exper iehce--the store of ex- 
periences . which provide a basis for judgemeat . Compiling a 
aist of "competences," even leading students through a 'cur- 
riculum designed to ingrain these behaviors in them, will 
not achieve such an integration for. academic or work related 
purposes. A competence-: based curriculum must have as an 
integral component full content offerings. Competence based 
education is most ef f ective • only when used as a vehicle;- for 
understanding and applying both classroom learning and per- * 
sonal experience. 

This rise in credent ial^sm , which has. been presaged by a num- 
bet of social, political and educational observers (Berg, 

• Illich, — Olson, Freeman)^ whicli has bwelleJ Lo limits of du — 

bious .utility, represents a widespread reaction of a system 
unable to meet ttie education and work expectations it has 
engendered among its citizens. Educational degrees aife ^in"^~ 
creasingly required by employers, not because they foretell 
an applicant *-s ability to 'perform on the job, serve the company 
or even a specified profession, but because employers must 
seek a way to limi\t the number of potential applicants for 
a.giyen position. \ Entry level job requirements are elevated, 
not because the jor^'s have become more demanding, . but because 
they are in greater, demand by increasing numbers of college 
graduates* The shrinking liabor mairket for white collar and 
professional jobs offering desirable financial rewards ap.d 
personal satisfactions co'llides with the current qlut of. 
colleqe graduates who rholrd those rewards as expectations for 
their considerable personal investment in education. 



Brunner, op. cit- 
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PROFILES OF EXEMPLARY POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION AND WORK PROGRAMS 

Two Year College Settings 

Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College (Georgia) 
Essex Community College (Maryland) 
LaGuardia Community Collgge (New York) 

Macomb County Cbmmunity College (Michigan) \ . 
-No rth er n Vir g- i^ - i -a Comm imi . . ".nllpgp (Virginia^ 



Four Year College Settings . ' 

ATverno College (Wisconsin) 

California State University, Dominguez Hills (California) 
Empire State College, Lower Hudson (New York) 
Lone Mountain College (California) * : . 
University of Alabama (Alabama) 
University of Cincinnati (Ohio) 

Warren Wilson College (North Carolina) , , 

Professional School Settings 



College for Human Services New York) 

Ohio State University School of Journalism (Ohio) 



Health Professions Schools ... ^ 
Society for Health and Human Values (Pennsylvania) I 

Ohio Board of Nurse Education and Nurse Registration (Ohio) 

Teacher Education Schools (contact persons) 

City. College of New York, Center for Open Education (New Yor:k) 

Navaho Community College (Arizona) 

University of North Dakota,. Center for Teaching and Learning 




CONTACT: Gary Roberts 
Abraham Baldwin Agricultural 

College 
ABAC Station • 
Tifton, Georgia 31794 . 
(912) 386-3257 



LIFE STUDIES PROGRAM 
Abraham Baldwin Agricultural Co11.g:qe 



The project evolved in the first place from a massive, discontent among ABAC 
faculty members who felt that general education requirements for students in 

. career- technology programs wQre inadequate, Out^of discussions two major 
concerns emerged^ First was the need to devote '^a greater attention to communi- 
catlon skl I Is. ^econo was the need to prepare students" for l ife beyumlTTrtr~~" 
skills, the need to expose students to broader cultural experiences in order to 

-.^effect greater appreciation and to sharpen humanistic understanding of the 
world around them. i 

-Annual Report,. 1975 . 

Humanities for Technology Students 

You are about to launch an experiment, -an experiment which could radically 
change your ajttitudes about teaching and about learning. It will be a vigorous 
'test of your 'adaptabil ity and flexibility as a teacher. It will require you 
to change, of at least control, some of your attitudes toward the discipfines 
you teach. l)ihat you are asked to do is to teach a body of students, who have 
traditionally hated your subjects, hated English, hated literature, history 
and pol itical ^^cience, hated them as boring, useless, unimportant subjects, 
You'are asked to view your disciplines in a different perspective and to work 
cooperatively w\ith instructors in other disciplines to provide an alternative 
* to .traditional instruction in the humanities. The philosophy you will v/ork 
under is simple enough: Instruction should be practical and broadening,- It 

should'^d^TiKJns Lrate the rHlevance uf Lhe -human i L ies L oH:-he~H-vt ^s - ^ of your stu 

dents. You are asked not so much to impart knowledge as to encpurage thought, 
not so much to require memorization as to ins truct in the process of history 
and literature, . • " ~ -rr— - r- 
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' . . ^ -A Syllabus for the Life Studies Programt . 

ORIGINS' : \ 

Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College (ABAC) is a coeducational, comprehensive 
junior college located at Tifton, 190 miles south of Atlanta in a' rural section of 
Georgia, ABAC, a unit of, the University System of Georgia and governed by the 
Sta4^e Board of Regents , v^^as founded' in 1908 and assumed its present title in 1933, 

With a current enrollment of approximately 2600 students, th'e college draws its - 

O ■ \ • - " .. ■ ' Q ■ - ' ■ ■ . ; . ■ 
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students primarily from' rural environs. The school operates under an open door 
policy and a large percentage of the students reflect serious limitations in aca- . 
tii--.;^^ ..'i'eparation for college. i. " * ' - . 

Approximately half of the students at ABAC are enrolled in career and technology ; 

programs. Prior to thq| implementation of .the --'Humanities for Tochnology Students 

or "Life Studies Program'' as it is more commonly called, students in career programs 
were required to take tive quarter hours, of Engl ish. They could choose either a 
remedial English course or a traditional grammar and theme writing course, neither 
of which addressed the immediate needs or weaknesses- df technology students. Career 
students were also required to take five quarter hours of hivStory and government, 
usua lly ele c ting to f ul fill this requirement with the Survey of His'tory and Government/ 

- Many of the faculty felt the technology students were being short changed by . 
receiving an inferior education that did hot develop communications skills or provide 
for a-broad cultural appreciation of the world around them.- A series of campus 
meetings were held wi.th faculty members from alT disciplines participating in discus- 
sions of the options for improving the career technology curriculum. . . 

After-'a thorough review of existing curricula in the humanities and social 
-sciences, the' school applied for and received a planning grant from the Natio^nal 
\ Endowment for the Humanities. In October 1972, a planning commiteee made up of 

four fa culty members began add ressing the problem of teaching hum anities to techrtoToqv 
S'tudents. ^7 . r 



, ' The planning committee judged the Survey of History and Government course to be 
extremely -^superficial , and the encounter with history to be so.slight as to be mean-^ 
ingles's beyond, satisfying state requirements. The planning committee recommended 
the introduction of a fifteen quarter hour sequence of courses .blending history, 
1 iterature, .communications skills, philosophy and political science, as well as ' 
utilizing eljements of-'such. diverse desciplines as psychology, sociology, art and 
music, ! ^ . . • . • 
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The structure v/as to be three team-taught courses interfacing with a focus on 
the human experience. Various teaching techniques, ranging from traditional lecture 
to large and small group discussions, one-to-one instruction and tutoring, and the 
use of various multi-media techniques v/e» e recommended. 

With the 'recommendations of the planning cpmnittee, the school appl ied to 

the National Endowment for the Humanities for an implementation grant to launch the 

' new general education orogram in the humanities for students in' two-year career and 

f 

technical curricula. In the Fall quarter of 1973 the ne\v interdisciplinary program 
v/as begun. In March 1974*the college was formally notified of $180,000 funding over 
. a three-year period. , - . . .. 

■■■ ' r ' ■ • , . ' 

PURPOSES 

• The mere assignment of the great works of literature or a cursory review 
of historical facts is not sufficient for these ^^tudents . Most do not take 
humanities courses becaOse of any consuming desire to do so. It is less, impor- 
tant that a student memorize the Amendments to the Constitution than/it is to 
make him aware of his rights and responsibilities as a citizen. It is less 
important. that the student remember the stand of Metternich at the Congress of 
Vienna than to understand the idea of nationalism. The ideas of discovery, 
of curiosity, of encouraging the need to know are far more important than 
requiring regurgitation of teacher-imposed conceptions of subject matter. 

This view should not be interpreted to mean that. the committee v/ould abandon 

— — — — 'the-'"fac±uaT''-ct3ntent"^or^the-tl " 

the structure of government, or rules of grammar. Rather, these treasures 
should' be placed into their proper context as part of the human experience. 
The relevance of these things to the individual, student must be demonstrated/ 
to that they might better appreciate and use them. T-he goal is tojdevclon more 
creative self-rel iant 'students who have thrown away the crutches which education 
often imposes upon them. The majority of these students will not continue the 
study of the humanities beyond the courses offered at ABAC. Therefore it is 
essential to provide course's that \Nfill prove profitable to the future exper- 
iences of the student. . 

' . -A Syllabus for'^the Life Studies Program 

'The purpose is not necessarily to make a student a better farmer; but to mBke 
- the farmer a better person. ^ • / - • ' - 

^ ^ : - -•■ • --Eja.c.uJ.±yL,.MenibeiL 

During the initial planning year ti.e committee' surveyed local employers, asking 
,them what they v/ould l.iko for students to be able to do tliat students often could 
^g^not do. The reply from employers v/as, "to communicate beUer," both verbally and . 

iiffTJH^-^. . ~ 
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in writing, and to relate better to things around them. Accordingly, the faculty, 
set out to design the courses that encourage the discovery of the elements of history, 
culture and' philosophy that impact on modern society, to translate the impact.on the 



individual student into the identification and development of personal values v;hich 
will help him or her to deal more intelligently and contructi vely with the changing 
worl d • ■ ♦ . 

The Life Studies Program addresses the needs for developing intellectual and 
academic skills to complement the technical skills which taken together w1 M pre- 
pa re t hG'Ttuaen't~for~l)u'r! 3^1 ng~'a''lHr[l'^~a n"d liiea niTfgf ul~l Vfe' Th'e'' colJfs es^are'"^^^ 
toward enabling students to understand the processes, themes and values of human 
existence; 'toward taking this knowledge and using it to make critical judgments; 
toward the development of value systems which allow them to respond to the environ- 
ment in which they choose to live; and -toward enabling thejn to, appreciate, if not 
clreate aesthetic beauty. ^ ' 

The Life Studies Program is based on the following seven assumptions: 1) An 
interdisciplinary sequence demonstrating the relevance of the humanaties to students 
1s preferable to courses drawn along traditional discipline lines. 2) A basic 
concern with man and his experience is fundamental to all the disciplines invoTved, 



even:tho.ugh the approaches may be quite different. 3) The courses should emphasize^ 
. problem solving and the thinking processes rather than specific data, 4) The courses 
should be student-centered. 5) the courses should be practical as well as broadening. 
6) Writing and reading must be an integral part of the program. 7) New teaching 

strategies will- be required. ' ■ - 

» •» - - . . ^ • ■ . 

The program alv/ays placed an emphasis on the developmeiit of communi'ca t ' ons ^ 
> skills since mqst ABAC students have serious limitations- in' both verbal and written .. 
""•comrnuni'C'a'tton:"'* AB)AC*-*students*^5Core'"tn--''th'e'""Tov/er^ — - 
graduates in verbal skills and the reading level of these. s Ludents is substantially 
.lower than national or state norms. The original. Intent of the program was to use 



a practical, non- traditional approach . to wri f.ing/ However, shortly after the 
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- program was set into operation, requirements for a statewide Regents ' Examination in 
English were extended to two-year college students. This development forced the 

prograrrTo~Tetu^^ ' 

and theme s^/ri ting, to prepare students for the examination. 
The stated objectives of the program are: 

1. To demonstrate the relevance of the humanities and social' sciences to 
the students and to the world in which they will live and work. 

2. To promote self-awareness through careful scrutiny of human experience. 

3. To encourage thinking through the vigorous application of problem-solving 



5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 



.10... 
11. 

12. 

13*. 

14. 



Techniques. ' ■ - ........... - — _ _ 

To promote a broader, more realistic view of life which transcends pro- 
vincialism. 

To heighten aesthetic awareness. 

To improve the students' ability to communicate in written, spoken, 
and non-verbal forms through a concentrated effort to improve student 
form and usage. 

To prepare the students for the Regents' Examination in English. 

To utilize the students' interests as a means of introducing students 
to broader subjects and ideas. 

To demonstrate the inter^connections betv;een ttie disciplines and the 
real world. 



To. introduce the student to thexuni versal culture pattern. 



To broaden the perspectives of individual instructors and thus enhance 
their effectiveness in other^courses . . 

To. encourage creativity by emphasizing the importance of synthesizing 
ideas from different discipl in.^s^ 

To create an atmosphere v;hich enco^urages originality for both students and 
faculty. \ 

To create a more successul f -learning \nvironment by: 

a. Having an organizational 'structure \which allov;s closer student^and 
V student-instructor relationships. \ . . 

b. Reducing the artificiality of the traditional" course. 

•^C": — PrDviTti~n^g-^~a~Tnare---eetitpreltefrs4ve--va^^i^ 

more complete expression of each person^ uniqueness. 
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ACTIVITIES 



Give me a fish and I'll eat for a day. Teach me to fish and im sat for 
a lifetime. 

-Counseling Staff Member 



The goal of making the program student-centered was perhaps the most serious 
challenge. The very emphasis <^n practicality made this goal an essential element 
of the program. Student involvement became a key objective. The project attempts 
to involve students in several ways. One is to vary the classroom instruction. 
Students are taught in large groups, in smaller discussion groups, and in impromptu 
groups within the framework of any of the larger groups. Efforts have been made 



to involve the students by encouraging an open .atmosphere. Students are currently 
•being used in the classrooms to critique each other's work and help one another. 
The media and tutorial services are another effort to provide students with all 
■possible assistance. Even the choice of subject mat^r attempts to capital ize' on 
student interests. The use of music and art in the classroum has added another 
dimension to the study of the great themes of history in a way that students find 
enjoyable. Student projects are also a very important eleiiienL in the overall plan 
of student-centered instruction. These projects, both oral and written, provide an 
opportunity to draw together the various elements of each cpifrse into one student 

J -Jj.i!,'^..!i^.£j_-?.".'^_P^JJ °££P^y J3 " ^ilitertwi ned_ 

with-the student's own major and personal interests. The projects 'offer an outlet 
for creative expression: 

For one of my projects during, the. Rights in Conflict sequence T gave a speech 
on the legal and moral rights oj' a father to be with his wife during labor and 
. delivery of their baby. My wi/e and I got a midwife and had our baby at home 
because the hospitals hfere don't allow the father to stay with the mother. 

-Student ' ■ 

.. I v/asn't in. the frame of mind' to get into it at first. English is my weakest 
subject. I couldn't get into working in notebooks. I don't like to write 
themes. Iprocrastinate. But it opened up my mind. 1 really-got into the 

p5.y:chQ.lx).gy_an.d_ii.uuian_.>:G-l-a-t-i4>as^ — UwaJMvaivt,--t&.-^e.R-tifl«e-Hiiy-^€at4ef>-^t--tl)f; — 

university. LST will help me have, a better attitude toward the core curriculum 
1 think I'm a better person. , . ' 

-Student 
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The broad scope and interdisciplinary nature of the LSI (Life Studies for 
the Technology Student) Program results from its team teaching approach.- The LST . 
teaching teams consist of t hree pers ons from the humanities and two from social 
sciences. *A subi-tantial effort was exerted to make the teems cooperative efforts * 
rath^er than '"'taking turns teaching." The members v/ork very closely in the planning 
and execution of each lesson, using the vanious expertise, opinions, interests 
and- teaching. styles to dem.onstrati the different ways of approaching a subject/ 
Some students,. expressed concern that all of their tej^chers do not agree on every 
subject, an<i the facul ty_bel ieves tiiat this is a valuable first, step in learning 
that there are few pat answers to significant realities. The faculty feel that- 
the team teaching approach jpens many possibil i ties for creative teaching. 

One of the most valuable adjuncts to team teaching lias bee'n the flexibility / 
it has introduced into the classroom itself. With five instructors per class, 
instruction may take many forms ranging from the single teacher lecture before the 
whole group to two person teams dealing with smaller groups, to full five person 
participation in discussions with the large group, to student discussions super- 
vised by the teachers. In essence team teaching has helped to carry out one of the 
basic assumptions of the program. It has ^own students that the course content 
Js^jcgminnn tii^tliaJiuiDaji^exp£Jilejic.g^^ of historians or phil osophers 

or literature professors. It has broken down the artificial barriers of learning 
and has permitted the blending of \he parts into a unified whole. 

A syllabus has been written for the Life Studies Program which outlines the^ 
^three courses and defines the purposes and objectives for students . The syllabus 
discusses the central theme of each course, breaks it; down into units approaching 
the theme through the Jiffererit disciplines, and lists Scimple modules which suggest • 
approaches to learning. LST is also, divided into two pr imary forms of learning: 
interdisciplinary studies and cominuni cation skills studitis. 
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LST Three -Course Sequence 

The LST Program is broken into three five-credit courses; taken In sequence, ^ 
The sequence is required for most of the career technoioyy majors, involving a'pproxi^ .. 
mately 900 students per year. The ti^st course in the sequence is LST 101, "Rights 
in Conflict," which addresses the fundamental questions* of human liberty as they 
apply to each person in a democratic socioty. 

The purposes of LST 101 are: 1) to. explore Vhe ^'jiits and responsibilities 
of the individual as a citizen and as a human Lvtv;;, and t:. examine responses to 
violations . of human rights and 2) to provide slud? .-'-ih instruction in basic 

writing skills and to introduce them to humanistic ; oncepts concerning the rights 

I ■ * ' 

of man as relfected in literature, art and music* ' / 

The objectives of the interdisciplinary component of LST IQl are: 

1, To introduce the concept of interdisciplinary learning. 

2. To acquaint students with their fundamental ricjhts as citizens and human 
beings. 

3- To promote an understanding of the problem of freedom in artistic effort. • 

4. To foster a sense of responsibility for the protection of basic rights. 

5. To encourage dialogue and problem solving in situations where rights may 
come into conflictl 

6. To understand how society represses rights. 

7: To explore the legal remedies for violated rights. 

8. To understand the nature of dissent and civil disobedience.- 

-»* ■». 

9. To integrate principles into a case study situation. 

To achieve these objectives LST 101 is broken into four, units. Unit I ,is an 
introductioji to the goals, techniques, procedures..and subject matter of LST 101, 
dnd 'a basic discussion of hum^n rights and the legal system. The theme of Unit II 

. , 5 ■ • -I 

is "The Rights of Mani" aimed at -providing students vn"th an overview of man's 
rights, particularly as they apply to citizens in ird^emocrati~c"sa^^ ' ~" 

for Unit III is "How Rights Gome into Conflict," and Unit IV is "The Grapes of Wrath "'i 
— A Case Study." '- . . • . , 
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■ The use of The Grapes of Wrath has been particularly successful , with many of 
the students admitting it is the first complete book 'they had ever read. One teacher 
told of a discussion in' which a "turned-off" student becanie outraged at the burning 
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of the oranges in the story, sparking a lively discussion of similar incidents that 
had-happened in their own agricultural community. 

Sample modules are suggested to the faculty as a means of carrying out unit- 
objectives, but teams are encouraged to use and develop nev/ modules as dictated by 
student interest. One sample module, "Personal Bahavior: The Lev; and You," dis- 
cusses religious freedom, sexual behavior, victimless crimes and censorship. Other 
modules frame, activities and discussion around the freedoms of religion and expression. 
One/module utilizes a case study approach to The Ox Bov/ Incident , and another dis- 
cusses "The Witch-hunt in American History." Audio-visual media are used often to 

f 

introduce the events and themes. - ; * 

The specific objectives of LST 101 communications skills component are: 

1. To teach students to recognize and write a thesis statement.'" ; 

*' • . ^ 

2. To teach students to develop a thesis paragraph which adequately introduces 
the topic and provides a transition into the body of the essay; 

3. To teach students to develop at least three paragraphs, each having a clear 
obvious topic "sentence and having four or more well developed sentences. 

4. To demonstrate to students how these paragraphs should be related to each . 



otfTer tPirough adequate^1rans'*ft"tTrr: 



To teach students to v/rite a conclusion which adequately restates the viev/- 
point of the theme. 



6. To explain logical arrangement of ideas to students. 



7. To encourage an awareness of the need for effective commur^^ 

8. To suggest the relationship between communication skills and future life 
plans, ^ ' . , • 



The central theme of the second quarter course, LST 102, is "Change." The 



' government, society and the natural environment,, 

-61 
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In the third course In the sequence, LST 103, the theme is "The Search frOr 
Identity-'* This course is aimed at personalizing and reinforcing the concepts 
learned throughout the sequence as they apply to the individual student, 

During LST 101 students are encouraged to go through the Career Planning and 

Placement Center and explore the opportunities available in their career area. Viith 
"Change" being the theme of LST 102, students are asked to find out how their career 
field has changei, to consider the impact of that change, and to look ahead 25 - ; 
years into the ^ ^ture arid ^Drecast what changes will occur and what additional 
training may be necessary to keep up with change. During LST 103 students are asked 

to MlLjjL^ll _together v/ith themselves at the center. Students are asked to define 

their life expectations, in terms of social' and economic goals and their personal 
philosophy of life. 

Students are required to do one oral project and one written project per 
course. Students .are encouraged to utilize the concepts they have learned in the 
course and relate the project topic to course material or their caree)" field. Many 
af the technical faculty members v/ork with students to gather material and informa- 
tion for their LST projects. Students al so -practice writing resumes, business 
letters, technical reports and letters of application for a job. The difficulty 
of the assignments and projects as well as the quality expected increases each 

^,quartBr.. ,. : : 1 J 

There is a variety of other services available to all students at ABAC, includ- 
ing the Independent Learning Center and Writing Laboratory where programmed materials 
and tutorial services are available. There is a Special Services -Of fice where stu- 
dents in the TRIO programs can get assistance with financial aid forms and counsel- - 
i.ng services.* ^ ^e Career Planning and Placement Office has a library containing . 
v/ri'tten and audio-visual -material on many career areas and also provides individual 
counseling to the student and support services to the teaching faculty. The Office 
is staffed by a Director, Career Planning Special ist. Admissions Specialist, Job 
Readiness Specialist, Placement Special isi , Secretary and Librarian. 

ERIC . ., ;, " : - . 62,-;,;^.::::: , 
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OUTCOMES 

" ^ ■ ir 

Complaints from the students have gone from loud rumbles in the first year 
to mumbles, to almost no complaints this y^ar, 

-A Faculty Member 

''^The±S T pr ogram lb mai^ t n g- an - ini pact- on st uden t- atti-cude^,- Faculty- membeirs— 

often do not see the* changes until late in the sequence, but changes do come. 
LST has demonstrated clearly that attltudinal changes are fr^equently the pro- 
duct of the sum total of the interdisciplinary experiences, The first quarter's 
comply iners become the third quarter!? surprises. The student v;ho never seems 
to catch the direction of LST realizes after he has graduatedVthat the many 
things he has learned so grudgingly are useful after all. Even the student 
critic acquires a greater sophistication in his criticism to the point that 
he betrays the extent which LST has changed his approach to human problems. 
-In this sense LST is student centered. And, this is the most Important test. 
LST has made a difference. Student evaluations, student comments^ and student 
behavior point unmistakably to the conclusion that the project has\ proved the • 

--^-"•■-^^vaTidfty of ft s~ appro a-ehr-- -^^—^ — — ^ 

-1975 Annual Report of the LST PV-ogram 

\ 

Bringing the humanities to technical students has prompted increased! interest 
in technology on the part of the faculty. It has been necessary to understand 
the technical students* interests in order to plan course content.^ Out of 
this has grown a greater awareness of the business and technical wor/lds and 
more importantly a greater sense of the contribution the humanities can make 
to those worlds. Virtually every i instructor has felt the impact of 'the 
program in this way, and some have acquired new interests because of it. This 
additional- perspective has enabled the project faculty to relate better to 
the students and to develop units and projects which deal with the technologies 
in terms of the humanities. Questions of values, choices, and human direction 
are dealt with within the context of the technologies. The written projects.- 
required in each course now require students to relate the humanities to 
their own lives. The result has been an interdisciplinary development which 
was not anticipated. 

-197-^. Annual Report of the LST Program 
The overwhelming sentiment of ABAC life studies faculty > as well as. the regular 



faculty and students, is that the Life Studies Program is a very useful experience. 
Some students felt that they had indeed made the right career choice and were better 
prepared to enter the v/orld of work.. Some students decided they had made the wrong 
c'areer choice and. transferred to other "programs . One student decided there was more 
to life available to her than becoming a secretary and transferred'into a four year 
.curriculum and received a B.A. in social work. 

In reviewing LST's record on tho Regents' Examination when.^the first group of 



LST students took it in Summer of 1974, 57 percent passed as compared to 54 percent 
•of all. students taking the exam: Even more striking, only 42 percent of the 
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career-t-echnology .students who did not take the LSI Program passed. Since that 
beginning, LST students have continued to perform compardbly to students in the 
four-year college preparation programs. 

The project facdlty does not attempt to take alV-thc credit for the changes 
in the students, but they feel that the students have gained a broader perspective 
and have learned the value of their own opinions and choices. The faculty also 
admits that they have gained a better understanding of technical fields and of ' 
career- technology students through their teaching experience, 

ABAC and the Life Studies Program struggled vvith two difficult problems. The 
first v/as overcrowded reading classes. Enrollment priority was given to students 
the four-year college preparatory program, causing LST students to wait until 
the winter quarter to take reading. This problem v;as elirninated this year by -giv- 
ing all students equal access to the reading classes and priority to those students 
with the greatest need for reading instruction. * . 

The other difficulty v;hich still remains to be solvtid, is the heavy class 
load and large time commitment demanded o^* the LST faculty. Various 
solutions to this problem are being discussed. \^ 

The Life Studies Program will become a permanent, ifitegrated part of the . 
ABAC curriculum. The project staff are also exploring the feasibility of pxtenj'j1?vj 
_the "f'^^^-erdiscipl v^^r\r;y - /y -ept to stud ents in th e college preparatory program as 
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Interviewees: 

* ■ . 

Gary Roberts, Director - 

Ann Hamil to/i , Associate Professor of History 
Thomas Milam, Coordinator of Federal Programs 
Emory Giles, Director, Career PTanning and Placement 
V/asdon Gre^don, Director, Specia; Services 

4re'S4er^S4mp5onT'"D^i-54r4but4ve--Educ«^ ~ 

Paul May, Animal Science 

Danny- Elliott, Student . • . ^ 

Jim McCranie, Student . b i 
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CONTACT: Rhoda Levin, Director 
Mental Health Associate Program 
Essex Confmunity Colleqe 
Baltimcre, Maryland 
(301 ) 484-5814- 



MENTAL HEALTH ASSOCIATE PROGRAM 
Division of Allied Health, Essex Community College 

The Mental Health Associate Program at Essex grew our of two strong 
forces at wc '< in the 1960*s--both in Maryland* and across the country, 
among mental nealth professionals ar^d agencies. First, there v;as the 
tremendous need for mental health services which had been documented 
through several assessment activities; and which called for a large in- 



crease in primary services. Second, there was. i t he^~gre^^ 
the par.-.professional movement in which new mental health workers would 
fill the need for generalists and advocates for the clients in primary 
care. ■ ' 

-Faculty member involved In the 
developmen-t-of the Mental Health 
Associate Program 

ORIGINS ■ . 

The origin of the Mental Health Associate Program at Essex Community College 
lies in the specific need for intervi'ev^'^rs ^Bnd '^ather primary care employees in 
Maryland state ^micjftftal hios^oitals. This job demand coincided with nationwide trends 
descrlibed above by a faculty member who was instrumental in constructing the pro- 
gram. The trends that were evolving nationally were the need for more community 
mental health services, and the faith in paraprofessional s to provide such services 
"at" a" re la-t i vely lo w cost . — ~ '--z — • — ■ — ; — ^ 

Much of the early leadership for' the paraprofes'sional movement within mental 
health areas came from the National Institute of Mental Health, from mental health , 
professionals and researchers, and from the efforts of such groups as the Southern 
Regional Education! Board. . These groups translated tliese needs and policies into 
new institutional t>>aining programs. Many of these national leaders were active 
in Maryland, and one Of the first mental health associate degree programs in the. 
country was begun in 1967 at Catonsville Community Col lege • 

The new campus of Essex Community College, locaLed in fast-growing and medic- 
ally underserved eastern Baltimore County, planned in the late 1960's and coh- 



structed in the 1970' s, took on a primary responsibility for health care and trai 
ing. These responsibilities- include initial training tov/ard the associate degree 

(55 
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in several allied health fields, in delivery of health care services, and in con- 
tinuing' education. 

In 1967 the Health and Education Council was jointly organized by the 
Franklin Square Hospital, a private 300-bed hospital, the Allied Health Division 
of Essex Comnunity College and the Baltimore County Department of Health. The 
Health an d_Educat jon Council was _involved in developing and coordinating programs 
of the three agencies and programs supported through foundation and governmental 
grants. Among the facilities and programs operating from the i40-acre campus 
are: a prfvate hospital, Baltimore County's Eastern Regional Health Center, which 
has mental, health and drug counseling services, a community center for contimring 
education in-health fields, private physicians' offices, and the joint Baltimore 
Association for Retarded Citizens-Maryland State Department of Vocational Technical 
Education's Horticulture Training Program. Thus, Essex is unique'in combining 
'"^"y trailing. and primary d^^ into the capacity pfjdjusting to the 

health needs of the surrounding community. These programs include many health 
disciplines and many levels of training. .: 

The Mental Health Associate Program was established in the 1971-72 academic 
year.. The Division of Allied Health Annual Report for that year describes the 
process of solidifying the curriculum and organizational structure: 

The most extensive program revisions were made in the Mental Health 
lechnician Program. Mental Health Technology was separated from, the Social 
Service Assistant Curriculum. Administrative control was changed from the 
Division of Social Sciences to the new Division of Allied and Mental Health, 
and the name of the program was changed to Mental Health Associate; 
Other major changes were as follows: 

1. An advisory committee was appointed consisting of some of the leading 
men and women in the state of Maryland in vario-s areas of mental health. 

2. Course titles of core courses were changed from ^nychology and sociology 
' to mental health designations. 



3. A freshmanyear practicum was reinstituted, and the total amount of 
practicum in the program more than doubled. 

4. A new course entitled "Principles of Interviewing and Counseling" was 
developed and implemented in the Spring semester. 

5. Plans were made to hire a full-time Mental Health Associate to assist 
in. instruction in the program. 

In additian to the above-mentioned changes, the concept of program options 
was developed. Options will consist of specialized courses and practical 
experience in one of the following areas: drup abu>.e, alcoholism, aging, ' 
mental retardation, and vocational rehabilitation. A proposal for a federal 
grant to develop the first of these options (drug at,use) was submitted to 
^he National- Institute .of Mental Health. 
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The decision to hire a full-time Mental Health Associate for instruction 
and administration of the program was central to the subsequent successful .devel- 
opment of the progran. Ms. Rhode Levin, a graduate of the first mental health 
associate program in Maryland which was established in 1957, was hirevd for the 
position. Each of the graduates of that first program were acutely av/are that 

"T?hatever job they took or furtner education they put sruFdT~Ei~nGW role'hdTl ""t 0 "De ~ 

personally carved out within an agency or educational institution, Ms. Levin, 
currently Director of the Mental Heal th Associate Program, and other mental health 
associates who have worked for the program, see themselves as important role 
models for current program participants. An important function of the staff is 
to assist participants in developing their ov:n individual roles as persons on 
mental health teams or similar situations. . 

Ms. Levin, after receiving her Masters Degree and warkiag for the Baltimore 

City Schools, came full circle to work with the program. Her r^nspiim^rTbThtt^s^'- 

included teaching, developing the curriculum, selecting students for clinical 
experience, setting'up clinical placements, and providing liaison with other 
allied health programs. As isuch, Ms. Levin set the stage for the development 
of other allied health associate programs using similar techniques. 

Of the total of 55 full-time students per year in the clinical part of the 
program, about half are concerned about immediately securing a .job in a 
primary care mental health agency, about one third are experimenting in 
the first two years of college in a "helping field" and are going on to com- 
plete a four-year program, and ten to fifteen percent'are returning women 
with no specific purpose but who are fascinated by the subject area. 
Recently/ we have also seen some retired Army and Navy men who are very 
interested rn the subject area, more than they ^re in getting a hiqh paying 
job. ^ " ^ . 

. The purpose of the Mental Health Associate Program is not to educate persons 
away from abilities to work with people. Rather, the purpose is to find per- 
sons who have the emotional strength and : jasic skills for working with 
people, and exposing theip right away to several extensive c I imcal "experiences- " 
to aid them in discovering v/hich of the many roles in mental health or related 
fields they are best suited for and feel the most confident in. 

-Program Director 

The purposes of the students vary with aqp, which ranges from 18 to 55, and 
previous experience. However, the common denominators are strong personal interest 
in helping people, an inti^rest in relating concepts, of mental health to the ' 
"here and now" clinical interaction with people, an ir.terest in' finding their own. ; 
best roles in working with people, and an interest in securing as. Associate Degree 
in two years. The Associate Degree will allow them to become part of the mental 
jTea_lth profession regardl ess of whether they will i mnk!diat:ely begin work or go 
on to a four-year degree, Althougli mcmy students at i:ssex take introductory 
courses in mental health, there is sut; tantial screening by the.Pro(iram Director-. 
^ /' (</7 
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before selecting the students to participate in the first year clinical 
program. The enrollment is currently limited to 30 new students a year. 

The screening is done in order to identify persons who are emotionally 
strong enough to deal vi/ith t^e emotional problems of other persons. "Often the 
program draws to it persons who have emotional problems of their own' and who 
are trying to deal with them," slates the director. ''Or, many young er persons 
who are not yet ready to deal with the problems of other peoole in a clinical 
situation." 

In relation to other students at Essex, students in the program see them- 
selves as a highly motivated and select group. Everyone interviewed agreed that 
students become very directly involved in their clinical work, and in so doing 
become personal ly- challenged and excited by the ideas, problems and roles it 
presents. Most students zee the clinical experience, particularly in the first 
year, as the opportunity to either "find out if this is the kind of work for me," 
{current student) or "build the experien-:^ and confidence which I know I will 
need to become, a mental health p* ofess:on : : . " (former student) 

^ The purposes bf Essex Community College can be divided into those of the 
immediate program faculty, those of the entire Allied Health Division and those 
of the college as part of the Baltimore County community. The faculty and 
counseling staff see their purposes as closely paralleling those of students. 
That is, the faculty spend a lot of energy identifying persons who they feel 
have a pretty good. chance for positive personal growth through the clinical 
experience. The faculty responsibilities also include finding and maintaining 
good clinical placements and supervision, counseling students about their role:^ 
and placements, and identifying job placements and educational programs for 
graduates. Time is also devoted to making certain that educational credits and 
experiences are appropria1:e- for such jobs and programs. .Thus^ the faculty see 



the ciinical experience as the central focus of the program, which brings about 
personal growth > a clarification and development of personal 'skills, and confi- 

. dence in a personal role in a wide rangevof jobs in mental health. j 

' The purposes of the Allied Health Oivisiph and/Essex Community College as a 

• whole began with the preparation of Mental Health Associates for specific job 
placements.' It was also realized that the cl inical .experience can build highly 
adaptable abilities useful . in many situations .involving the "helping of persons." 
The decline in funding for mental health work by the Federal, state and- local 
sources, and the "filling up" of the limited number cf local jobs by. past graduates 

„hani(e.:broi^hjt_a^^ c h ajig.e_s_i n the program. The^purposes of the programLare. now 

■ ■ b8 f 
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more clearly focused on the development of adaptable c] inical Iskills, since 
the normal job market for the forseeable future is' a rapidly changing job 
market, even between the time of enrollment and graduation two Wears later. 

The purpose of the Allied Health Division is to al low the Mental Healtja^ 
Program to work within'a wide range of health programs which ar^ expanded or 
contracted according to a combination of job opportufii ty , Federal and state . 
funding and student interest. Students are very conscious of the need for; 
flexibil;ity and the uncertainty'-crf^tTieTo^^ Students receive 'ej large 

amoiint'of'information about jobs because of the close physical location of . 
Allied Health program offices, the direct services offices on campus, the * 
clinical placement experiences ,. and the funding proposals developed directly 
by members of the Health and .Eduqation Council. , - - 

As part of the community, Essex, sees its purpose as providing continuity 
for the student through initial contact and counseling, participation in 
Mental Health Associate Program, transfer to a job or further education, 
and continuing education, since most students remain in the Baltimore County 
community. Essex is also devoted to the development of the full range of • 
primary health services with the flexibility to' meet /the changing needs 
of the future. 

ACTIVITIES ■ \ 

' The key is the early clinical experience. By spending one day a week . 
in the state ^hospital during the '^irst year of the Program,. I learned 
fast and hard about working with people and about myself, I determined 
what kind of work I did not want to do, ;and what kind of work I enjoyed 
and was good at.. . / 

^ . ' -Current second year student 

Enrollment in the Mental. Health course and Mental Health Associate' Program 

The enrollment in the Mental Health curriculum and Associate Program 

are described in relation to the Allied .Health Division "arid to Essex Community 

College as a whole (Changes of Characteristics-of~Stnjdents , 1971-1975 from 

Essex's Office of Research: 

*■ - • . ■ ■ " 

• /. ' ■ . • - ■ 

y ■ , ■ . ■ 
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Dental Assisting 
Medical Lab 'Technician - 
Mental Health Associate 
Radiologic Technician 
Nuclear Medicine. 
Nursing / 
Physicians Assistant 
Health Planning Assistant 
Pediatric Assistant . 
Drug. Abuse Counseling 

Total Allied Health Career 



Adminstrat i ve & 
Poli tical •. 

Social & Education 

Medical 

Ar ts ' S Hur.ani ties 

Business & Finance 

Engi neeri ng" 

Scientific 

Argr icul ture- & 
Forestry / 

Trade & Industrial 

:udents 
fields 



•Students choosing 



Students hot 

specifing fields 

■ f 

• I ; 

TOTAL STUDENTS 
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The introductory course, Mental He'^^.lth lOlj Introduction to Mental. 

Health, ^attracted a total of 118 students during the fall and spring semesters 

Thirty new students were admitted to the Associate Program itself. The 1975^^ 

1976 Annual Report describes i: jU.w selection process for the Associate Program 

An admissions screening rnechanisni was designed for applicants to the 
Program which has been instituted for the fall 1977 class.' In addition 
to a screening process, the. new procedure includes, both faculty and 
■.selected second year students as. interviewers to help identify appro- .... 
priate persons- and to screea out those who are inappropriate. for the 
field of mental health. 

Ciir ricul um ' / ■ 

The Mental Health Associate, curricul um includes the following courses, 
which involve a total of 450 hours of clinical training, is described by Essex 
Freshman Year . ■ - - . 

1. Introduction to Men^tal Heal th. 3 units. 3 hours a week; one semester. 

This course presents an historical review of attitudes toward mental 
illness-, reviews the roles and functions of professionals working with 
.the -mental ly ill, studies the various treatment. procedures used in the- 
mental health field and ijsivestigates the different facil ities" where 
treatment is available.' ■ ' . " 

2. Fieldwork in Mental Health. 4 units. Tv/o hours lecture, six hours 
fieldwork a week, one semester.. . 

The principles of interviewing and other diagnostic techniques ai^applied 
-. to social and mental health. Students will spend six hours a week . • ■ 
working directly. with pd'cients in a state hospital . . Clinical supervision 
is provided^ by College faculty. A series of visi-ts to other mental 
health facilities is included' in the cours^. 

3. Principles and Techniques of Counsel i.ng. \ 3 units. Three, hours per week, 
one semester. - ' 

"^"A'n introduction' to the major theories of counsel ing along with practice 
in developing awareness of the dynamics of the interpersonal , process' 
as such dynamics'^pertain to the helping relationship. ... 

- . ■■ ■ ■ \ ' 

Sophomore Year • ' ' . 

\ . ■ " ■ 

1. Directed Practice in Mental . Heal th. 5 units A. Two hours seminar, twelve 
. hours practicum a week each semester. 

. These courses are designed to enable students to\ further develop inter- " 
-viev/ing skills. Students are assigned to a varie\ty of mental Joealth . . 
facilities in order. to gain practical experience.'. Students meet two' 
hours a v/eek'on campus in order to discuss and evaluate their experiences. 
A faculty member swerves as liaison with.-the agencies. In addition, 
consultants are Invited to lecture at the seminar. .\ Students prepare 
case stud.ies and; taped interviov^.'; for discussion and group analysis. 
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2i . Drug Addiction and Treatment. 3 units, 
hours practicum a week each semester 



Two hours seminar / twelve 




This course is designed to familiarize the Mental 'Health Associate or 
other interested students with one of the most di sturbing/;:^roblems of 
our time; drug addiction. In addition to the physiologi^l aspects 
of addiction, the course considers the behavioral approach in inter- 
preting drug intake behavior and in designing treatment programs, 

. Other courses in sociology and psychology (several )^/physiology and English 

complete the two-year program. 

The First Year 

The clinical experience is the key to all activities. During the first 

year, the clinical experience is shared as a grou|/with all students assigned 

to the state hospital-.- As stated b>; students , "Tit is. important that the 

first year's clinical experience in the state /hospital be shared as a group." 

Students felt that the cohesion and moral support developed at th 

was important in building confidence in studelnts^d 

time* The 1975-76 Annual Report adds, 

A unique addition for the Spring Grove Practicum for the Spring semester 
for all freshmen was the hiring of a recent /graduate as a supervisory 
assistant to* the Director. This graduate is also an R.N, and served 
as.a role model for students in addition to the function of supervisor. 
. Response from hospital administrators was excellent this year. Recog- 
nition was given to the -program for the unusual and superior delivery 
. of mental health services to the hospital population. For the first 

■time, ECC students were Included in a weekly abnormal psychology 
■ series designed for the medical staffs: 





is initial difficult 



The Second Year 

7 



The crucial factor in the second year is the individualized placement 



developed for the student by the director, based on the' experiences in the 
first year. The experience provides an opportunity to talk each week with 
the supervising' professional about the problems and techniques encountered. 
As such, it builds experience in working wi th. a mr:iital health team. This 
placement is further described in the 1975-76 Annual Report. 

- A notable factor for the Tow budget of the program is the willing^, 
ness of agencies- to provide training for our students at- no cost to 
the college. An agreement is reached between the agency and program 
director, with further identification of specific staff members to 
. assume training and supervision responsibilities as 'part of the 450 
■ hours, of clinical training the students, receive. Annual meetings at 
the college for participating professionals has increased interest .* 
on the part of the many agencies. The.Tuhcheon meeting for supervisors 

. has allowed for open discussion which provides. a forum for both con- 
structive criticism and critical acclaim.. An additional new concept i 

• has been developed in which students .evaluate the agency and the \ 

'learning experience which has been provided for them. This, in turn,; 
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leads to the certainty of providing quality clinical placement for 
each student enrolled in the program. 

. Cooperating Agencies for the year were: 

Baltimore Association of Retarded Citizens, Inc (BARC)-Horticultural Center 
Baltimore City Hospitals, Adult Psychiatric Unit, Crisis Clinic . 
Bethlehem Steel, Alcoholism Program 

Chimes, Inc., School, Activity Center, Work Training Center 
. Eastern Community Mental Health Center: School Child Mental flealth,'- 
Alcoholism Education, Outpatient Day Center/Partial Hospital izatioh 
Eastern Baltimore C6u.=;ty Drug Treatment Program - . ' ' 

Franklin Square Hospital 
Glenwood Life Drug Center ^ 

•Harbel Community Mental^ Health Center ' . * . 

Kennedy Institute School--^,. 
^North Central Community Mental Health Center 

"Nort'h1?7ertefTi"~Comimj^^ -^-^ ■ — - — 

People for Community Action . ' 

Public Defender's Office 
The Salvation Army 

Sheppard Pratt^Hospi tal , Day Treatment Center 
Southeastern Community MentaT Health Center 
Spring Groove Hospital .Center 
Springfield Hospital Center 
Vocational Rehabilitation 

The clinical experience is not only key for the student, it is also key 
to changes in the curriculum needed to assist the student in a clinical 
"situation. Such courses as; interviewing techniques, group dynamics, and 
counseling skills are developed in direct reference to 'the problems faced 
by students in their clinical experiences. It has also led to the breakdown 
of courses, into compe'te.icies which are useful in many health fields. The 
changes in courses and programs to meet the evaluations of students are 
described in the 1975-76 Annual Report: -y 

Some recent changes are as follows: f:^ 

1. Deletion of. Education 102 (Human-Growth^ and Development) as a : 
requirement. After two years of constant^egatiye student feedback, 
the course was excluded.' Students felt the course to be both elementary 
and redundant in comparison to other requirements. 

"2. Addition of Mental/ Heal th 110 (Drug Abuse Addiction and Treatment) 
as part of the curricqHum. In the field of mental health, it is 
inevitable that counselors will be confronted with substance abuse 

■; throughout the cl ient population. Moreover, the inclusion of this 
1 course al lows graduates the additional option of applying for the posi- 
tion of drug as^^ociate v/ithin the Department of Heal th and Mental Hygiene. ' \ 

, 3. Addition of Psychology 205 (Dynamics of Adjustment) or Psychology . • 
102 (Personal Psycho^gy) as a requirement. Again, student input indi- 
cates either of (:hese\oursos provide opportunities for enormous per- 
sonal growth which is an essential element of Uie program. . . 

A new service v/as provided to Fr inkl in Sq^uare Hospital at the request . ■ '. - - 
of the OB/\GYN DopartiiientMn coo[^<:ration with tht) Health and. Education* - 
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Council. Abortion counseling has been introduced to the Family Plan- 
ning Clinic. The program director, with the assistance of three \ . 
, nursing faculty, developed a much needed counseling program for wohien 
being scheduled for therapeutic abortions, initially, the plan walp 
to develop this into an ongoing clinical placement; however, at this 
time it is. too limited in scope. Instekd , second year students are 
filling the role on a volunteer basis which enhances and adds, to tHeir 
clinical hours. A mini training program (Protocal , for Abortion cCoun- 
seling) has been developed. Supervision is being provided by the pro- 
gram director. I 

C ounseling and support services « . j 

The Mental Health Program uses the extensive counseling and support *ser- 

vices of Essex, both for referral into the program for for persons who need 

special help in learning (studying) and communication (writing) skills. S^tu- 

den-ts-need-thes-^-skWs-^^^ but; 

also. make written and oral reports as parts of administrative activities. .- 

Programs for graduates ' 

The Mental Health Associates of Maryland was established by the first 
group .of mental health assoiciate graduates from Catonsville Community Col lege 
in 1969. It continues as a group to provide a means of communication among 
graduates, including periodic meetings and information about opportunities for 
contrnuing-educatTon. This is an important link for^p^sons in sharing 
experiences in careers and in further education. 

OUTCOMES 

The greatest outcome for students is the tremendous personal growth. 
This is . what is described most in evaluations by students. In addi-. 
tions, based :0n the practical ^experience gained and the program's 
c-lose working with agencies and schools, almost 100 percent of our 
graduates air:e in mental .heal th-related jobs or are going on for more . 
.. education. ;Almost all. students said they would take the .program over 
again. This success has. shown the great flexibil ity of the practical 
.experience in. the program since there have been great changes in the • 
funding of mental health jobs' in the past couple of years. 

-Directorj. Mental Health Associate Program 

The success of the Mental Health Associate Program tias helped in the 
building of the Division of Allied Health's* ten programs, from nursing 
.and physicians' assistant programs to drug abuse coikisel ing,' based', 
on many of the same principles, using clinical experience, hiring for- • 
mer students as faculty, using competency techniques, working from 
adjacent office space,- and having, access .to the hospital and other 
health faciliti-es located on campus. ~~ — - . \ 

-Director, Divisiorr of Allied-Health . 
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The Kintal Health Associate Program in Maryland Ims changed the 
Vevel of discussion in many advanced degree programs as well. 

■ In. the early 1970's.I went on to a Master's Program and found that 
many of the students had had no clinical- experience whatsoever and . 
were dealing with problems on a theoretical level. Much of the^ 
class discussion was changed because of students pt^rsonal experience 

rin mental health work, 

'Former student in Maryland's 
■ \- Mental Health Associate Program, 

currently a facul ty member of 
Essex Mental Health Associate Program 

Initially, there was uncertainty about the role of persons from ■■ 
Essex in clinical placements. But, now we have experience with 
many new kinds of members of mental health teams. .What gives the 
Essex program credibility is their ability t^'-eon^sistently- find. 
■ - persons with abil it.ies to work in clinical settings Like ours. 

-Psychologist in City Hospital 

For the students accepted into the Program, the greatest outcome, * 
/ .stated by students themselves, is "personal growth.'* Host students 
said they would take the program again. In addition, /most students 
completing the Prograr:^ had successful placement either in, a job or in_ 
further education. /; 

Over this. past few years, the number of students dropping out of 
:he program has been cut from about 50 percent dovnr to about 10 percent. 

Students' success has come about because of their experience, 
flexibility and knowledge of opportunities in the Baltimore area, which 
have been built over a period of years^.^ 

. For. the Division of Allied H^al^tli, the Program, has produced a model 
which is used in other , programs and which fits into the overall emphasis 
on competencies and flexibi 1 ity >to meet the needs of students* an'd the 
community in the future: An example of this approach is found in the . 
Annual Report foir 1975-76: / • ' 

Meetings were held with program directors -of several programs in 
order to assess their needs for. a course in thr^rapeutic communication 
■As a- result, a design is currently being tailored to meet the 
individual needs'" of the following programs: 

• ■,./'..' ■ - ' 

1 . Dental/Assisting . -. 

2. Medical Laboratory Technician . ' 

3. Nuclear Medicine Technology* 

4. Radiologic Technology 

The cciurse\ will be designed and taught by the Director of the* Mdntal 
. Health Associate Program. [. 
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Future plans incTucie the constant monitoring and assessing of the • 

needs of community mental health agencies, Av/areness of current J 

trends directly inflLjences the Program design and allows for modi- ' 

fications to m'eet those needs. Jobs for graduates are the direct 

result of sensitivity to this constant change. 



Interviewees 



Rhoda Levin, Director 

Joan Derbyshire, Instructor 

Louis Albert", Chairman, Division of Allied Health 

Dr. Gene Ostrum, Director, Eastern Community Mental .Health Center 

Herbert .Redder, Executive Director, Baltimore Association for Retarded Citizens . 

Quelley DeBarros, Baltimore Association for Retarded Citizens 

Lois Saberg, .Graduate 

Richard Lilly, Counselor 

Dr. Vernon Wanty, President " ■ 

Dr. David Wells, Baltimore City Hospitals . 

Joanne Franklin, Graduate 

MerylManning, Job Placement " ' 

Joyce Heil , Student ; 
Dr. J. Patrick Sherry, Associate Professor ' 
Mag Horn, Student . 
Eliner Whiteside, Student . 

Judy Leiman, Stilident. . • 

Lois Linn, Registered Nurse Program 
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Contact: Harry Heinemann 

Dean, Cooperative . 
Education 

LaGuardia Community 
r ' > College 

31-10 Thomson Avenue 
Long. Island City, N! Y. 
\ 11101 
\ 21.2-626-8526 

Cooperative Education 
LaGuardia Community College 
. Long Island City, New York 

LaGuardva .'Community College is an exciting institution which 
vibrant with ^important innovations and educational reform. While most 
American higher educational institutions are talking about what needs 
to be done to make the collegiate experience significant in its re-- 
latio.n.ships to occupational preparation and to life itself, LaGuardia" 
is carrying out such octivitieb. The College is literally on the fron- 
tier of cooperative education. - 

Commission on Higher Education 
. / , of the Middle States Association, 

Accreditation Report 

"This school is abt.i.\ . ! earning about the world of work. There is a great 
effort at preparing kids for that career efJucation mission, trying to 
integrate cooperative education in the classroom. The truth of the mat- 
ter is we' re trying to learn how to do it.i 

Martin Moed, .Dean of Faculty 
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/ Open Admissions at the City U niversity of >lew York • 

LaGuardia Community College was planned and built in 1970-71 as the 
ninth community. college in the metropolitan twenty college system of the 
^City University of New York. Beyond any identity "LaGuardia has as a to- 
operative education school , and it .is a strong one, the college is marked even 
more as a part of CUNY. In 1970 CUNY, embarked on what for American post- 
_secondary _educ^^^^ was a remarkable venture*.. . . CUNY declared an open, ad- 
missions policy, in which any New York City high school graduate was eli- • 
gible to attend the University free of tuition. Students with high school ■ 
averages' of 80 or better were "allocated" to the senior, four year colleges; 
those with averages below 80 v/ere sent to, or eligible for, the community 
colleges. The University began its open admissions program boldly, five 
years ahead of schedule. The early implementation was a result of social 
pressure (the stV^^ikes at City Col lege) , politicafly savv:y university lead- 
ership, and an ectpnomic readiness on tho part of the city and state legis- 
latures. When CUfJlY admitl/ed its first i)pen admissions class in 1970, the 
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freshman class numbered 35,000. Total enrollment at CUNY quickly numbered 
200,000. Facilities v/ere strained to bursting. By assuniing its mission of 
providing free access to every New York City high school graduate, CUNY tax- 
ed itself, its faculty, facilities and resources, to the limit. The strain 
was perhaps greatest on the newest. colleges. LaGuarriia was one of these schools 

The school opened in the fall of 1971, admitting a class of 540 full- 
time freshmen. The college was housed in the old Ford Instrument Company 
factory, amidst a heavily industrial neighborhood, with huge trucks rumbling 
down Thomson Avenue. Today the college enrolls more than 3,000 students full 
and part-time and more than 1,300 continuing education students. A freshman 
class of 1 ,650 students was admitted in the fall of 1976. The campus is now 
housed in the old Ford plant, a renovated manufacturer's building across the. 
street, and in part of a pizza factory ^down the street. Students, not to ment- 
ion the Office of Institutional Research, 'quaff the smells of tomato sauce and 
pepperoni as they go about their day's work. 

Apart frdm the physical strain of admitting nearly 100,000 new students 
over four years, CUNY was taxed as well by the necessity of bringing large ' 
numbers of "new. students," 10,000-15,000 annually, up to coTtege-level per- 
formance in the basic skills of reading, writing studying and 'mathematics. 
The "new students," who-iarrived with many appellations attached to them— and 

stereotypes-, more than ^any other element changed CUNY fundamentally. Every- 

■ V ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ . 

one--facul ty, college and\university administrators, students, suppor^t .staf f-- 

was deeply affected by. the.\change. Colleges could no longer plan curr^icula 
and academic programs without considering the educational and supportive ser- 
vice .needs of their new kin, ' 

. The financial burden was equally difficult to bear. It proved, in fact. , . 
to be insupportable. "Free tuition" and "open admission" were two of the first 
casualties of he New York City- financial crisis. With thecn went dreams of a 
higher education for., many of the city's economically disadvantaged youth., 
-(fof ii detailed description of the Origins and growth of open admissions at 

CUNY; see Rosen, Open Admissions; the Promise and the L ie ^ ' jf Open Access to 
American B 1^;^/ )er. Education , University of Nebraska Press, 1973). Today CUNY , 
is a disheartened institution, with half of its staff terminated, among them 
2,300 faculty memv^frs. / 

LaGuardia Communit y Colleg e ' 
The 1968 Master Plan for CUNY, which contained the germ of the open 
admissions policy for the University, also callied for the establishment of 
four new community colleges. One of these, then designated Community College 
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Number Nine, was LaGuardia Conjimunity College, the Master Plan provided some 
very broad specifications for ^the new community coll eye: 
■ to be located in a, poverty area , ' . 

to serve the immediate population of that area 
to be a comprehensive community college 
to place emphasis on the study of urban problems * 
A S-ite selection study was conducted, eventually advising the establish- 
ment of the college in Long Island City. The ne^d was clear for a college 
here; hov/ever, it was not clear that the community wanted one. Long Island 
City is a. white ethnic blue col lar' community located just across the East 
, River in Queens from mid-town Manhattan. It is 'listed as one of New York's • 
eleven poverty- areas, with lower median income and higtier unemployment than 
either the Borough of Queens or the entire city. A heavily industrialized cen- 
ter district of factoriesand warehouses is encircled by residential areas. 
The population is 80 percent^white, composed largely of second and third genera- 
tion Europeans of Italian, Irish, German and Greek descent. Increasing numbers 
of Black and Puerto Rican families are coming' to the neighborhood. The 1960 
- census indicated that adults in Long Island City averaged between nine and ten 

.years of schooling, below the citywide average. 

Both CUNY administrators and the newly selected president for LaGuardia 
recognized the strong work orientation of the residents' values in Long Island 
City. Young people surpassed their parents' schooling just by completing high 
school. The site selection study articulated the problem for a new college 
seeking students from its, adopted community: 

Since many of them come from-iow income families, the short term gain 
of "money in my pocket", through employment immediately after high school 
cannot fail to be attractive. Consequently, it appears that an intensive 
• ' . information and recruiting program will- be needed to get many of these 
students to apply to colleges. Many adults appear to be rigid in their 
thinking and a big selling job may be necessary to get them to accept the" 
idea of having a college student in the family. 

Clearly LaGuardia Community College would attract students only with a 
strongly work-related program. Furthermore, by providing such a program, the 
college would not only express basic respect for the cultural background of 
its students,* but simultaneously provide a nev/ academic experience. 
\- . Before LaGuardia pj.anned a specific academic program, the president of the ■ 

• callege and the initial core of administrators held scoi^es of meetings in the \ 

community, consulting with an array of , community groups. The Rotary Club, PTA|„ 

. ■ , . .. t ■ . ■' 

conimunity action agencies, local unions v/ere all included in these discussii^n^. 
People we^e told "The college "'s coininq". and were asked "What would^you like 
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from the college?" The first meetings discussed the broad plan developed for 
■ LaGuardia, based O' the objectives to which the college administration was com- 
mitted. These objectives i^ncluded: 
" extensive work-study programs 

close articulation with local feeder high schools 

development of curricula in the liberal arts, in business and in the 

human and public services 

a divisional, rather than disciplinary, organization 

experimentation in instructional methods and organization 

The president describes what people told him in these first meetings: 

What emerged was a sense that having a college here was nice, but people 
told us, "We are traditional ; our sons and daughters go to v/ork. My 
children expect to go to v/ork after high school. If you can combine this 
with the college, fine." 

What emerged was coop education-, though of course they didn't call it that. 
It's a family tradition here that the son or daughter go to work; it's also 
an economic necessity. 

For President Shenker of LGCC, .such a focus on work made sense. .While 
acting president of Kingsborough Community College, he became involved in the 
development of that school ' s nursing program. The education of nurses has of 
necessity always included a strong cl inical--or' work--component (see Health 
Professions chapter). Through his co'^tact with the program, Shenker became 
interested in the process of educating students in work and school settings. 

Given such a clear mandate from area residents, the need^to attract stu- 
dents from. this environment and the commitment of the LaGuardia administration 

\ ' ■ • 

\ . . 

to a work-study focus for the new school, the original objective of providing 
"extensive v/ork-study programs" was to be the point arotjnd which the college- 
revolved, its almost heraldic identity, its "raison d"?tre," as the Middle 
States Assocatfon accreditation team called it. 

■ • LaGuardia Community . College was consciously planned, from the outset, as 
a cooperative education institution.-- The college is fortunate for two reasons 
in being able to sustain such a concentrated educational mission. First, there 
was no. prior history of the school ; there was no faculty. The decision to have 
a comprehensive cooperative community college was "purely administrative." One 

. administrator describes the process: ■ . - * • 

We at CUNY wanted to have other units -take up coop education but we found 
.you couldn' t lay it on top of an existing program. LaGuardia was created 
I. as a coop colleqe; it v;as ratified by the Board of Higher Education. It ■ 

was a purely administrative decision, not at all participated in by the 
faculty:'. The faculty wanted jobs, 'ind they can^e. 

By creating the cooperative focus from ^i.o outset, internal conflict v/as mini- 



mized. Faculty were hired to teach at a cooperative col^loge, and they grei' ' 

into that fccus: > \\ ■ 

The faculty came knowing it would be a coop college, but Tm not sure 1 
they knew it v/ould be an essentially different experience. They don't j 
feel funny about being at a coop school, ' They're coining to think gx- 
periential ly , very different from their academic background. There\isj 
an active rather than passive participation of ttie . students. And rfearjy. 
20 percent of our faculty are deeply involved in developing the coop \ 
curriculum, the TAR models [teaching, application, reinforcement]. Th^re 
is a difference today. The faculty are not worried about being in a coop 
college. At least tv/p people in each division or department have been \ 
involved intimately in a TAR project or a coop/academic preoccupation. 

The college has become "hard-nosed" about granting tenure to faculty in order 

to reinforce faculty commitment to cooperative education approach. 

Faculty attitudes have changed to the point where everyone feels this 
is a coop institution. There are two reasons for this.. The Middle" • 
States Association accrediting team report ^as. very 'positive, particu- 
larly with regard to coop education at LaC/iardia. . Secondly, the TAR 
coop teaching faculty teams working on thyfi various TAR course programs . 
has facilitated .close and ongoing contact between teaching and coopera-- 
tive faculties. / 

LaGuardia-is also able to. sustain its.vcpoperative focus because it is 

part of a. twenty campus, citywide system. / The president is aware of the 

asset CUNY represents for LaGuardia's cooiierative program: | 

During the* first tv/o years students , particularly/ 1 iberajl arts stu- 
dents, complained about the coop requirement... We^'re fortunate in ^ 
being part of a large city system. We stuck to our coop program. They; 
know we're coop.. They know we have no vacation. It was a key decir 
sion to stick to our focus. . . - 

The college has established its identity as a cooperative institution.;' 

The catalogue devotes pages and pages to cooperative education. The student 

counseling center publ ishes a. student orientation handbook for new students 

through the college paper wriich includes a full page of questions and answers 

about cooperative education at LaGuardia. Although a number of students who 

are enrolling for the first time, including both students directly out of high 

school and adults,- are not av;are of the cooperati.ve program, most students are. 

On student surveys the cooperative program consistently ranks among the top 

reasons for choosing LaGuardia. Additionally, the college is beginning to 

achieve national prominence for pioneering in cooperative education. 

PURPOSES: • " 



Cooperative education is not a new idea. It stat'ted around the turn of 
the century at the University of Cincinnati. Proponents of cooperative 
education advocate periods o^ einploymenc, or internship, sandwiched between 
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a student's semesters "at college, in order to avoid' academic isolation and 
to insure, the "development of immediately usable job skills. Cooperative 
educatipn was particularly attractive to schools offering programs in engi- 
neering fields. As thKpractice developed, new kinds of institutions adopt- 
ed its method. Antioch College was a pioneer in providing students with 
Veal world" intern^lTipT^to* supple^^^ their liberal arts education at Yel- 
low SpTings. 

The Division of Cooperative Education at LaGuardia Community College 
has evolved yet another set of practices to mesh learning in academic and 
work settings. The approach of the college is governed by thr^e concerns. 
One is a critical view of the original purposes. of cooperative education.- 
This view p"y:ture.s cooperative education as an apprenticeship program serv- 
ing the ne^ds of industry, rather than focusing on the developmental needs 
of students: One faculty' member at LaGuardia articulates her cHoncern:-^^ 

Th^ original intent of coop education was to meet corporate rr^eds for 
educated v/orkers. I'm personally opposed to this. We ne^d-^Eo isolate 
y/nat we want to see in our curriculum. For example, a^tfata processing 
/person is not a technician, but a person trained i^iKcommunication skills 
./in information processing. We want to train fpr^ career, not a job. 

A second concern of the cooperative educ^iHon faoulty at LaGuard^la fo- 
cuses on bridging the "two different educational experiences"' of tha-'^lass- 
room and the workplace. This problem is the thorniest one v/hich copperative 
educators '.must face. Although the rhetoric of "integrating what isl le^^rned 
in the classroom with what is learned on the job" comes easily, solutions 
with positive outcomes and growth for students are painfully difficult to ach 
ieve.' LaGuardia, perhaps more conscientiously than any cooperative^ college 
in the country, attempts to solve this problem. \ 

The third concern of the cooperative education division addresses the 

problems all students face when selecting a. career area and the particular 

academic problems faced by many of LaGuardia's students. ■ Staff are highly 

conscious of these di,f fijcul ties: . " 

Half of our incomii^^g students have made thisir decision on incomplete 
information and with a poor perception .of themselves, or from parent 
pressure. Too many of our students may have made a poor choice. Mjost 
(.'.f our students have had negative school histories--grades, study habits, 
the self-concept of tf^e student in relation -to school are all poor. 

The students generally have negative attitudes tov;ard career guidance; 
it is perceived as disciplinarian and schedule making. They' re pessi- 
niistic; they don't see how they can succeed in a career. Students feel 
locked into their choice, for example, family pressure which leads a 
woman to choose secretarial studies as a c.-ireer. . 

Such sensitivity, to student attitud-s and self-perceptions is common 



among LaGuardfa staff, both within the faculty and the supportive services. 

The" three concerns combine to form a -sol id, irhetorical approach to solving 

the problem of 'gaps between a person's schooling and work-,^They lead to a 

simple mission for the college, as st^t^^d^by one administrator: 

It's a modest goal. If everyone * left LaGuardia with a little better 
idea of what they v/anted to do w'^th their "^ives, we would have per- 
formed a valual)le function. 

But LaGuardia^as been successful in translating these concerns, and 
this simply stated mission, into a set of specific objectives for its coopera- 
tive education program. These- are stated early in the college catalogue: 

— To practice or apply career-oriented skills learned in the class- 
room to the non-classrocm situation 

To explore various career possibilities or confirm the realities of 

pre- selected careers | • 

— To develop* personal and vocational growth and maturity 

— To develop experiential ly-generated increased knowledge of one's 
major fi.eld or other area of academic i-nterest- 

In a proposal to the. US Office of Education, the Dean of , Cooperative 
Education summarized the broader, liberal arts related purposes of coopera- 
tive, education at LaGuardia: . 

^Cooperative education has traditionally been understood as a v;ay to 
'reinfor^ce technical and other career-related studies for the student who 
\ ^ is a recent high school graduate and attends college full time during the 
day. LaGuardia interprets coop more broadly and sees it having particu- 
lar relevance in .the liberal arts and for the adult student. LaGuardia 
sees coop as a v/ay for, students to observe that ''reality;' from which 
theoretical principles of political science, psychology, economics, etc. 
are derived. More broadly, we see coop as a way for studetns to" begin to 
internalize for themselves the way of functioning which marks an educated 
person: integrating theory and practice, reflection and action. ' We see 
it, in -short, as part of their general or liberal education--and , in, this 
respect, equally valuable for the technical "career" student as for the 
liberal arts transfer-oriented student, for the day student as. for the 
adult. 

/ We believe, equally, that college is a place where students, focus on 
their career objectives (and that this, in. turn, helps sharpen their ' 
educational focus). Siich career focus is, of course, enormously j'moort- 
; . ant to thle^ liberal arts studerfl. . We feel strongly, given* employn^ent mark 
et data and obse^jvable trends', that liberal arts students must and do 
pursue careers ir) the private sector, as well as in the public and non- 
prof>t arena typically considered liberal arts "territory." 



We see coop as^ critical to a sound liberal arts education: reinforcing 
particul'ar subject. matter; providing an experiential base for general 
education; provicjling an opportunity for career exploration normally, de- 
nied ; the i iberal arts major. .'In order to offer a program that systema- 
tically provides these outcomes, more is needed than simply an impres- 
sive array of -internships*, what is needed" is a total learning scheme-- • 
a /kind of "coop curriculum." 
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The college cataloque, which emphasizes the interrel atedness of the 
three components of the LaGuardia program-- formal instruction, cooperative, 
internships and supportive services--also broadly states the purpose of the 
focus on the coop internships: 

The College is dedicated to an educational program that combines 
classroom learning and work experience. Learning occurs both in 
the classroom and in the Cooperative Education internship. The Durpose 
is to create a- total learning experience through which students will 
gain not only specific skills and a broad range of knowledge, but 
also a sense of professional , financial, and personal responsibility. 

, Activities: 

All full-timeday students at LaGuardia are required t^ take three in- 
ternships.. Each internship lasts for a full quarter, and Students normally 
work a ftjrty hour w^ek on the job. A total of nine credits is given for 
the internships. Students are expected to attend eight consecutive quarters 
to -graduate; there is.no summer vacation. They earn. 55 credits, includiriq 
9 credits in coooerative education, eight quarters at the college. The coop, 
experience is a requirement of all students. Ninety percent of the students 
are paid by their employers for their internships.'. Payment normally ranged 
between $80-$120 a v;eek. . .> - 

[ LaGuardia invests substantial resources in the coop "program. Coop co- 
ordinators are hired on faculty budget lines. They are considered faculty 
by^the college, and there is no evidence of a diminished s.tatus within the" ' 
college. The coordinators are ="responsible for finding placement openings for 
students in a wide array of job settings. A list of over 500 intern, place- 
ments has been developed from which students are free to selej:t... The.' list 
is posted outside the coop . center at LaGuardia. Descriptive information re- - 
gar.ding. responsibil ities, duties and needed skills is provided for each\list- 
i^nq. The placements ranne from low level entry positions: • \^ 

IllilIL:i''l_QlIl£e_:£^^ Intern will be trained as -relief receptionist.' 

-. . Typing should be 45 wpm and accurate. Knowledge ofsteno is helpful.' 
Good telephone voi^-r,and pleasant nersonality essential. Student will 
. have excellent k;arni"ng opportunities in this pleasant dynamic organiza- 
tion. .." | • 

to positions requ'irinq^ considerable skill and respcsibil ity: 

. C omputer techno lo gy assistant . Student will assist in teleprocessing 
•systems maintenance, teleprocessing systems . traffic analysis ("moddens") 
and interfacir-i with NY. telephone. This is a large university centeri - 
..; with 22 cotlege.s using the system through, remote job entry. Student ' 
will have opport;jni ly to^learn teleprocessing-related trouble shooting. 
The list 'of employers has grown' impressively since LaGuardia opened , when ' 



60-70 employers partic'oated. An adininistratox describes the attraction the 

coop program has for en^ployers: 

We don't approach the private sector with the political line that it's . 
their social responsibil ity to New York City. We point out that- it's 
1n their interest to help train students. 75 percent of our graduates 
who work are hired by'the firms they worked for. Our ethnic student 
body also helps enniloyers fulfill affirmative action quidel ines. 

More than 200 emoloyers participate repr-esenting more than twenty career 
areas. Field placements have been madein Israel and Puerto Rico, though 
the vast majority are located in New York City- LaGuardia's Self-Study 
Report of 1974 describes the background of the coop coordinators and out- 
lines ^heir tv/o basic functions as coop 'advi sor and internship coordinator: 

Coop coordinators and administrators come from a variety of backgrounds, 
rather different from those of faculty in the regu^.ar academic divisions. 
Many have had extensive experience in ^business, politics, community work, 
advertising, banking and other fields outside of traditional academe. 

Coordinators have a number of duties, which include the two primary roles 
of coop advisor and internship coordinator. In the former role, the 
coordinator is responsible for counseling, advising and placing students 
in internships which satisfy educational, and career goals. In order to 
develop breadtli of knowledge in certain areas of employment, coordinators 
are assigned students in special program, areas. \ Coordinators also visit 
sttidents on-the-job and make themselves available for solving work-relf~ted 
problems.^ They assign grades at the conclusion l^f the Internships, 

As internship coordinators, coop staff are responsible forN'nitiating and 

maintaining continuous relations between the college and employers, which 

includes the tasks of developing new internships, obtaining part-time 

place'mqnt listings, and securing graduate placement listings. 

Since LaGuardia benein its coop orogram, two required activi tiesci have aug- 
mented the interns,Hip experience. Prior to their first- internship, students 



are required to take a ."Coop Prep" course, taught by a coordinator, which typi- 
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calTy meeJts_one hour each week. The Coop Prep course helps students prepare 

for their internship experience in the following areas: 

■ Assessing thf^ir own experiences, stren(^ths and weaknessesX^ ; 
— Building the confidence to project their strengths, especially in an 
interviev'/\^ * • , 

Beginning to develof). career goals ' " « 

Identifying go3 Is f-or^tTfeHnternships • : 

. - Identify i^i^ij^K M 1 necessary for a particular internship or ca-reer 

Understanding the philosophy and procedures of the LaGuardia program 
and their responsibility to it - 

Ujiderst?.;iding the employer':S needs and goals, and his expectation of 
the intern I ' 

Selecting initinl internships in the context of their larger goals 
The Coop Prep .'course ■ is uss4-to. test and evaluate the kinds of performance ' 
that will be expected o^ students on the jcfb. Students \vrile their resumes,/ 
often for the first^ tiino. ..They run through simulations of their job inter- 
views, "Often students are. su- prepared for their first interview that they 
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- are disappDTnted-by it. Students are largely enthusiastic about their rela- 
tionships with the coop advisors, and are pleased with the close relationship 
they can develop with their coop coordinator: "he places you; he has a file 
on you; he knows you." 
L The second requirement of the students on internships is the coop seminar,^ 

The seminarv^ meets once a week, normally at night, while the student is on. the 
internship. The seminar provides an opportunity for students and coordinators 
to critically examine end Evaluate the intern experience. The purpose of the 
seminar is to use the internship as a learning laboratory. Students are requir- 
ed to make observations about themselves in the v^ork setting, b ith before the 
group and in writing. Pselevant literature to career areas is discussed. 

/' A sequence of three seminars was designed to. match the development which, 
occurs within students as they complete their three internships. The first of 
these, "Work Values and Jc . Satisfiers," introduces students to yvdrk settings 
and the expectations ^ado of students on the job. The seminar is designed to ^ 
l:larify work valued through examination of work experience. The second semi- 
nar was developed with tv/o options. For those students who are clear about ^ 
their career choice, a seminar entitled 'Employment Opportunities in Your 
Career* Field focuses on the realities of employment in a chq'sen f ield--oppor- 
tunities, salaries, advancement. The other option is gear^ to students who 
are still unsure about choosing a career. This option explores the siritability 
of various career fields to a student's educational.. and fi^rsonal interest and 
needs. The third seminar is an -independent research prpject which allows stu- 
dents to examine an aspect of their intern experience as it relates to their | 
academic studies. The se'1^inars are taught: by recruijts^ from the academic faculty, 
coop coordinators, student service per^nnel and non-col 1 ege personnel hired, 
as adjuncts. The non-college personnel are from business, labor, and industry. 

Students initially objected to the non-cred'', required Coop Prep and 
seminar. -CO jrsos. For the first two years of the program, and the college, com- 
plaints ccntiviu^d, particularly, among liberal arts students. These ha ve^s^jb- ^ 

sided, . however ; and are, now "vi ntual ly nonexistant. Faculty and administrators 
suggest the reason is th^^ *. udents have come to identify "coop ed" with LaGuardia, 
and they choose to^-'^art i/^ ■ : -.e in the requirements of cooperative education 
there. ^ • 

Although the Coop Krep ana ot:vninar courses were effective in preparing for 
neir internships and providing", an environment for reflection on the coop ex-, 
perience, educators- were dissatisfied with them. The problem of "integrating" 
the classroom experifi.(ce with the work experience was not solved by the seminars; 



the seminars were not seen as "connecting" with the field experience. In an 
effort to link the tv/o experiences .ore closely, a "coop curriculum" v/as de- 
veloped. This curriculum, given the unfortunate appellation TAR (Teaching, 
Application, Reinforcer-ent) was developed jointly by members, of the c^ op fac- 
ulty and the academic teaching faculty. 

The essential concept behind the TAR model is that experiential education 
and classroom instruction could potentially become an integrated unit in 
which the resultii-g whole is indeed more than the sum of its parts. 

, -The key element to actualizing this educational model is the TAR field 
N^Uabus that is introduced 1n tfie course and which provides the student : 

wlxth pre-structured guidelines for analyzing the experiential application 

ofy^concepts ^irst learned in the classroom. 

The underlying concept to this exoeriment is that the internship can in- 
deed become . a valuable laboratory where the student can assess the appli- 
cability of academic concepts to real life situations. 

As the name su.gges ts ,Mhere are' three elements to the TAR curriculum. The 
Hrst component, Teaching, is conducted in introductory courses to academic sub- 
ject areas. Here students enroll in, a course where they learn the fundamentals* 
of a given acj^demic area, its language, its form and:Customs, its logic and its 
values7\Stud^ are. counseled by the coop advisors and their counselors to' 
take introductoTv^ courses which match their academic, and potentially their car- 
eer, interests. 

Following this cou:- ^.e, students take their first internship. They will 
also have taken the Coop Prep course, ''"his is the second component. of. TAR, 
the "ADpl ication. " Students gain a field experience which 'proy^des them with . 
new information about the viorld. This new-view is then rQinforced--the third • 
element of the TAR curr iculum--in the coop— seminar. . In these^' seminars, a stu- 
dent uses workbooks specifical Ty related^tu-theHtitroductory 'course the stu- 
dent took previously; Thus, the coop curriculum achieves a continuity which, 
at best, guides the student through intellectual constructs pertaining to an 
academic subject area, places the student in an. internsh'ip where. those constructs 
are "reality- tested." and forces the student to evaluate his or her job per- ^ 
formance, test the validity of the related academic subject matter,, and clarify 
the student's values in >^e1ation to the v/ork setting.- This is no small order; 
it is exceedingly difficult to achieve, harder still to achieve with students 
who are struggling toattain ^college level basic skills. Ther^e are specific 

areas, howe.^?r, whe're th^ college has achieved notable success. \Two stand out 

■ • ■ . ■ ■ ■ i' • 

a*; exemplary: the philosophy and data processing curricula. | 

• Philoso phy Cur ricu-lum ■■ ' . \ 

. The "key" to the cohnecti on between philosophy and cooperative education 



IS the Introd'jction to Piiilosophy course. The course was developed by a 
LaGuardia philosophy professor, who also. developed the coop sfeminar on work 
and phil^osophy. In th'^ introductory course students study abstract concept- 
ions of freedom. Questions of human nature a^e addressed; students are asked 
to consider if it is fixed or whether there is room for grwoth. 

Students in the cowrse are taught-how to think, particularly about their 

■ own experience, T!ie question of "Am I free?" becomes meaninc^'ul when, 
tied to their exp'^r iences. ' 

, What does one do with one' s. freedom? We deal with Skin id ask-^^vhat 

it would be like to live in a Skinnerian world. We read i i i Rogers. 
What is the "qood life"? What does "on becoming a person" mean?^ We study 
a little of Zen philosophy: ^ This all provides a natural lead in to one's 
own experience, to one's v/ork. 

Student? who have taken the Introduction to Philosophy course -are eligible 
to select the philosophy coop seminar, for wjiich the course is a prerequisite. 
The seminar focuses on linking questions' about work and freedom. The 'work- 
book developed for the seminar outlines five major questions about wor^ and 
freedom. These quei^tions, in all their parts, provide a structured curricular 
guide for the seminar. When paired with the daily journal students are required 
to keep on the job for the seminar, *a powerful interplay of first hand experi- 
ence and intellectual, sometimes affective or emotional, reflectif^n take place. 
Following, are the five questions posed in. the seminar, where. the zdcher acts 
more as a facilitator tivan as an instructor. ' 

1. To what extent do you feel free' on your internship? 

— What hapoens when you make mistakes? 
--Do you feel pressure at work? 
■ --How did yen seTect your internship? Why? 
i --What would you like to do differently? 
^ --What is'-thfr authority structure at your job? 

--What do yen get out" of your job? 

2. To what extent do others on the job enjoy freedom? 

/ --This insight is supported with subordinate questions about 
relations . nniong the v/orkers OO; the job. 

3. Do jm want to< be fre^ on the job? 

--How much responsibility do youhave? Do you want? 
— How do you determine resoonsibility? 

--What is tho relationship between freedom, and responsibility? ■ 
--What dees it mean to work independently? 

4. To what extent should people be free on the job? 

--What are the. employee-employer relations? 
—What expectations are made of employees? ' 

■ ' .' --What responsibil ities do they have? Must they have? 

'--What rules exist at work? ... 

■--Vihat constitutes adequate performance? . 

5/. Are work ^and freedom compatible? 

. --How does Monday morning .feel ?" " ' • 

. • —What do you like and dislike bri the job? 
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—What is iJ^^portant for yow on the job? 
r'^ ' " — What role in your life do you want work to play? 

— Are you free to choose the job or career of your choice? Under 

what conditions? 
— Can you f»^el free generally without feeling free on the job? 

FiPially, students are asked to describe the process of learning they 

experienced through the internship ar,d the seminar. This^last question many 

students find difficult to answer. The philosophy instructor describes the 

students who are at ?'ract:ed to the philosophy coop sequence: 

The students are primarily liberal arts people. They're not entirely 
clear about what they want. They* re not entirely happy with their in- 
ternship, because they are often put in jobs below their capability. 
One student hoped for an internship with the airlines, but it fell through. 
She had to deal with these questions we ask on a waitress job she held 
previously. Thouah she complained that she wanted to -tlo this with a job 
that she liked, the' seminar made her clearer on what she wanted. It 
didn't make the job any more palatable for her, in fact her dissatisfact- 
ion was heightened and her feelings sharpened. 

Another student worked with prisoners on Ellis Island. Another woman 
worked in a legal office. Through the quarter she learned to be more 
assertive.. 

A lot of the effect; on students will depend on the quality of their 
placement, because the questions we ask in the seminar will bring out 
bad or negative feeUngs from a bad placement. The case of thei^ait- 
ress was very clear. But the experience is valuable for most students. 
Some of the journals were brilliant. You might want to look at them; 
they're th=)t good. It was a thrill inq experience to read these. There 
has. been some student resistance, however. They're afraid to account 
for why things are going on. -One student said "I just don't want to 
talk about it. Why do you keep^asking questions?". 

Students expressed nn interest in pursuing the last question regarding 
the compatibility of work and freedom. As a result of this interest a new 
course- was developed entitled "Freeclpm and its Application to Work and 
Leisure," Here students keep journals, of how they spend their time, at work, 
at school, at home with their families h|id at play. Tensions between freedom 
and constraints are examined. The philosophy sequence at LaGuardia is self- . 
styled to "cut across any experience or in^e^nship, as close to experience as 
can be." Though philosophy: is clearly an abs^^act academic discipline, the 
faculty asserts its relevance to "life experience: " The practice of the philo- 
sophy coop curriculum supports this contention. 

Da ta Process ing CurriculurU, 
■ Another successful coop curriculum model is the data process^ing model- 

While data processing retains a glamour iniage for most siudents, it is in- 
\ , creasingly difficult to place graduates in jobs. The data\processing coop 
•curriculum focuses on developing the needed skill, vocabulary and concepts 



for students to excel in the field. The Introduction to Data Processing 
course teaches technical skills. Student also learn th'; vocabulary of the 
field. The role and futjction of various jobs in the field are examined; the 
^■ operator, the progranmer . the analyst- The skills needed to perform each 
, job are emphasized, so that students understand what jv^.s require proficiency 
in math, writif-g or spee<-h. Basic concepts such as flow-charting are taught. 
Students learn how to loqically and sequentially conceptualize and chart an 
operation. 

Tie data processing coop seminar reinforces these concepts for students. 
During their first internship, students apply flow-charting techniques to 
graphically depict their own jx)bs. Or they may be asked to chart what they go 
through during registration. The introductory course and seminar focus on 
developing "survival skills" in the student. They are taught observation tech- 
niques to describe what jobs perform at a data processing center, what their 
functions are, and how they relate" toy^the operation of the center. This 
qives students an excellent opportuni'ty to survey professional options in the 
data processing field. > It greatly enhances their ability to realistically as- 
sess their interest and performance in specific job roles. 

One principle in developing the new curriculum was to not force students 
to decide too soon cn a spe^^ific job. We try to counter the effects of 
the stereotypes that exist between jobs; operators are seen as ethnic males , - 
and programmers are seen as v;hite males. 

We hope that the TAP curricula and coop experiences will allow students- 
to decide on career oaths for themselves rather than be pigeoaholed into 
a choice based on incomplete or stereotyped information. 

Vie look for the ability to define what they did on the job and what 
others did, particularly in terms of the technical vocabulary they have 
learned in the classroom. They verbalize problems they've had in the 
work setting. The process of problem solving is the focus. Our students 
are very cooperative with one another. They work v;ell in group settings 
and buddy syste^ns. 

Pr oblems and Recent Activities 
The philosophy and data processing curricula have a,chieved a sophisticated 
articulation between the 'Academic setting and the workplace. However, there 
are prp'blems. For many areas student enrollment has been low. A total of six- 
teen students have participated in the philosophy -coop curriculum over three 
quarters. This is 4xplaiiied by the prerequisite of the Introduction to Philoso- 
phy course. before students may take the philosophy coop seminar. Planners are 

-.currently reorganizing existing TAR curricula, particularly the seminars, to ^ 
allow students from simil ar academic disciplines to take a combined seminar. 

• Under a-US Office of Educati •'z*;*^ career education grant, LaGuardia is also develo- 
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ping and refining TAR curricula for every discipline taught at the conege. 

Another significant problem experienced with the TAR curricula is its 
utility for the ufiderskilled student at LaGuardia. These students, by scor- 
ing low on basic skills tests, are required -to take conipensat y courses for 
little credit. They will often drop out of school in frustration over unful- 
filled expectations. liGuardia staff are sens'itive to the issue and this 
year they have set to r-^ke the TAR model work for underskilled students. An 
expanded, slower paced version of the introductory courses ^111 build from 
TAR models. For example, the oral communications basic skil. course will use 
the TAR commurlc^^tions syllabus as a guide. 

The objective of the model is to directly relate cognitive "11 -activity 
in the Basic Skills classes to the work experience and to hx^^^fully 
achieve a breakthrough. 

Basic Skills students work; they hold jobs. They're successful in the 
workplace. It's the college telling them they are unsuccessful. 

There is disagreen?ent among faculty of the value of the jobs Basic Skills 

students normally hold: 

But these jt js can't be considered an internship. It's a disgrace. There 
is no substance toSvorking at McDonalu,-s, and they can't learn responsibili 
in a part-time job. How can we deve'iop a workbook which will hinge our edu 
cationaj objectives on such. workplace tasks? 

Relating the coop experience to the needs of underskilled students is a 
"nev/ and difficult endeavor for the college. The payoff for these students 
is potentially great. Where remedial courses push a student to the edge of 
borerfc-Ti and continued frustration with school, the coop program may succeed in ■ 
sparking many students to be highly motivated.' This would indeed represent 
a mighty accomplishment, for programs which work for independent learners, for 
highly motivated students^ are common and comparatively easy to design. 

OUTCOMES : 

LaGuardia's cooper^itive' education program is a fine blend |0f intellectual 
-conception, educational practice and concern for the student. 'The college has 
managed to translate a sophisticate/d conception of cooperative education which 
integrates work and academic experiences. There is a strong esprit at LaRuardi^ 
Where it is reported that most 'of CUNY is depressed and discouraged over budget 
cuts .and tfie imposition of tuition, LaOuardia remarkably seems buoyant. It h^s 
managed to retain a $15 million renovation project on a main building. .It4ias 
miraculously prevented the fir/'ing of ariy instructional or student support staff. 
Even more notable ^s the action which LaGuardt-^ faculty took to. preserve fund- 
mg for counseling positions, i At other CUNY colleges counselling staffs have 



been decimated by budget cuts, often with f acul ty wranql ing for the counselor's 
jobs. But at LaGuardia the faculty testified before a college-wide conmittee 
that they c-uld not do theAr job without the co?^n -.valors. Though counselor posi- 
tions were^ lost through attrition, not a single line was cut. Counseling at 
LaGuardia is thorough, and comprehensive. Students are required to take an ad- 
visory hour through their first quarter, /or which they receive no credit. 

It is the cooperative program, however, which marks LaGuardia as an except- 
ional instit<;tion. Students are Vtill served by the program. They Team to nar- 
riv/ their desires, not lower them. They often make contacts on their intern- 
ships which p'?*ove useful to them. Many are hired by their employers upon gradu- 
ation. Stude^its are aware of the benefit that three different internships 
on their resumes give them. Some tell stories about friends who are envious of 
the'jr program at LaGuardia. For many .the money earned on the job is needed in- 
ducement to stay in school. Students express satisfaction with their coop- ad- 
visors, though some coitiolain there are not enough. Students also grumble about 
distasteful, boring, internships, but in their complaints is a consistent note 
of awareness which bespeaks of maturity and a professional patieoce, 

The Dean for Cooperative Education summarizes the intent of the cooperative 

curriculum: - 

Cooperative education is not an end process. It's a methodology, not 
an end result. The mere fact of putting students in the markeii'^lace 
doesn'tmean that something will happen. 

The purpose. of the liberal arts is to prepare people for a place in society. 
Psychology leads to an understanding of the self; sociology leads to an 
understanding of gtn')'jp dynamics. Developing values and skills is the pur- 
pose of education. The arnied forces are very effective in training people • 
for technical jobs with what v/ould be considered a marginal group of 'students 

I Oon't feel colleg^^s have been effective in. using the disciplines, taught 
as self-contained entities, to'teach living, in the real v/orld. They lack 
a reality test for !:hose concepts. 

Coop education provides such a reality test for students; to be internalized 
in a v/ay useful for the strident. A good example here is| the philosophy cur- 
ruiciiTum.> using the construct of freedon to sort out a place in the wor^M. ' 
Is is real ly.'pnssil>le. to have a sense of freedom while working at E J 
Korvjbtte's? 

If it is not, students at LaGuardia come away with a notion of ^why. 
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INTERVIEWEES : 

JEFF JENNINGS, student. Middle College 
MELINDA ROSS, student, Mi^dla College 
ABBY MORALES, 'stjcient. Middle College 
JOAN SHEA, student 
RABBANAI MORGAN, student 

HARRY HEINEMANN, dean, cooperative education 
BASIC SKILLS FACULTY (in a planning meeting) 
KEN BERGER, Ot ice of .Institutional Research 
ALICE ADESt-lAN, '"-ectcr of Admissions 
PHILIP WOO, stL -nt 
mRTIN MOED, dean of faculty 
•NEIL ROSSMAN, philosophy faculty 
ESPERANZA MALCOLM, student 
CAMILLE SALERNO, student 
MILLIE DIAZ, student 
VINCENT BANREY, student 
MIRTAH.^ILBA, -student 

JEFFREY-l'KLEINBERG, assistant dean of student services 

JOSEPH "^HENKER; president 

RICHARD HOLMES,, counselor 

JOAN CUMMINGS, data processing faculty 




Contact: Hugh Reid 

Dean, Occupational Education 
Macomb County Community 
College 

14500 12 Mile Road 
Warren, Michigan 48093 
313-779-7194 

Macomb County Correnunity College 
Warren, Michigan 

The primary Du^^pose of vocational education is to develop employability. 
To me that's very basic. It's something that's not co^vipietely understood. 
Those who b::-ieve that a two-year vocational education course should lead 
to four yer< % or university transfer are poor vocational educators. Our 
programs are — I use the term cautiously--terminal . 

. When I came here eleven years ago. the college was packaging their vocation- 
al programs in two year programs. We developed short term, skill-oriented 
programs. We would not mandate a two year AA degree program. We extracted 
the core courses from each program and created the certificate option, a 
first in Michigan. 

Macomb County was made for a community colleqe. The heavy industry; there 
are thousands of subcontracting job shops. At one time we were the fastest 
growing county in the US. It's made up largely of second and third genera- 
tion Italian and Polish families. They don't aspir^e to get their children 
throjugh Harvard, but through high school. We serve the needs of this com- 
munity. It's perfectly respectable to be a machinist: WeVe a conserva- 
tive community, hard working, industrious as hell, and supportive of 
what we can do for our kics. 

' Austin Hartsho. r: 

Dean, Occupational Education 
Central Campus 

ORIGINS 

In many ways Macomb County Community College is its community. 700,000 people 
live in Macomb County. It is in southeastern Michigan, adjacent to Detroit and 
it supplies the auto manufacturers with a large percentage of their work: force. 
Americans .of Polish and Italian descent comprise more than half the population 
of the'rounty; they are oredoiminantly Catholic. Large numbers of Canadians 
and Souther .^-'^ migrated here during World War II in search of work. A conserva- 
tive mood ns political sentiments in the County- Voters overwhelmingly sup- 
ported Geov. - Wallace in the 1972 Democratic presidential primary. However, there 
is a stronn strand of unionism as a "way of life" in the county. Macomb County's 
tremendous growth of the last decade is a result of per^ole moving from Detroit. 
Blacks comprise 2 percent of the population of the county. 

; Macomb. County Com^nimity College is/the only postsecondary educational insti- 
tution in the county, college officials attribute its beginnings in 19E-2 t\ the 
leadership of the hiflh school . superintendent at the time, who was disturbed that , 



there were no locally available postsecondary options for high school graduates. 
The Van Dyke School District was declared a coimunity college di>:trict by the 
legislature. For seven years MCCC was no more than course offerings on. the high 
school cam I in the afternoon and evening. These courses, however, enrolled 
8,000 students- In 1962 county residents voted to tax themselves to support con- 
struction and growth of the college. Today MCCC has two campuses. South and 
Center Campuses, is plan-ying a third, enrolls nearly 25.000 students, offers 



certificates or degree programs in nearlyLSO occupational areas, and is the larg- 
est cor.Tmunity college in Michigan. MCCC is an arcntypa! comprehensive community 
college. 

South Campus is the larger of the two! campuses, enrolling about 18,000 stu-^. 

dents, primarily in engineering lechnologies and business. Center Campus offers 

business, public Siirvice and allied heal th programs. Bath canipuses offer "general 

education" programs, and provide basic courses in the liberal arts. South Campus 

is the older of the two. Though one Board of Trustees has always governed both 

campuses, there have been separate administrations. "^On^, aspect which has been 

recently added is collective bargaining among faculty. MCCC has a strong, i'^depen- 

dent faculty union. One administrator commenp oh the development of the union 

and its affect on curriculi-n development: \ : 

It was inHially a union which. used to gelt overcome with confrontation tac—r. 
tics to nmedy past ineguities . A spiritlof cooperation is now coming. In-, 
itially innovation and f'aculty development were rejected by the union. Now 
we are getting inore favorrible response. \ 

■ . 

PURPOSES * M 

The purposes--one could even speak here of al raison d*etre--of MCCC are as 

much B reflection of the rnmmunity as is the college's identity. The President 

of the cjllege identifies several student purpose^ for attending Macomb for 

those students seekinn a HA degree/: - 

One of our goals is "-^o serve |the stiident seeking a BA degree, but for 
several reasons prefers to come first to- a coinmunity college*. Some of 
then are late bloomers, feeling their past ac^id^mic performance to be v^eak. 

them to exoeriment. Other 
es, but they don*t have the 



Others don't know what they want and v/e allow 
students know what they want and have the gra 
money. So they come here; it's close, and thdy can live at home 



The large majori ty of Maconib studentis Jo not 



eek a BA. or at least do 



Sjeek 
ies at 



not go on for a four year degree after . thei r' studies at the community college. 
Their purposes are clcv .'V' tied to occupational goahs. They take advantage- of 
Macomb's courses in the v: . iineering technologies to upgrade their skills, income 



and position, or to inaMitain their staitjs in an increasingly competitive and 
constantly changing job" rnarkec. Such students may enroll steadily for one or 
two evening classes a vee!: until they earn a desired certifi-ate or degree. 
Others may take a single cojrse for a specific purpose. These student pur- 
poses comprise om; of liicomb's most consciously articulated purposes: to coii- 
*: 1bute to area' manoov/er development. In. a highly work and empljDyment commu- 
niity, this institutional function is of great service_tb- local reside its. 

I MCCC provides for non-occupational self-development, offering a variety 
of liberal arts or "general education" courses.. MCCC also offer wide ranging 
non-credit courses in their continuing education program/ A little over half- 
of Macomb's students are enrolled in general education/ 

The college seeks to orovide a wide variety o^community services, offering 

counseling and job placement* a community rasourcll center, and access to the Media 

//■ . 
Learning Center and the P^ogrammpd Learning Ce^fter. 

// ^ ' ' . 

The college catalo^jue sumrrarlzes these^'^insti tutional purposes: 

^ — Providing^educational experien -3//and training necessary to prepare indl- 
viduals for entering semi-professional, trade, and technical occupations. 

— Maintaining transferable general education, l^^beral arts, preprofess'^onal 

- / currlculums designed to stjp^dlate understondi^^g of the social , sciertific, 

and cultural aspects of our democratic society. ' 

■ ' • • • 

-- Offering vocational , personal , and academic icounsel ing and advisement---"— 

for students and potential ^udents so they may make realistic choices of 

programs, courses, and^ccupational goals. 

— Providing coinmunity service programs designed^-to assist individuals ^nd 
groups in developing to their greatest potential. 

ACTIVITIES , , . / 

V. 

MCCC is a compreher^sive community college with particularly diversified 
.offerings in t..gineer inn tecjinologies and apprenticeship programs. Certificates 
and associate of arts doare'es are offered in allied health, business, ,publ^:c ser- 
viced/apprenticeships and industrial tecnnolcgies Automotive tech'no,logies, tli- 
mate control, allied health are heavily enrolled. Macomb was a poineer in Michi- 
gan iji the creation of certifiCtUe programs. By studying a series of core courses, 
students are^ quickly ^?b1e to earn a certificate, which indicates competence/in a 
specified .technical or serv.r.i irea. The diversity of s«ch certificate programs 
creates a flexibility in programming which is highly suited to individual needs, 
particularly employment needs. The general education curriculum seeks to provide 
students with a liberal arts background. It was particularly designed for the 
transfer student seeking to go on to a four-year school/^ ^However, the program at 
Macomb, is. also of benefit to the "more casiial studer^ who may s,eek only to fill y 
gaps in his educational background, develop new spdial skill s oW avocational inter 
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ests, or add to his* personal ity." 

Apart from a conscientious desire to provide fjr all st*:uent and resident 

.needs, the educational offerings and mission of the college does, not differ 

signigicantly from other coinmunity colleges. One administrator:. 

/The instructional purposes are nothing unique for any coninunity college 
which attempts to be comprehensive- The difficulty lies in trying to do 
soniethinq for everybody. We. want to -fulfill the transfer needs of students 
who feel they can neither afford or hack it a^t a four year school- 

Clearly general education provides a service to the occupational programs. It 
teaches people how to be citizens, how to be flexible. The institution needs 
to provide re -training services for students. We have several student*s here 
with, BA's. ■ / \, 

The general education students largely have no goal, nor can they say why 
they're here. Or if 'they have a goal, it requires them to gbs^t least 
four years. The occupational student has convinced himself he neis a goal. 
He's already in tie cluster of jobs arid career areas. He has specKic finan- 
cial purposes for being here. - 

Macomb offers in addition to its academic and occupational programs a wide 

range'of services for students, graduates and residents at large. It is these 

services that carry* Macomb' s mission beyond expected curricular activities and into 

areas of student support and community service. They give greater meaning to the 

term ^'comprehensive, communi ty college," and collectively comprise a model of a com- 

munity college conscientiously seeking to serve its clientele. Following are brief 

descriptions of these services and activities. . 

Counseling Act i vities 

.MCCC employs 35 full time counselors to help students with academic planning, ■ 

financial aid, personal development, career planning and job placement. Care was 

'taken in designing the new counsel ing center iatfiouth Campus to make it a comfortabl 

"pTace for students to be. Though there, is sc^me student dissatisfaction expressed 

over a lack of clarity from their counsel ors ,^r(^gardi rig' transferabi 1 ity of credit, 

there seems to be general :;tudent satisfaction! with the counseling services. 

One student said: ' 

Counseling is set up for a larger goal, a\career. Even with general' education 
degree, there was* a sense of purpose. y Students. here ask what you are 
going into, not wliat courses you are taking^ Tfie counselors kept asking where 
you were going, the experience anionq ^tude\ts with counsel ors' varies . The 
counselor narrows wh? n' s workabl e for ycLi- 

. The counsel ing 'off ices house a placement se/'vice. Counselors work in coopera- 
tion with student'^problems of career and job choice. The service sponsors 

^an^^mpus— Tecru1-ti-ng^by-einiHoyers-^nd^rov-i-des--re^^ — It~i-s— av^-i-Tabl-e— to — 

fuTl time and,part time students, graduates and persons from the community. The 

South. Campus ha's\ operated ^> full time pi acement service for nine years. The Center, 
Campus brejgan the service iri 1974. 
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^ . ^ • SEMLCC . 

MCCC participates In a nine-campus consortium to operate a computer-based job 
bank and manpower projoction service foV- students and employers. Called SE^^iCC 
for the Southeastern Michigan League of Community Colleges , the following colleges 

; participate: Henry Ford, Highland Park, Macomb County, Monroe' County, Mott, St. Clair 
County, Schoolcraft College, VJashetenaw and 'Wayne County. SEMLCC is a collective, 
regional effort to improve community placement services on a number of fronts. Or- 
ganized in response to a widespread interest in graduate foil owup and manpower re- 
porting, the system was planned three years ago and becam- operational with the com- 
puter in November, 1975. It is jointly ^financed by the participating colleges-and 
the State Vocational Education Department. 

The system maintain-s three files on occupation/curriculum, students and em- 
ployers. The curriculum file relates employment opportunities for the compre- 

_ hgnsive range of course offer ings among t he nine colleges. The student enters basic ^ 
data on courses xoinoleted, grades, major and <3reer or job interest. The employer 
file lists 750 employers, specifying the number'^of SEMLCC graduates they have placed, 
in what-'jobs and what courses and degrees they had.- A job file, listing where 
specific job openings can be found, is currently being developed. The state is in- 
terested in using SEMLCC as a prototype Informationxsystem. It has asked the consor- 
tium to select a college? outside of the southeastern area to train their personnel 
to use it. * 

Operation of SEMLCC is quite simple. A student sits at a videoscreen computer 

terminal and, by following simple directions, can call up any combination of job/ 

. student/employer/curr^'cular information. The student can also arrange to have a . 

hard copy print out. SEMLCC is.a sophisticated placement and manpower projection 

service. It serves the- following functions:/ 

identify alumni and describe their activity after graduation. 

identify curricula that do/do not enhance a community college graduate's 
chance of securing at least entry level related employment. 

provide additional employment information relative to the number, kind and 
level of jobs students enter; monthly earnings; as v;ell as geographic loca- 
tion and type of employers who hire both one and two year community college 
students. ' / 

identify the nunber and type of students who continue their education at 
four year Institutions. / • 

provide all Southeastern Michirian League Placp-ient Offices a yard stick 

'_ with y/hich t o measure their pre_sent performance with other placement ser- 

■ vices, as . we 11 as establish l^JFand regionBl"TioTms~fha^^ ' 
I in evaluating future graduate placement follow-up results. 

SEMLCC is an exemplary local information service. Despite its rather advanced 
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development, the cbrisortiun' has prepared a regional placement proposal which 
would further broaden the scope of information and services provided. The pro- 
posed activities include publishing a fall and spring manpower report. This 
has been requested by Southeastern Michigan employers, the Southeastern Michigan. 
League of Employers proposes to publish annually an "employment projection" which 
would serve to: 

-identify occupatiorial fields where greatest nu'ntber of employment openings 
will occur. 

-identify occupational fields where least number of employment openings will occur 

7-identify new occupational fields that may require adjustment of present curri- 
cula offerings or may warrant development of entirely new one or two year oc- 
cupational programs. ' r • • . • 

-identify and prioritize those employment factors considered most important in 
the employer' s /decision to hire a job appl icant. ' ' 

Also proposed is .the publication of an annual "job market report" listing cur- 
rent and speci-ficJx!C^l_einnlayment information includ^ing lj_stinqs, applications, 
placements and comparisons and analysis of employment activity. An annual graduate 
follow-up report is also proposed. : 

Macomb is several steps ahead of its own information consortium. MCCC has"^ 
published for the last several years follow up data on its students. There has 
been a good response rate to these surveys, ranging up to 88 percent, Macomb's 
graduate fol low' up report is an elaboration on the required reporting of the Michi- 
gan State Department of Vocational Education. It includes employment data by sex, 
ethnicity, salary and. curriculum, as well as employment status information. It 
indicates "who employed who," and shows the number of students transferring to 
njeighboring four year schools. 

I The placement service also distributes a bi-monthly publication. The ' Pathfinder, 
V/hich, in newsletter format, gives specific: and up-to-date career information. Each 
lissue focuses on a single career or job area such as climate control, allied health,, 
/legal career, electronics, c)^chi tectural design, computers and construction. Infor- 

jmation is related speci^icaTly to opportunities in the southeastern Michigan area. 

I Other Supportive Ser vices 

Other counseling sorvicrjs are provided at MCCC. The Special Needs. Programs- 
Career Development' is funded, oddly enough, through the state's Department of Vo- 
cational Education. It is therefore housed under the dean for occupational edu- 
cation, apart from other counseling services. This has created some administrative 

-t2hii\'on-..and_4irof5S3jojnal^^^^ programs are 

.designed to support the student who "cannot beexpected to succeed in school because 
of a physical or emotional handicap or history of academic, social or economic dis- 
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advantages." The fM*o<vMm provides counselinq, -diat]nost1"c testing, and skills 
building and orientation services for students. The director talks about the 
program: ^ 

Research in the past has shown- that students who are "under-achievers" . come 
to coniTiunity colleie like Macomb- to develop skills. It's necessary to develop 
clear career ideas. Career clarification will open students up to their skills, 
to resources and to available jobs. The end product of the community college 
degree is not nec^'^sarily the paper, but saleable skills. 

At Center Campus v/e use a paraprofessional staff of 30 student tutors. South 
Campus doesn't use student tutors as much. It's a possible source of conflict, 
because they may take jobs away from the counselors, who need an MA degree. 
Peer counseling is a bad word around, but for student services to survive, it's 
necessary to use paraprofessional s ^iiore extensively. 

There is student testimony to the support that the Special Needs-Career Devel- 
opment prograia gives: 

/' 

I need somebody to practically hold my hand. Here they give you the encourag^-^' 
- ment. I have a good relation with mv counselor. If it wasn't for c'^reer de- 
velopment, I wouldn' t be going to school, I couldn't take it. They look at * 
your culture, test you> ori^t you to the school, talk about courses. It's 

time for me to r.tart thinking about the future. It's more important for me 

• • to be in co^'lege than to be working at a short term job. 

Macomb also provides a Community Resource Center. The Center holds work- 
shops on personal growth, career development. It also houses the Women' s Resource 
Center, offering 'pr^ograms of specific interest to women. Many of the offerings 
at the VJomen's Resource Center relate to occupational needs of women in the area. 

There are two 1 ib^^ary-based services -at Macomb open to all community resi- ; 
dents. They are the Programmed Learning Center and the Media Learning Center. To- 
gether they couple multi-media library resources wi.th tutoring, diagnostic services 
and learning resources. People come. in wanting to knov; how fast they read, or if 
they have'a reading di^ifcility. They may not feel inclined to actually enroll in a 
course;. they iriay siinply desire a recognition of their skill in a non-graded and non- 
threatening atmosphere. The tv;o centers also provide the same diagnostic and tutorial 
services and learning resources for Macomb students. 

MCCC also seeks dUzCf^ participation In developing institutional goal s.. It 
is not clear to wh?)t ex':ent these efforts are superficial or . lead to.substantive 
changes as a result of citizen review. A Citizens Committee on Educational and 
Financial Meeds and Resources was formed in 1976 as a result of an MCCC .Board of 
Trustees resolution. 75- people participated in the report, which made 36 recommenda- 
.tions for college ar.tio?^. They did. not recommend discontinuance of any program at 
Maconib, and they sugoested expansion of a number of programs. They also endorsed 
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an increased mill?.ge Ux to pay" for Macomb's expansion of facilities and offerings. 
The Committee ratified, as its first two recommendations, tv;o fundamental princi- 
ples of MCCC. -They urged that the '^^P^ ^ ^^^^ college, and they. 
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.reaffirmed the county* s coj^nitment to an open admissions policy for the college. 

Macomb has also conducted a survey of county residents to determine community 
attitudes toward the schooK According to the president, 650 people were inter- 
viewed, finding 80 percent with a "favorable" attitude toward the college. 

Other Educational Programs _ - 

Macomb operates a "small cooperative education program, though they hope to 
expand it. Their largest number of placements in one term has been 252. They are . 
particularly interested in understanding how to integrate a cooperative experience 
meaningfully with a; general education student's preparation. The coop program has 
existed at Macomb for nine years. In order to be placed, a student must be a sopho- 

r - 

more and maintain a C average. The coop coordinator: 

We have to be careful who we send out. Coming from a guidance background, 
. , I would hope that the coop experience would be helpful for marginal students. 
We need to attract employers. Coop students are hired or gain entry to new 
fields when placements are needed. We're also attempting to get placements 
in general education, but that seems to have unpleasant connotations for many 
employers. * 

-There appears to be an administration commitment to expand the program, 

and the college has received support from the US Office of Education to do so. As 

it is now, placements are largely 1 imi ted to engijTeer:ir-g 'and technology students: 

Macomb offers a continuing education program ta area residents, listing a wide 

variety of non-credit cour^^as largely intended for personal enjoyment. The program 

began ten years ago, and although most courses are short term and related to self- 

enrichinent topics, many occupational courses are offered as well. 1800 students 

use the program annually. / Courses in television repair rr?lp a shop retailer learn 

how to enter the service business . as well , Management courses are offered to he-lp 

mid-level managers or foreren better understand their roles and their relations 

with their employers. The ''students'* are marked by a low level of patience. "If 

they don't like a couirse, tfiey simply leave' it, or tell the instructor; ther-e's 

nothing holding them ttiere." People in tlie continuing education program like to 

talk about providing "hands-on" experience? for students. Classes are -held in 

■ ■ ■ ^ 

community settings, rather than at ne college. Offerings are determinect-.by^tudent, 

community and business dem^md. Often a course will be offered in the continuing 
education program as a prototype for a credit offering within the regular, credit- 
bearing courses- of Macomb. 

Macomb participates iri an apprentice program operated by the- National Associa- 
tion of Engineering Companies. The association represents 43 tool and die manu-' 
facturers in a tri-county area around Detroit. The college provides access to its 
engineering courses for the program's apprentices. The program is qalled the 
Cooperative Association Design Engineering Companies' Apprenticeship Program. ' 



Currently 66 apprentice:^ are enrolled in the five year program. They v,*ork 
•a full day. and attend classes at night. The program culminates in an AA degree 
and a secure job for thf^ graduates. The program has enrolled ZOO apprentices 
in the past during a single year, but it is feeling the impact of recent eco- 
nomic cutbacks .in Detroit. The coordinator of the CADECAP program: 

--Those"who want the apprenticeshio feel that they want to woric immediately.-; 

Most come from the high v/orking class. In effect, we offer a five year- 
technical ,colloge program. They 'earn a living, get paid, get a degree, 
and their school inn is paid for by the employer. And they have a job- when 
they get. out- They get an education where chances are they wouldn't other- 
wise. ' 

Our studenjLS -test^etween "SF percent and 80 percent. It's a working people's 
environment. They know what an apprenticeship is. The A students say it's 
too slow for them. ^ . ... 

Without faiK employers give good reports on our graduates. They are well 
placed. One of our students is out teaching in high school and seeking 
to place his students with the association. ' - - 

OUTCOMES - ^ 

Like other aspects of MCCC--its origins. and purposes--its outcomes for 

students are best depicted as a reflection of the community. For if there is 

a triumph at 'Macomb> th'^s grand success is nothing more than the simple but 

consistent effort to serve a community as a cqmprehensi ve institution. MCCC 

has accomplished this. There is a pecceptible sense of. ownership here. 

Althou'jh there is <\ flurry of words at Macomb' about such concepts as "career 

education" and "coop educati on" --the people of Macomb County seem to truly own 

this college. They enroll here, ^n droves. They drop in and drop out at thiir 

•V ■ ■ ■ ■ _ . 

own convenience, for thpir own purposes. They may take an AA degree, then a BA, 

then a Masters. This hanoens. Or they may take a certificate, or just a hand- 
ful oF courses. Or they may learn how to make stained glass windows in the con- 
tinuing education school,, for no credit. Or, they may hesitantly appear at 
the Programmed Learning Center to have their reading level checked-, validated, 
approved by a college. The word college rings bells for many of them. And, 
they have voted to ta>: themselves to support this institution. 

Indeed there-are Inudable accomp*^ ishments. The SEMLCC. information system 
may be among the most sophisticatedvstudent follov/-up, job referrals employer 
service and local manpo\.er projection system in the country. And Its creators 
are seeking to make it: nven better. Macomb did a fine job in preparing better, 
more understandable information about 5;tudent costs and' student" financial aid 
as. part of its^ participation in the B 'cer Information Task Force of the Fund 
forthe Improvement of Postsecondary Education. " 

erIc , \io2::"' 
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Macomb County residents evidently enjoy livinq where they do. Even 
younq graduates are reluctant to take job placements beyond reasonable commuting 
•distance from their homes. The vast majority of students choose to attend 
MCCC because it is the local college. They cnoose not to go away to school. 
MCCC recognizes this, does not foist other agendas on its clientele, provides 
— them witK.a truly wi de a rray of educational and support i ve servi ces and resources 
That is an achievement. .. " 

There are no razzle-dazzle curricular end-runs at Macomb. There is an 
awareness of such possibilities as "career education," but this is seen more 
as a new way to look at what Macomb is already doing. Institution-wide "career 
education" at Macomb is defined as the provision of a wide array. of occupational 
offerings in a flexible- iranner suited to diverse community needs, integrated 
With counseling services and supportive programs. As such, it provides a solid- 
model of what a large, comprehensive community college can be- 

INTERVIEWEES " 

. HUGH RE ID, dean, occunational education 
JIM VARTY, director, soecial needs 
DUNCAN. MILLER, special needs 
AUSTIN HARTSHORN, dean, occupational education 
FRANK ANTHONIS,. dean, continuing education 
CONNIE KRASOl-JSKI, placement officer 
SERENC GAIL FORSGREN, student 
PETE QUICK, counseling 

DOROTHY SAVAGE, director, cooperative education . 
JUANITA GAWRYLAC, SEMLCC coordinator 
TERI ROBINSON, former student 

BENJAMIN SHUMAKER, associate dean, counsel inq ^ 
CARL WAGNER 

MIKE NIX, student \ 

DEZO SILAGYI, vice president, student and academic services 
.ROBERT POELOFS, president • 
LYLE ROBERTSON, vice, president for instruction 
BILL STOEHR, National Association of Engineering Companies 
ADAM MICK, placement off icor . ' 
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CONTACT: Dr. Steve Forrer 
Northern Virginia Community College 
Extended Learning Institute 
8333 Little River Turnpike 
^ . ' Annandale, Va. 22003 

(703) 323-3371 



CAREER EDUCATION FOR NON-TRADITIONAL STUDENTS (CENTS) 
Northern Virginia Community College 

We start with a basic assumption about the- uniqueness. of the adult 
learner. The social, economic and career objectives of such learners 
are different fron the mere traditional college student. Our materials 
are desogned to provide" time-space 'free instruction for adults. The 
best way to reach adults is not through the classroom. .^^ People need 
to get insights into their problems quickly, in condensed fashion. 
This is what we designed our guidance materials to dol 



ORIGINS . " - . . 

Northern Virginia Community Col lege is^ part of the State Community 
College System, serving the Washington metropolitan area of Virginia. ■ 
NVCC has five campuses with a total enrollinent of 22,000 students. ^The 
Extended Learning Institute (ELI), established in June 1974, was envisioned - 
as the mechanism by which-the college could meet the needs of the growing 
and changing community served by NVCC, ELI- was charged with the responsibility 
of providing educations] opportunities to students who cannot or do not . • 
want to come to ;J:t;^er ca'npus.- It offers crecfit courses, developmental services, 
guidance and counsel inq services , non-credit courses , skill - deyel opment 
materials and a clearinghouse on available educational opportunities. 
Since i ts .establ ir^hinent, ELI has served 5,127 students. 

The effort to develop the CENTS Project was lead by Dr. Steve Forrer,- ^ 
with the support of tlie College President, Dr. Richard Ernst. Dr. Forrer, 1| 
who has a background in counseling, felt that the Extended Learning Institute! 
lacked a means of addressing the career development needs of non-traditional 
students, such as hous'^iwifes returning to v^ork, people wishing to change 
careersT.and working adults.' What these students needed most was materials^ . 
which could assist thein in' assessing their ore sen t s it ua ti on" a hd t a reer 



goals without the nece.^si ty of coming* to the campus or seeing a gu/idance 



counselor. 
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PURPOSES 

An underlying assumption of the CENTS Project ir, that the best way 
to reach adults is not through the classroom. With this assumption in mind, 
.>-tIie project staff set out to design print-based materials that could be used 
by different audiences in a variety of settings. The materials were to" be 
s'elf instructional, self paced, flexible, open ended, independent as units, 
and comprehensive :is d whole. The materials could be used in the classroom, 
the- counseling ce nter , the library, as well as the home. They are designed 
to help the student assess their skills, clarify their career goalSs.and 
define the steps tov/ard goal attainment.. These career education." materials 
are useable ''by and for" a diverse audience of consumers, with or without 
a counselor. 

ACTIVITIES 

Project staff conducted a telephone interview survey of 100 c ommunity 
residents who had previously been identified as seeking a career or job 
change. In suiroary, this survey indicated adults had problems and concerns 
in the following basic skills areas: 

-Knowing about t\\<^ world of work 

-Career decision rieking 

-Understanding the linkage between work and education 
-Ability to take actiori on career related decisions 
-Approval of sel f (abil ities, skills, values, etc.) 

(Final Report 1975-76) 
The CENTS Project developed a comprehensive six unit sequence of 
. materials to address these problems and concerns. \ 
1. An Introduction 

The first unit is an introduction, to the. approach and content of the 
series of workbooks./ 

■ 2. Decisions ' . 

The second unit i? aimed at learning and practicing decision making 
skills. There Is alr^o an emphasis on problems or obstacles in decision 
making unique to adiilts such as age discrimination, role and sex stereotyping 

3. Self . . ' \. ; 

This unit is directed at ^"knowing thy self" and identifying values; 
g oal ST~1 nter est5~a nd^strii i s r - Th e~kn ow l^dge-gairre'd^by^ eacn indiviaua l"~t q r ms 
a foundation for future decision making.. 
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4. Work 

This unit serves as a guide for integrating work and lifestyle. It 
also provides basic skills and information necessary to interact with the 
world of work, 

5. Preparation . . 

The fifth unit f'l-^n'liarizes" the student with education and training 
options necessary to implement a career decision. It provides information 
on which skills are necessary for different careers and how to go about 
developing them. 

6. Change ^ . 

The last unit is aimed at implementing the career.goals once they are 
identified. It provides the basic skills necessary for the job search, 
such as resume writing, interview techniques, and how to deal with problems 
or obstacles. ^ - , 



The books are designed to b^ interactive with the student rather than 
a lecturing text- Throughout th^ series, an effort has been made to include 
graphic representation of concepts.. As much attention was given to the design 
and methods as tq, the content of| the units. 

.The materials are intended^for use in the classroom, the' counseling center, 
the library, the home; wherever you find people seeking to change their 
relationto the world of work. The materials may be used by returning students, 
during freshman orientation classes, by women's organizations, social service 
agencies, and correctional institutions. The Project staff is working on 
getting the units published and made available at book stores and more visible 
outlets, such as the IncaVdrug store. 

OUTCOMES 

Since tTie develofinent of the units was com.pleted in June, 1976, they 
have not^yet been widej'iy tested. The staff hoped to have the* unit books 
for use in courses this fall, but there v/ere printing delays. They were 
forced to begin tlie fall courses with only xerox copies of the units instead 
of the printed workbooks. The response to the approach and content of the 
^material-f f rom the students was initially positive, but the project staff 
feels that the printed units will be more engaging and useable'for the students. 

rhe'^aqSjciplited ouTcome of^thne^'vo~jec't"i~s~a "cdmprehens i ve "seVf^assessment 
tool that'-^n.be used in any setting. The materials" will be evaluated by the 
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students v/ho l}se them. - 106 



CONTACT: Sister Mary Austin 

Doherty 
Alverno College 
3401 S. 39th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53215 
(414) 671-5400 



ALVERNO/COLLEGE 
_MllwefuKee. Wisconisn 



We have designed ^ curriculum in which the development of competence is cen- 
tral. It isour conviction that 3 liberal education can be designed which 
assists students to develop generic abilities which are essential fo^ a wide 
variety of careers. 

This is an especially pressing need for women of Alverno. Our students are. 
usually the' first women in their families to aspire to a career. Narrow 
skills will lead to narrow opportunities which will not fulfill the post- 
baccalaureate needs of students - personal, professional^ civic. We seek 
to develop the notion ofja career in our students as not just a job, but 
as the pursuit of responsible citizenship. 

We speak of an outcome-oriented education within a liberal learning frame- 
work. 

-Sister Austin Doherty, 
Dean for Curriculum 
Development 

ORIGINS 

It has been three full years since Alverno College began working with a <ur- 
iculum centered oh student compWence as its outcome. Kt has been six years since 
the President of Alver'Mo challenged the academic faculty with the following quest- 



ions: 



What kinds ol" questions are being asked by professionals in your field that 

relate to^' the Validity of your discipline in a total college program? 

■ ■ ■ - ^ . ■ . . ■■ 

Hw are you dealing with these nev;, problems in your general education courses 

and in the v/ork for a ma^r in your field? 

What are' you teaching th^t is so important .that students cannot afford to 
pass up courses mi your department? 

Beginning with those kinds of questions, Alverno College has come to a focus 



on student competence r?s described in thG\opening quotation, through a .process 
which is described by the College as: 



-neither imposed nor imported, nor even\ introduced' as a concept from. outside 
_the-GolTege. -Instead, it developed as\a series of-tentative responses and 
gradually adopted solutions to indigend^us problems. 
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After receiving the President's Ciuestions in 1970 as ^:art of a "crucial in- 
quiry" about the future of Alverno ColHgef the faculty in the acaSemic disciplines — 
and professional programs met regularly to hear each department's justification of 

its contribution to unde'^raduate education. A recent publication by Alvorno fac 

ulty describes what happened In the period fro^a-jgJU to 1973: 

Out of these sessiojjs came the question: 'What. are the outcomes for the stu- 
dent, rather than the input by the faculty?'* - which, in turn, became the 
focus for our year-eud Faculty Institute. In a rigorous week of thought-* and 
discussion *...we managed to define four broad outcomes or "goals" of the -ed- 
ucation we offered- ^ 

During the subsequent year the curriculum committee was charged with breaking 
out the^se four general outcomes into a mora detailed system. ^ . 

By the third year, an expanded list of "competences" had been developed and 
was ^iven to an academic task force for shaping into actual curriculum. 

What ^/ere Alverno College's background and problems which brought about this 
orientation? , . 

Alverno College was founded in 1936 by a rel^'gious order, the School Sisters 

of St. Francis, to train v/omen in three areas: education, nursing and music. The 

/ 

entire faculty. was co-tiposed of sisters of the/drder. Alverno serves the local 

Milwaukee community, with 55 percent of its students corning from Milwaukee's South 

Side. , Eighty percent of t:he students come from Wisconsin. Over 90 percent of the 

College's students are whUe, mainly of European descent and matching the city's 

ethnic neighborhood composition. . 

lOver the years, more and more lay faculty were hired, and in 1968 a decision 

v/as rijade that the College would no longer train sisters, but would become a liberal 

arts college for women. This decision was described by an administrator: 

The ne'/^xlay board asked the question, "Should the college exist?"^ There was / 
great questioning on the part of th^:* faculty, taking n^w look at liberal arts 
education. The faculty was too naive to think in terms\of fundraising. Up 
to then the Order supported the College. The^ facul ty was concerned about sur-^^ 
vival, but didn't relate our student -outcome orientation to a fund raising 
orientation. . • 

Today, the Colleqo's Faculty io represented by a third in the nursing divis- 
ion, a .third from the Order, and another third in liberal arts, equally divided 
between male and female. Although^he nature of the College - its faculty, stu- , 
dents,/ programs, and facilities - changed greatly in the transition to a liberal 
■arts college, Alverno lias '^eta.ined a marked influence from its heritage, the re- 
cent faculty publication about the change fn curricul describes this heritage: . 

8 
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Clearly traceable to Alverno's early heritage was' our interest in the ineom- 
ing student's orientation to Gollege' learning. Many of us were accustomed 
to think about the life of the educated' person in such terms as "calling"and 
"mission."' We tried, in orientation, to alert incoming students to this life 
its values, its rewards, and its strict^demands. / 

We were seldom satisfied with our orientation programs. But judging from our 
•graduates' reputations' as teachers, nurses, and community leaders, Alverno 
seems to have imparted a compelling awareness of. t'ne. obligations higher edu- ^ 
cation imposes. " > • 

Finally, being a college for women gave us a special Vocus. Educating- women 
for pro' :;sional careers, v/e had inevitably encount€l^d their lack. of pre- 
paration to assume or;'0^:en aspire to socially responsible roles.. We had al- 
ready committed ourselves, in oi/r 1972 decision to rerm;.in a women's college, 
to continue respcmdifig to this need as. a central part of our educational mis- 
sion. . ^. . ^ . 



PURPOSES 
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At the time wHen'A^ President challenged the faculty to justify the:%';;5 

^^^oirr^icul^^ faced a- difficult financial .situation. By questiori- 

Ving ; 'the;^curri'644l um^'^ and the. contribution of Al-verho to a -^m^^^^ com- 

muni-ty, the Coll ^ sharpened its. awareness of i'ts purpo^sp^ - ■ , . / 

We made conscious our role in educating ; women; Na^tional.ly, everyone is say- 
^ :^,.ihg women' s eolleqes are going put of existence:; i Does Miiwa-ukee three 
Colleges?' How dq we compete .with Marquette,,, and^the Unive^rsity of Wisconsin 
at Milwaukee? .These were problems for ..some people. But:it'!;S not /as^Ringfthe.^ 
prion qaest ion bf;^^.^^^^^^^^^^ to do^TH:/"' If you know what you /want, 

you'll find a 'baGker. . \ ^V'^^-!^ ' \ ^ •• v'V^"'.- 

, Although the President OGnvincin.gly denies that; the^^deci'sion 'to- rem^^^^^ ^ ;i 

.women's college was an .ecgnomic-^ comment that the massive faculty "de- 

velopment 'effort of tfe ^ariy" 1970's^-^^^ '^absolutely" to the current- financial 
: stability. • ' ' ' \ - ' 

. During this irferipd of extensive questioninqf the Col lege defined four goa^ls 
for the educationa [-"experience at; Alvern These'-v;ere: (1) involvement , (2) com- 
munications , (3T valuing and decisipn-rnfking, and (4) problem-sol vihg. .These fdur 
broall'^gm"l's""W^e '^fef i'ffed"' i:nt^)nTio:re~speri^ -a bi--)n' ^riesT^br-^competeri 



f^i bes the process - for refining 



als, it became clear that ''in- 



pected of students. The faculty. pubTi cat ion desp^ 

the goaT of t^'irivol vem^nt:" - '''"'vj- ■ . 

. . As the :Curricu lum committee worked^ with thos 

vplvemient" - .unlike communications, "''vaTuin jV ""/was"- 

mpre a- qual ity than a'^eqif ic, skil 1^.; Yet i t ujideniab'l>^:^expjcg:Ssed one o.f^our^ 
V most' strong.ly . held aims as a faculty;^' 



\ Working t'his^^ through was one of many experiences that contributed to our.dis- 
1 covery. of the nott-ofugt competence as a characteristic of . the individual per- 
son,, rather/than an enuiileration of tasks. A competent student demonstrates 
, certain abi/lities; she is also committed to using them. Not only can she an- 
alyze or cpminunicate effectively, she habitually does so. 

During thn curriculum-development process, faculty maintained their initial 

commitment to the liberal art^ context of the competence-based- curriculum:- 

Equal ly important >n our understanding of competence is context . When we 
realized that we had beep focusing too much on content and taking for granted 
those qualities v/e most' wanted to foster, we became especially wary of tradr 
ing that error for its oppasi'te— trying to teach competence without content. 

We. had begun'this inquiry, after all, as professionals dedicated to the mear 
ing and value of lib^al education; The kinds of competence we are now ^ 
^ ing to foster (jo r)ot develop in the abstract; they are developed only as in 
' • individuaV.studerit v/orks in the- full context of academic and profession di s- 
ciplines. This; remains one 6f our guiding principles. '• , 



Alverno has/called its approacfi^H fberjal le;?^ning in a management context.'*" 

A brochure enumerates the purposes. of ^ curriculum for students: 

-to be capable of managing change successfully in their own lives,, 
-to become integrated, functioning humanists. 

~ — to--aGiiu4-re---a-~tran5d-i-^iGi(x^^ 



to choope, plan and design' their own professional direction and career orient 
ation. * \ ' ^ , ■ 

-td dp competently what ,?they have learned. 

-to act. as effective 'chalnge agents in providing le'adership in business, pro- 
fessions, schopl , community- or any other typg of organization that seeks 
change in any of its structur^es or mission. . 

: ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ^ [■ ' \ ■ 

ACTIVITIES ' . : J\ 

In 1973, three years after the initfal "inquiry , Alverno began' its use of an 
outcome^-oriented liberal arts curriculumv-tiased on' e^ight competences, each divid- 
erf into six sequential levels of development. The eight Competences are: 

1. Efffecti.Ve communications ability. ' 

2. Analyti^aycapability. ' / . 

3. Probl^em' solving caoabi^'ity. ■ .. ' • • • 

4. Facility in forming value judgments within the 'decision-making process. 
• 5. /'Effective^ social interaction. / 



7. Uri^rstanding the contemporary world. * ♦ 

8. Educated responsiveness to the arts^ and humanities. 

on-going faculty and curriculum .development activities 
over the past six years, Alverno.. has succeeded in integrating the. teaching of each 
discipline with the eight competences 'and their six levels of achievement. Each 
faculty member is free to aelect those competences and levels which- fit most clO/Se- 
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ly with his or her strengths and subject matter . However, every course at Alverno 
is taught explicitly to train students in the competences as well as in the sub- ... 
ject matter. . \ - 

Every teacher he^re' has transformed his or her course to foster. development 
. of basic competences. The psychology teacher focuses on analysis of human 
behavior, througin use of films, simulation, case studies. They must focus- 
on making appl icahions of their course content rather than having the students 
■ ^ commit the information to memory. In many ways, it sounds like. what a good 
teacher has always 'done.| ■ . ' 

The concentration on competences and student development pervades the College 
in other ways as well. Alverno has changed to a divisional organization, which 
includes both discipline divisions, such as naturaV sciences, and competonrp div- 
isions, such as analysis. Addi tTt)nally, the. method of keeping >^ rv ^^cts ■; 

the depth of the changes,. No course credits or grades are listuu. Hather , the 



achievement of the required competences and levels are recorded. Students select 



"areas^of concentration" for specialized study. These concentrations resemble tra-;^^..^ 

ditignal' majors., interdisciplinary work, and blends of ' off-campus experiences. 

' The definitions' of competences focus on clarity, and understandabiltty'-for stu- U; 

Hpntq, fnr fflrui±y^.,£fir.'assess.orSv as -wetl as for ,pe'r-sons^ ^ .institution. } 

Their definition is With enough specificity'-for the' individual to allow for "demon-^ ; 

stratipn, assessment and credential izati on of s,'elf -directed learning and attainment.-" 

The -def ini tiofif^ are^ contained in a document which delineates precisely what \ 

each level for each coinpetence lis'and liow it i,s to be, demonstrated. For example, • ^.j 

Competence 4 is: ''Qeveiop a facility for making value judgments end independeait j 

decisions." Level >4 of that- conpetence is : ; . . ■ 

Make value judgments for which you (a), identify viable alTtj9:-nati ves and (b) 
forecast and weigh consequences. * ' . • . 

Make a series of value judgments from each of the two following starting . :^ 
points: ' ' . ' . . ■ 

a) hx\ area related to decision's that are important to your personal life ' 
/(e.g., decisions regarding lifd style, career, beliefs, etc.)^ 

b) An area related to decisions being made in the world today that affect 
/ public life (e.g., decisions that are. economic, judicial, legislative, - 

business-, r^^ligious, civic, cultural, etc.) 

4 — — -^-1 



Clarify you*^ orocess oT mci^ ing the nbove val ue \j jdqment^ , r 

by analyzing ^vssumpticm^. inipljcit both in your -'^'kv^ jao- :nts and in al- 
ternative ones, and 

by analyzing and evaluating the possible consequences -.nolicit i-n your .own 
judgments cind in alternati ve.^^ones, . ^ ■ 
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Areas of concentration as designed by selecting content from traditional aca- 
demic disciplines. They may be organized around. a co^nc^pt such as "the environ- 
ment," or "communications,", and be integrated with an off-campus learning situa- 
tion.' The area chosen Tor concentration will provide the integration (a key word 
at Alverno) of content and skill needed to achieve the advanced levels oi^.competence 
A brochure describes how a student's development might occur: 

For example, a student determined to become a communications expert might 
conceivably produce a one or two-year long design for learning which combines 
. level 5 and/or 6 oT three^ "competences: CI ("Communications CapaWlity), C5 
(Social Interaction), and C7 (Understanding the Contemporary World), Or she 
might see CI, C2 (Analysis), C4 (Valuing) and C8 (Understanding Arts and Hu- 
. manities) as a combination that would best help her achieve her personal goals 
with the profession she has chosen. 

Assessment Activities y . . > 

Because students at Alverno do' not advance on their knowledge of discipl ine- 
. t^as-ed-HTif 0 rma ti:an~bat-rrn her-^^^ 

assessment differ>s substcintial ly from that at most other» institutions- In addir * 

tion to'a variety of assessments in courses, .an asse'ssment center has been set up 

in which students^ particularly 'for /the lower level competences,: are assessed on 

.their^mastery of specific skills. ' Wide use'^is'liTade^of videotaping in vhlich stu-"^ 

dents. have the opportuni":y to view themselves in performance of skil,ls ur tasks. 

Teams of assessors are brought together for groups of students, Trivs^e teams 

are .coixrposed of faculty, advanced students and business and community prrf^sion- 

als. The involvement, vf the latter group is particularly notable, as the?? CcAlege 

has managed to faster gcrod relations with many members, of Milwaukee's pirofes^ional 

community, who seem eager to participate. An Alverno graduate, now worl^iavi Vn the 

College administration, ;:ryro^^'des an insight both about the attraction y'ror aroa, ^ 

professionals and the acliual process of assessment: 

* ■ . ■ . - 

,1 trained as an assT'Ssor. I was-.forced "to identify the flow .of le%ff,Viny, a:nd 
learned to usb this information \in my ov;n career development. Thn*-' why vie' 
can get business people as ' asses'^-rs. They grow through the expe/un- too* 

Tfie 'assessment is very specific. We learn how to identify andvi^lriua r- 
genizationar^bilities, body language, eye ^cont^jct, idiosyncrac^ - We liise 
a lot of. video taping. It develops confidence in the students, / 1' dor 't- 

:geiyjp"t:ight~when--^^ — -c-emiera. i s tro4^4^H:-hemT--~ — — — 

One faculty member noted how the assessment process led to the^closer - tv- 
gration with the. content of the academic disciplines.: . 

. The first fallout of learning by outcomes is for the faculty,/ It af^fectts 
my process, .^^particul^rly when I have to pssess the skills of/my stud^'^ts. 

For example, students sometimes consider ""the arts to be unstructured and non- 



: analytic. But you'realize you must analyze in theatre. It's a perfect oppor- 
tunity for teaching analytic skills, while at the same time teaching content. 

Though- use of tho assessment center is heavy by lower level students, students 

are also assessed In class by faculty. Assessment for the advanced levels is 

more complex, as more time, integration and mastery of wider variables and broader 
abilities are' demanded of students. A College brochure i Vlustrate,s: 

A student preparing to teach,, for example, might want to develop her skills 
in social interaction (C5), problem-solving (C3) and communications (Cl ) to 

• Level 6. In her student teaching experience, then, she would, design perform- 
ances -that involve demonstration, of effective organizational activity (C5 L6), 

;. demonstration of problem solving as'an assumed approach in her own search for- 
knowledge and. reflection upon experience (C3 L6), ^and effective communication 
■ j through coordinated use of three differerit media that represent contemporary 
. 1 technological advancement in the communications field (Cl L5), Her assess- • 
\ '.. ment' te^m' would consist of a faculty member representing- some^ special ization/ 
. ] . in one of the' three competences concerned, an advanced student in education ' 
I,, (possibly a recent gradua.tej ,. and a person from,.the/.Milwaukee community (poss- 
1 sibly an y professi onal who specializes in comriiuntca'tion to the kinds of groups 
: I . involved) . > - — ^ — — — ~ — ^ 

\'" Off Campus ExperierTt'tal Activities. ' ^ . . ' 

\ ■ -i- . . ..^ , ' ■ ' ' . ■ ■ • ■ 

\ While Alverno was developing its competence based .curriculum, it also began 

rintTg7Tr''fTTe^ff^m^^ — ~ 

have the opportunity £o .opply their liberal arts and .competence-based learning 

in work settings. The program began a's a result of complaints from liberal arts 

students that "we ara always preparing to be something and never arriving.'- The 

program's purposes are both personal exploration /and preprofessionat: 

« ■ . . . ■ ■ 

This kind ^pf experiential learning is beneficial to students who are taking 
a pre-employment look» at their chosen, field, or career: . It. also is 'the set- 
ting for those who,5e vne^ is to demonstrate process or content knowledge not : 
directly linked to a career choice. 

> "Students are individually selected for placement, or take the initiative them-. 
selves, to des'ign a placement as part .of a course'or as a complete course. The Dir- 
ector det^cribes the program: . / 

We :began with seven students who were carefully screened. We couldY^aff ord 
^^5;nothing^ but success. -We screened the employers carefully, too:. My'%xper- \. " 
'./.ience with the business coirimunity was very positive. They are inter'as^ted 
and go out of their way to help. the student. 

~\ \ '■ ~, ■ ; ' \ ■ — — ' — •* : — ; — ■— ■ \ '■ . 

• v/e insisted that it be a closely monitored ex^rience.^. Whatwas'the student 
vjearning in her class or major,, and how vvoulcTthat be'applied in her work? 

It is out: objective to Assist the student tc/ pt^obe what is possible V'out 
"there" in a job, sorting out what she v/ants to do. * . j . 

One psychology student was. placed in lan autistic- child care aide position. ■ , 
A math major v/anted to' see how math was . used other than in the text. " She ;. / 

•went through the same orientation arid training in data pracessing at Mutual 

• Life Insurance- as the employees therev .vV^^ I o. 



Some examples. of sliident experiences in OCEL further illustrate the 
program. It is important to note that students' goals are often tested, and 
as a result either reinforced or rejected. 

: • We placed one early childhood, education person in day care, and through 
that " though the student had no previous experience with little children - 
she discovered she could not stand 1 ittle children and thus did nd^t.want . 
to be a teacher. 

Another .student found that she did not want to be a researcher.. Others, 
found they could ful f ill themsel vef in business areas which they never 
before thought- possible." 

The motivations of business and professional representatives participating 

in OCElN^e wide ranging. . HoweVer, . most of them share a willingness, even an 

eagerness, to become involved in the school . One representatives 

Competence based learning will require sojie educatibn for business people. 
,. Thf^ may affect business' wi 1 1 ijngness to participate. 

~- — Another: — ^ - ^ * . ' 

-^.Jhe- academic* V)orld and business World hay.e long been too invoTved-in '^'^ 
: . their oWn;tircles, %th no' interaction/ ^Th^ should not be the: case, par;ti- 
cuTarly with business being the .pV^imary consumer of graduates. Involvement 
in 'OCEL also repre'seht_s training. -for our people in their reaftions with . . . 
— i^iti4e>^aU.egel-^'AiJ,itl^^ invoTved too; we _can_qet free 

labor. ' -But 'it also brings in new, fresTi ideas, though mahy~oTThF"stLi^^ 

jiray be young and innocent. - ' 

* ■ .' • . ■ ' 

Some of the business professional have /extensive experience in corporate 
personnel assessment practice's. They have helped train assessors for Alverno 
■from/the business^'^ector. - This facilitates their role as assessors for Alverno 
students. One suc^i. business representative describes the distinction between . 
corporate and educational assessment: ^ ^ . 

' ^ ' ' ■ . •• ■ ' ' ■ \ ' ■ > . 

^ In industry, the esseiitial thrust of assessment is identification, not 
development, "as it ir>'fbr the college' The places " aren ' t thei^e in bOsiness 
far everyone to be a nianager , and we must- design our assessment- process 
•> tQ identify those individvuals with rnanagement- potential .* 

Thi 5 attention to assessment carries over for students in the program, for 
the professional .representcjti ve is asked to act' as .a Joint assessor with the 
student's faculty sponsor. . ' 

SUideiiLs r'epeaLeulv c Ue~-the4-r-&&B^H^x-fif^r4-M^^^s-^^ 
valuable leafrning at A f ve^no. "^v Some- had experiences; at four different settings. 
Nevertheless, participation in the program. remains at no more than a fifth of • • - 
the" students, each semester. This may result from the need for OCEL students to 
■'omplete lov/er level competences before thay may be placed, ailTL'hough this is 
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not clear. For soine disciplines, such as psychology, OCEL is a requirement" 

of magors. One faculty member who has supervised 35 students on. placements, 

'describes the link between her discipline and OCEL: 

Our content Is so beautifully integrated with application in a community . 
/ setting. Students develop a sense of importance working in the cormiunity 
in varied help^ing situations... They have served as volunteer . aides to 
school psychologists in the Milwaukee Public School System, as co-leaders 
•in group therapy^ settings , and in ntlirterduS other human service professions. 

I have organized\a seminar for students in off-campus experiences, in 
that way making i\t possible to assist in- a.^^entoring posi-tion as mahy as 
twenty, .students. \ In the seminar students, address themselves to, theoreti- . 
cal. foundations and engage in group sharingand problem solving, they 
learn the importar^ce of rnal settinq,, a theoretical fraimeworX,. planning 
for Mch c:oc:«5";-n ^u^j i^jntain! .vj p ; vjl,£?§^jl ^t»cordings. In .sub5e.q:;,uent:m6re 
irxlLiiM, J oif- impus e>cperiences , students supplement the expepence with 
library research on some topic, in psychoTogy. " V ■ 

. ■ . . ' ' ' ^ . \ 

. Prior to' completing, a contract with-- a' community agency., the ^udentvand 

r arrange for an appointment with a contact person frorTa t hie agency m... 
order-to discuss mutual goals and beneVits. I do an or^-sitfe visit fo>^ 
each student. The agency liaison is invited^^to attend the student's final 
^asses;smerit-pre5entat/ion which may take the form of a VT-deotape or' slide/ . 
tape presentat:^'on in which she demonstrates her. goal achievementSi. '. 
. ■ - ' " / • • ' ■ ' ' ' • ■ v'^ ■ V' • 

outcomes' / ... , ^ 



The overall characteri/zation of ATverno is a college which has reorganized its 

institutional mission^to provide^ learning based on outcomes for students , 

measured by- the-^mastery of abilities demonstrated byvst'udants. Nowhere is this 

made clearer than by talking with Alverno students, they exhibit an assurance 

rarely foundj'n students of any age. The students iriterviewed for this jeport;^ 

wii:hout exception:;,, look on their experience at ATverno with' pride and satisfaction. 

Ttejr view of themselves" as women with an ..articulated'* professional; self-concept 

is striking for .its candor and power.. Some s-mdVnt comments -i lliustrS'te:' 

f iriifily donot Ivdlieve in absolute goals\ You should 'be wtll ing to alter 
career goals.- Th^ best way to do this is |to get out erf- academic settings^' . 
and Tearn hovv to apply your academic learniiijng* to the. -world... . 

T- came* here v/hen I was 25. After seven years of being a secritciry and 
writing^ letters for'^my boss to sign, I y/anted to sigm my own letters. 

• • I was attracted to a sm^Tl college with a iDsychology offering;. T initially 
• viewed the competence program as complex. ^ They dragged me ki;ckiTr\:q ^and 
screaming through "implicit behaviors," ''niSl!5:ural events;.-' Now J' ve' 
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internalized these elements. They fit beautifully with my psych major. 
■ I"WQs also attracted to Alverno as a women's college. I went to a women's 

high school, and I TMke not having men around to label me as "agressive.V 
• I've stayed here 'because of the challenge. You have to be on your toes 

all- the time. I feel good about being a woman, too. I'm confident, not 

embarrassed. I have a priide in the feeling that, dammit, we can do it. 

You can't get out of here without being damn good. That's the bottom 

line. 

.You're constantly Gncourac^d to'assess where you are, where you've, been, 
where you' re' going. They key word here is integration. You're forced to 
analyze and integrates evervt'^^'n^' did, if thpyVe injecting it 
' into your bio )d. ou're c .rr ...^ remina. in courses that you should- " 
M lerrelatG your lear>nng .dnd your experience. . 

. Here you become a woman who has tested her capabi 1 j ties , who has the con- 
fidence, the abilities. You've learned youVe a capable, intelligent 
person,. I can learn; I can analyze; I can solve problems; I can^ partici- 

; pate in group discussions. That is where it wil Vhelp me in my career.. 

The OCELs and' the competences fit well togetlWr. For most OCELs', the'^ 
goals *are to match beliaviors within a competence; For example, i/bu will 
>/rite a, summary- of -your -interaction wi^ You will set goals, , 

"examine the 'interaction and see how they^ rela^te. Or with problem solving. 
\ On my job, personnel conflicts needed to' be o>//er come to oet the Job done. 
It. came down- to a basic^ coMunic-.tion problem . You learn how .ypur owh ^ 
personal process operates % "probTem. solving by breaking it down '-into 
specific elements.. 7^' ^ 



I liked the idea of being at'a col lege where women are the administrators, " 
• some of ^the most professionally cOTrtpet^nt yai^ Ttiey don* t limit 

you. You can get a vision of yourself that :you' ve never had before. 

OCELs provide .experiences for the competences. The content, the pirbcess, 
the. experience are Integrated; they. can't be separated. Once lyou get to 
- thfe higher levels, the process of ir^ti^g-rating these things is automatic. 
1 Students, here are given respjonsibility. They ere respected by their employers 
\. We come off as more professional people. We in^terviewed prbspeGtive faculty 
\here at Alverno before they were hired. *■ We did) it before the video xamera. 
\^We were as cool as can be, w;.hile the candidates panicked before it- 
There is :other evidence: that students have internalized this process of 
integrating skills, content and- experience, that the process has^become habitual . ' 
One. faAulty member: _ 

...Cayreer development concern.sJ.were always linked \with these outcomes. • Stu- 
' dents .have evidenced that they've internalized the process'.. /Students con- 
ducted college^wide open forums every /year -for the past three years. Usirig' 

the Assessment, communicatinn and rrii-iral ,qL l^j'^l<;^ they critiqued the pro^- 

\here for tl?e faculty. ' ^ f-'" - ' 
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There, has been a total impact on the college. Nothing' is the same any- 
more. Your profc3Ssional .competence i^s on display, and you know the students 
will see it- • Nov.* the professor needs to define what competences will be 
learned in their courses and how. 

For many students, the Alverno program has led directly to jobs. ^' 
been hired by the nolloge itself in administrative posts.; Others have beei. h^ed 
by thi^v OC£L oi' ' e)"s. This tangible outcome, combined with the development 

abiiHi- s t^nd the semse of confidence, represent Impressive accompl ishments for 
Alverno graduates. [■ 

The clarity of purpose, the commitment to an educational process measured by 
student outcomes, and the inspiring role models pr-ovided by many of the faculty 
and administration, all -serve to make the college an impressive learning place. 



Interviewees / ' 

. . / .. . , 

Mary. Austin Doherty, Ass^is^tant Dean 

Sylvia Murn, Director off Development 
' Celestine Sch^l 1 , Assi stajit Dean 
.Judith Schuerman Okulitch, Spcial Interaction 

JoeT Read, President;-, 

Robert Pitman j.pean / 



Kelley Conrad, Consulting Psychologist 
Alice Thetne^ Chemi/Stry . ■ 

James Hyland, Northv/estern Mutual Life /Insurance 
Lester \Weinberger/ Wisconsin Tetephone Company - 

' Donna Dollase, W/isco^S'in Telephone;: Comapny 
Raymond Helbert/ Mille>^ Brewing Company 
MichaeV Judge, /Sage FoodL ^ 
N^ncy GsDheidmeier, Student 
Christine Kal.ler, "Student, .Graduate, 

• Jerilyn .Bar;^" Student 

Susan Kinter, Student ^- 
Theresa Miiselman, Student, Graduate 

Agne^/Pertzborn , Behavioral Science . 
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CONTACT: Jeanne Curran 
Department of Sociology 
California State College 
1000 East Victoria 
Dominguez Hills, CA 90747 
(213) 532-4300 ext. 404 



' CALIFORtllA STATE UNIVERSITYXaT DOMINGUEZ WILLS 
Social Systenis Research Center ' ' 

We tried internships, but we couldn't get enough good supervisors. So we 
tried creating the work set-ting here at the instiittution; This is an academic 
simulation of the work setting. The teacher is mt always, available; you 
can't always see the boss; you must work through channels. Stu'dents work 
here. They get out only, to do interviewing or other project work. This is' 
the work experience on campus. We fi-gured out how to do it. 



A 



-Jeanne Curran 

Oirector^of the Research Center 

ORIGINS' . ■ - . ^ - j 

California State University at. Dominguez 'Hills is one of nineteen campuses // 
in the state university system. It has ohe of the highest percentages of minor-| 



n1:y~Ttmt^TrtS'TrTfoTllM^ 3Wo b I ack , 8% ThTcano", 5% Asian American. A- commuter 
school,_i.t h^vs an older student population, averaging in the mid to late twenti/es; 
There. are large num'bers of veterans, ful'T-time workers attending college at 



night, and women enter ingV-or returning to the labor market. Enrollment is 5,000 

■ ■ . ■ ■ *" • - - ■." ^ . ■ ' ■ // 

FT;E, or about 7,000 students and is predominantly' cohceiDtrated in the upper 



..division, -with 70% of the total enrollmpt'. (This reflfectS; the local competition . 
for students by five to ten community colleges. ) Until recently, "th^- statj.yuni- \ 
yersi tie^-were the major transfer institutions for grad?jjating cornjiunit.y coT^e^e 
•-^tucleiits ■ \ , - ij 

> CSUDH is situated ip the South Bay region of Los ATrg^les, an ethnicaVly ' '/ 
and economically diverse Itielange of communities. The area encompasses thj^. v/eal thy 
conservative community of Palos Verdes as well as/poorer, more industria/l tov/ns 



/ 



such as- Norwal k and Compton. Downtown Los Angeles is a one-half hour, coniniute by 
freeway from the col lege. ^ ' ' /V 



/ 



The:7Socicrt-'Sys1:eTTT!;'RFS^^ institutional research 

facility of the sociology department/at Dom1ngue2 HiTls, -although stiident ■ 
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j ■ . • • : ■ • ■ . 

enrollment is not limited to sociology majors. The first priority of the Center 
is to undertake research projects which have' a direct relationship to the instruc-, 
tional • program of the Department of Sociology. It is the intent of the 'department 

•ito use the center, to aid students develop marketable social research skills, for 
use both in.preparing for careers and graduate school. Students have the oppor- 
tunity to work on all staqos of a-research project and although the work of the 
center is. supervised by its three faculty directors, the students themselves 

• direct the projects. The center* s , second priority is to provide practical research 
. services to community agencies. 

-Although SSRC has clearly articulated its purposes, its original goal was 
not to create a. campus-based instructional research center for students, let 
alone one which contracts directly with community and local government .^agencies. 
^During the winter quarter of 1973, Jeanne Ciirr^n, th.e current director of SSRC, . 
-.worked wi.th a -few students to establish a . child care center on campus. The chi.ld 
care project attracted other' students and the group, formed a.;.nucleus of what was 

. later to become SSRC. the group, recognizing the importance of data to demonstrate 
the need for a child care facility, had a desire to develop the research skills 
necessary to collect such data. Curran assigned students to groups with specific 

r. responsibilities relating to the child care, project. ' $t .uxl£nt<; who hp^ci rnr\^ri data-^ 
were* paired with others who needed assistance in developing statistical skills. 
• The group developed a needs assessment methodology and combined research with 

lobbying to create the child care center .on the Dominguez, Hi.lls campus. A ~ 

student-parent board v;as rr^crunted to perform negotiat-i'dhs for the center with ^ 
th^ administration, at which time the orignial group ended its active .involvement 
in establ ishing the d|ay care center. — 

That summer, 3 local adult .school requested assistance from the Sociology /' 

... Department in; assessing the characteristics and ne^ds of its service, area and 

■ . "si^TerTrTtommahi^^^^ requests, A new.^:potential for effec- / 

.tive service to the conmjnity^wasj recognized, *lmci"^r~srt^ was/ 

planned. In the fall, the- sociology -field survey class performed a pilot study 

(the Compton Pilot Need Assessment Study.).. At this time, "the potential of this 

research group as a teacliing resource v/as real ized. ./ . 

^ ^ The group began negotia jt ing with 1 oca 1 agencjes through an inter-aaenc y 

. board ot directors meeEhng in whilcfTThere was an attempt to explore the 
mutual potential and ne.ed.s of the collSje and community.... Out of this . 
meeting there^yplved the idea of . a community of scholars in which' lay 
. people and professional share their expertise to develop better community 
planning. ; ' V 
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This first planning effort, the Coinpton Pilot Meed Assessment Study, pro- 
vided a model for* both the faculty and agency personnel of what would be 
accomplished through such an alliance. 

Four significant characteristics of SSRC emerged from. its initial work. 
First, a commitment v/'TS made to insure that students* research endeavors v/ould be 
"learning experiences, and faculty members would be used as teaching resources. 
Second, a new relationship between the community and university developed, link- . 
ing research needs of the community to the resources of the university. 

The third characteristic which developed early- was the use of a teamwqv^k 
approach to problem solving and specific tasks. Teams of students were formed 
for each task needed for compledtion of a project. The team approach facilitates 
students learning; from their peers, and provides opportunities for student par- 
ticipation and resppnsibiVity, fostering.a spirit of kinship and common purpose, ; 

■> The fourth characteristic of SSRC, rooted. in its beginnings, is more subtle. 
The center today has a feminist perspective^ This is derived from the Original 
child care project and its affirmative action implications, the strong feminist- 
beliefs of /^he director, and the interests of a segment of Dominques Hills stu- 
dents who are older, working v/omen attending classes at CSUDH.' The amalgam of 
these factors created a strong, unoff icial-^ femini st consciousness. 

The statement of purposes of SSRC articulates both^' the academic training 

and^community service aims of the. center: . ; \ " 

The. general purpose, of the Social Systems- Research Center is .to pravide 
a diverse student population with professional .experience and research 
skills at the graduate and undergraduate levels through participation in 
current- research projects requested by the community/ The linkage of" 
• college training and professional experiences to the expressed needs of the 
• local communi ty is in keeping with the public character and general mission . 
■ " of the college. -y 

CSUDIHI serves a diverse student population in the heart of a multi-ethnic 
community representing a broad epnomic spectrum.^ This leads to unique.' 
problems in providing the 1 iberaM arts education endorsed; as a main goal 
of the college. Students ^enter/the college y/ith widely divergent bac_k-i_..__ 
q r 0 un d s a n d jma,deai C-p napi-^a4;j^on-r:— Ma^ny-w h o-e xh i b i t a ca d em i c d ef f r i p"n ri(^ 
in traditiorlal skills require/sp^'cial help' in ' learning to identify and 
capitalize on the wide range /of "skiljs they do possess. There. is thus a 
crucial need for competencyT'Dased assessment of skil Is and for individualized 
competency-based training programs. 

j 1 — ■ . , • ■ ' " ■ ■■ ■ : 

' , In addition, the 1 ocati'ori of the . col 1 ege^in a community with -many- of the 

problems' which tredi tior/al ly accompany urban ^enters places special research 
demands and opportunities .on the college to enter into a new and cooperative 
exchange with the local communities. • . 
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Research has traditionally been reserved for the domain of experts and 
professionals, with 'a long period of preparation through extensive class- 
room courses before anyone interested in deal ing . with the problems of urban 
research is permitted to take part. As a result, urban planning often, 
takes place with little or no. reference to relevant academic research ar.d 
academicians have little or no input into'the realities of urban planning. 
^ There is thus a crucial need to bring academicians and the urban and social 
... planners together , and to permit students to ertter the process at that point 
wHen ^their enthusiasm still surpasses their skills. Such an approach' 
offers an opportunity to the students to realize the potential relevance 
of their training, and increase immeasurably the planning and research 
capabilities of the communities. 

In addition to the instructional and community service objectives, the center 
encourages. its [students to become assertive. There is a conscious effect 'to . 
help students to develop a sense of dignity and professional responsibility for 
their projects. - ' - 

" I want to change the. whole attitude toward students. Students aren't 

allowed to act in society. The fundamental attitude among\faculty toward 
students with lov/- skills is the fear of selling, our standards. They look 
down on these stiiden^ like veterans. '\ .v 

Instead of focusing on. what students can't do, l ask, '*what can you do?' 
We have students from 16 to 60. Some only 'need to learn how to take 
credit for all they know how to do; many others don't know how to do manV 
things. - ! . ^ ' ^ 

I've been accused of whoring my profession. But if the academic elite 
feels these students'shouldn't be in school , they don't have the guts to 
kick them out. They create people who are insecure, who don't know any- 
think, and they won't admit it. They have no respect for these people. 

They won't. permit remedial writing. Here you get yelled at if you send 
; something out that hasn't been checked by the writing team. We don't send 
it out if it is not swelled right, but we keep value judgement out of' the 
process. . - \ \ . . .. 

■ ■. ■ . ^ ' . • y ' ■ . 

.. . The. student is a nigger. They're ripped qff^_They-^re-never'rriat'ecras~^ 
people. ! — 7'" 

A] though- theTels a highly supportive cltmate at SSRC, one which seeks to 
establish a continuum for growing student responsibility and self-concept, a 
highly.. egalitarian structure ex^ists. The equity of ' roles and shared responsi- 
bilities serve as a pattern for the- diversity of students at the center. They 
also create models for professional work environments, which the students take 
A vith t bem-a-s-the-y-4ea¥ o thf^ sc hm-W By so doing', the 'process of social research 
and particularly quantitative analysis ,. becomes demystified for students. T>ie 
SSRC Student Handbook makes^^Wsvcjlear: . 
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You will be askecl-to perform those function of the research teams for 
which you have beef) trained, and you may choose several different projects. 
^ In these courses you will be performing professional work, not classroom ^ 
^ exercise. This is why we supply you with cards identifying you as staff 
members, rather ttuin as' students. The word 'student' has for so long 
carried the connoLation of 'exercise' and 'term paper' that few conrnunity 
people will believe that students are actually doing real" work. We there- - 
;,,fore: ask you' to remember to always identify yourself 'as a ' staff member' of 
■ 'the center. Otherwise, you'll have to do a lot of explaining about what * 
you're really dofng. 

In addition, there is an underlying purpose of the center, a desire to 
create a spiri t' of a small gr"oup cbmriiunity among the students and faculty. 
Jlgvel^oping a sense of belonging was clearly one of Curran's objectives: • ■ 

In^wbrking to create the SSRC, I was trying to repl ic^e'.^m^ 
. at Newcomb College at Tulane in New Orleans, with a1jt\its;;:acade^^^^ 

I had a sense of the institution; the ritural developed ^-^^^^^^^^^ place, / 

In Cal ifornia' there' s no sense of place/ There' s no av^aiTabil ity of 

faculty. . A realncss is missing at state cblleges^^^^^^^^^^ 
. \ col lapse if "it doesn't responji to sty/dents. • At SSRC,' the students v/ork 

through the comiriutn'ty and don't becqme nice hous.ew.ives, but active prof es-. 

sionals. I hope what* you' 1 1. •find here is a sense of " belonging.. V 

The center has also sought itd^.eltabTish its sdlldity at Dominguez Hills in 
an. effort to serveJ^s a model for other dep Although it has - just| endjed 

a year of support Jjfrom^^^ Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Edycation , 
(FIPSE), there is a strong commitment to the center from* the leadership of^he 
sociology department ancl the decin of the School of Social and Behavioral Science." 
The new president cf CSUDH is also supportive of the center, and is partfcularly 
aware of its public r&Jcitions value as the colvleg'e seeks to actively involve. , 
the community in its academic facilities^and resources-. -With a departmental 
commitment to maintain* facul ty Tines for the center ,.'i t can easi lyW'remain self- 
supporting through 'the paid contracts it 'receiVes from community agencies^-,,.. 

ACTm'TIESu. : ■ . . . j . ■ , ' - V 

The tone of the introductory tiiaterials for students is relaxed^, asking ..s.uch 

questions as "Do you thi,nk soqial research is something done by T ittle" bearded ^ ■ 

men in white coats?" But it is made cle&r that students will be expected to take 

on responsibilities and to sample- a variety of tasks related to vari'bus research 

projects. This particularly is true for thosewho enroll in the Center for more 

than one quarter:. ',. ; ' :;:;^'\v *^ -. 

• We ask you to cover.. as many phases of the research as possible to give ypu ■ 
a good idea of ^-^hat the research process is really' like. During this first- 
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quarter you will probably not assun;? responsibil ity Jpr any major task. 
If yoCt choose to stay 1n the center, you will be eJc"pect.ed to choose some 
area(s)^of specialization in your second quarter, .^so that you can begin to 
accept responsibility for some of the Center's worki'^tBy" the end of the 
second quarter. we expect that you will be promoted to Research Assistant. 
Two quarters should be fully sufficient to give you a good overview of 
research, and if you do not wish to accept responsibility for more advanced 
work, further time in the center would probably be of little value to you . 
as a learning experience. 

Time at the center is unscheduled; students wor.k when they please, or 
when theyJTayejBode-arrapgements to meet a faculty director or a team of students. 
.JThe-Only requirement is that students participate a minumum of six hours per .. 
week and logs are kept of student hours. There is a core ^group of' about twenty ■ 
students (of a total, center enrollment of 70 to JOO) who spend most of their day 

at the center. "* ' 

*- ■ ' ■ . " • 

New students entering the center are greeted by student directors. These 

student directors have usually spent at least a quarter at SSRC;- they are respon- 
sible for leading orientation sessions and discussion sessions. % student 
dlTe'ctori-^ ^ ? ■- ^ — 

I called a lot of rap sessions/last quarter, and found a lot of dissatis- ■ 
' faction because students aren't used to-taking responsibility. They place 
can be really confusing. When they left the sessions, they felt a lot 
better, and came away with creative ideas, like holding small workshops in 
specific areas - coding, 'iinte'rviewing, report writing - at specific times 
even making them mandatory. They <il so asked for orientation sessions and 
^ for an overview of what research really is. . In response a graduate student 
developed a student ifianual. ■ , 

The orientation ciroups helpVstudents sort out .their feelings of alientation 
and chaos. They help find a balance between the chaos, 'the freedom and 
the need for students not to be alienated. 



Another student director: 

My role this quarter is to -supervise the new students coming in to see 
they're exposed to the techniques we're using on the paraprofessional pro- 
ject. We're doing real work. It's not a play project. It has all the 
deadliF-:s and headaches they'd encounter if they were employed. 

The student directors -are al so responsible for teaching entry level skills. 

They' teach students to read' IBM^cards, to key punch, and to code data off these 

cards. They, may also conduct, a skills assessment of the entering, stude'nt, although 

the faculty directoGs. often take this responsibility. Skills assessment is an 

instrument developed by the center to give both the faculty director and the ^ 

student a clear picture of a student's previous experience?, spetific abilities, 

and a student'^ self-imf^ge. Such assessments are particularly important for the 

center; where ' ^'''jdent ^ages range from 16 to 60. 
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Students are exposed to the full retinue of skills needed to conduct social ' 
research. They learn to use effectively the library as a resource for the 
review of literatut^e i^elevant to a particular study. They may work in a team 
developing a furling proposal for a requested study. .They 1 earnv, sampl ing tech- 
niques and participate in the collection of' data from census reports,' surveys, 
interviews, and ethnographic studies. They learn to analyze data and partici- 
pate in report writing teams. They can also learn administrative and -organizational 
skills as the center is predominantly run by students. 

To help students achieve competence in these skill areas, manuals have 

been written, forming the core of workshops or study for students. Some of 

>, 

these manuals have been adapted from'^ther publ ications, for example the UCLA 
Supey Research Center' s Lister'^s Manual . This short manual provides specific 
definitions and instructions for survey listing of housing units. Another 
manual provides a guide for report writing by outlining standard organization 
and format. - Specific examples are included to provide students with research 
l^e p oFlT'giri'a^ TTiere iTalso a manua l^foT'dala analysis^ TRe~manual~; '"^ 

Panic Sheets , or What to Do When You See Real Data, provides a clear, common 
sense explanation of variables and nominal , ordinal , and interval measurements, 
rt also gives instructions for calculating the. mean, median, ^mode and standard 
deviation of comparative distributions. 

The student staff share in a wide variety of responsibilities, including 
supervising data collection, storage, and analysis procedures. Supervising 
essential center operations, they yrovide adequate space and wqrking conditions 
for center projects, work with facul ty to determine workloads, and project*^*^ 
priorities, recruit new students, train new staff , host visitors, and explafn 
the program voperatibn, | 

Apart from their teaching responsibilities, students l.^arn advanced tech- 
niques which can be introduced into 'the center. One exampVe is the center's 
relationship with the UCLA Survey Research Center. Initial ly, • al 1 consul tation 
wit;h the UCLA center included the SSRC faculty director. Student directors 
began to meet with the UCLA consulting teams independently and Eventually two 
student directors instructed SSRC faculty on al gorithum- for block linkages 
for sampling frame construction/ . " 

Such sharing of advanced knowledge has led to a sense of solidarity as 
faculty recognize that they can., in fact depend on advanced, students to 
assume major responsibilities, and students recognize th^t such responsi- 
bilities are well within their* capabil ities. 
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The center manages to foster a sense of independence in students,-4vhile 
utilizing a teamwork approach to the s>egments of the research pro^^^r' s. The 
dominant use of hyperbole at the center 'may prefer independence i ri-qroup solidari 
leading to the negotiation of pov/er w: nn the center. It is evi deiriL that stu- 
dents learn to act independently arws: r ponsibly. One exariJiple:. 

Several student directors had > d a teaim tio teach coding "orj'bninjues 
to new students. They had devi'or cl a ma nr ir ~^ ^n\d planned traiin sessiojis. 
Their first training sessioin prrivN'- to conr vi with another^ -"g on the 
facul ty director* s schedule,, so '■■■^H she ccirld not be present. n she 

informed them of the conf ;ct, ^■ ^^^^ tol:: politely but fir i it 
didn't matter since they wer: ■ .?ble ti) conduct the s^rs,o me. 

The use of student directors, throucT\ Aty as:.sTstance, alscv) lea instruc- 
tive lessons in teaching and superv^^^' . An exarmple from the ce '>t7'* S" first 
quarter of operation in 1972: 

Later that week a student diroctcr came in to announce that or^ of the 
participating, faculty members had said that the directors of trr- coding 
team didn't really know anything about . coding. A quick phone cdll "ascer- 
tained that he had in fact come to that conclusion, though caro ful question 

HWf- wed--t4vat44€~wa-s-^^ 



designed their codebook to use 8 consistently for 'don/t know* responses 
and tha,t they had not had ready answers for a few technical questions.- 
V/hen it v,as pointed out Vo him that they had in fact constructed the entire 
"codebook and successfully\coded questionnaires he began to recognize that, 
specif ic criticisms were considerably more valid than a global judgment of\^ 
incompetence.' He agreed never again to make such a statememt, and to seek 
to build on that knowledge they did exhibit. 

Shortly after this incident occurred a" student director stormed into the 
office, threw down several coded questionnaires, and shouted, *you call 
this coding?" The faculty director had only^ to remind him of the previous 
incident to send him back to the questionnaires to discover that the stu- 
dent in question .had in fact mastered mostrOf the coding process , but was 

making one cons i'stenL^.eryior,_fox„Vvhich he could be quickly and easily 

retrained. 

A pervasive charac|te>nstic of teaching and learning at tne center is that 
mistakes are valuable len>^ning experiences. Students are shown that' mi stakes 
do not mean a failure, put indicate a misunderstanding. At the center, there 
'is an emphasis on acknowledging what has been learned and retraining at the point 
of misunderstanding. Facijlty members encourage students to discard the notion 
of one-trial learning. Mistakes become as important as successes in the learning 
process.. A Snaf u-of-the-Week bulletin board is posted listing prominent goofs 
by both student and facuU.y directors. ^ The playfulness helps create an environ- 
ment in which errors rire MOt sanctions against students. 

Because the center in involved in a professional, often contractual relation 
ship with community and local government a^Jencies it is important to protect 
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ceiiiter clients from S" ch niir- takes. Again, hj/perbo- ^ colors soni wluit ' he ne^iiliity 
of checking mechanisir'^.: . : * 

Elaborate check:' procedures have been built into center dp^^H^ ot^ns 
that mistakes c^i ; be made without threaten ling the quaT ty of t:- t."^*^^"^^- 
Tihis removes un •'alTistic Pressure, and provides an atmosrpherp 7^ «n .cl, — ' 
d'ersts carr: feel ''pr to V.^^arn ard to test their skills. It a ' ate> 
airr. enviranr^rient v^nich competence is seen as effective rath IJ. 
!j5iTStake-frt!^'* pe-r**"'^M-mance. 

The reality of trie ct:'- King procedures revolves around the responsi bv it > !v • -^ants 

come tD acquire for their projects. 

W^here once the "^-^ iilty director assumed primary responsibility fc 
ciiecking on the 'rntegrity of data and data processing, it is noiw 
aTiusual to ^ear c^. student director express anxieties indicative^ ^ 
responsibility-. the fall quarter of 1974 the director of th^^ -'ton, 
Project disroven : that a student had incorrectly coded appraxi' --'i y 
twenty questionrc rres, and, had failed to return them until keyp '^^^i 
had begun on that project. This meant that a coding team had t^ 
ealled in after M^ey v;ere -all- dispersed to other tasks. Hier e'. iorvil 
response to the : ituation v;as not unlike that of the faculty dirr 
to earlier simiT r incidents, indicatiinq that she had fully acct: ^'^s- 
possibility for t'^e qual ity of the data her team produced. The >• :r 
diT"ert~0Ti5~T~e^WrfUr£"d^tnn?^^ ^^tf?-' . — 

They set aside tKeir ov;n tasks until a coding team had been form , 
renegotiating- tear^ and tasks. Throughout the entire incident tr f i!'~; ji zy 
director, though present the whole time, never once consulted, an. in the 
-interest of permitting their grov/th in leadership, purposefully di^ ; : )t 
intercede. There proved to 6e no reason for h.er to .iiaye donie so. ^ht' 
directors v/ere'by then fully competent to. handle th^~sitiiati:on. 

Apart from its' clear academic function, SSRC also proyydes a measu^'^ jf 

courseling and support for its students. This derives from a sense that t le 

center is more tt^an a training center v/ith i ts. eiti;Miasis on team work and its 

supportive atmosphe>*e. A faculty director: ^ 

A middle-aqed wonian who came in was really ft^ystrated about ^chonH., 
feeling alienated. ''Within the first few weeks, because of her taner-t... 
she was made director of the womanpower study. Being here built 
confidence. She v/as a good student; she developed skills here, 1 ea'rni;ed 
how to write a re.^Qarch proposal, learned how to be an administraioi 
She even had to n^ake out their pay schedules. „ 

Another facul ty d Irector : ' . | 

The center sarve^; . other purposes . - It helps women re-enterinq the icov ' 
world. It is a conscious- orientation -of the center, where the v/orr . is 
' the therapy-. One woman came in here very depressed. She had just clc-'iod; 
her day school and didn't know what to do, making this mid-career choin^qe. 
She got support h^^re, and new direction. 

Another facul ty director: , 

. There may be more v/omen ehterina work and. school, looking for a ay 1 
of finding a job. A lot of white males don't need the supportive sc. vice,. 
but veterans are cominq in; so are blacks. 
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Students enroKi "^n SSrX through three sociolo'qy/ courses: a course in 
methods, a course ea-lTlefl' A., .^ioni Sociology, and a" masters level fie;d research 
course. Grading r- -^1 t> cT'^ss hours and class perfonniance. The center 
expects ncrthinq les>; -tv ^ ' " wrrk firom its students because it ns a research ' 
organizat' aon in prcfe^o re'^ ationship with contractors. WherTi the work 

performed unacceptTD ' it is reliearned to an acceptable level. Repeated 
"mistakes on- "lack of resr^ rs-ibility ^or one*s work is considered "'unsatT'sfactory.'^ 

FaciiiT ty Roles 

. Becaimsie there are -^o coursv:f:3, r.exts or tests, the facuHty nule is an 

uncoinmon obs^:) and difficullz to c rsracterize. There are three faculty mpmbers 

from the 5cc:iology Depa:tn7ient iii^sigmed to the center. The center is normally 

open dailiy from 9 a,r^. -t':^ 5 p.Tr,. with at least one faculty director present 

from 10 ci.m . to 4 can, ''he faciJty directors have reSDonsibil i ty for repre- 

seTiting the center ::o t!fn^ coU-Eu:3e and the community and niaintaininq final 

authority over researrrh ^.irojecti:. Faculty most often describe their roles as 

resource persons. Oiv -^iculty n;ember, a full .f)rofessor: 

We Give orientation sessior^s and group teaching^ Last yeaF"r clTd no T 
group v^vork. This year I teach a graduate course, at the center. VJe 
meet one, hour a i^e:^, on various aspects of research theory, qrantsman- 
^ship, computer Korfe, 

Lecturing is miniuHl. Therrs is a place for that, but the bulk of our 
teaching is done in infornnal, individual sessions., A student will just 
come up to' me aiid request help. The vehicle for teaching is the research 
projects we work on. Experienced students will 1;each as wel 1 . Tji^i 
here as a'reso-pxe per^onu 

/The center's evaludtor comjnents" on the faculty role: 

The notion of faculty drifting and a looseness of structure is right on 
^ t^qet. Jhat miqhtt be a s^-rength at this school, ,jbut it represents an 
enormo€S~ pbtenfiaT for aibuse at .other schools" or"with other facultyat 
this school. 

The underlying ethir: of the faculty role within SSRC is to 'close the dis- 
tance between professor ^uid. student.^ Tliore is a conscious, effort to overcome 
roles fD)Stered by the trridi tipnal method of teachinc (undergraduate sociology. 
By takimq a series of ccMirses, a student expectecfi 1:o develop the total array 
of skills needed to-do research. This development talkes place in the classroom 
and not through part^'cipntion in actual research. A .-norm of exclusivity is 
developed which olaces titie professor in a position of being an authoritative 
source of knowledge. 
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SSRfJ articula^.es thr&e niiajor teachinq responsibil itiiies f^r faculty: 

I) Faculty help students identify thefr strengths c^invi v^Ske realistic self- 
assessments of their skills.- ThiO faculty tediCcM tins vaUue of realistic 
self-evaluation, iin wlh icb recogmi ti on of '\whax ^. oi: c^on'^t know* becomes 
as important ns di sco -erinq' and reaissessing hidteiT. talents. 

2' Faculty provide a* supi^rortive environment in whicti srziidenc strengths 
ca ft most effectively nrow.. Often a student /ns uiiab't^ to s.ee viable- 
alternatives, ^or utiTirimq his/her skills,, particculeirrly fir they are 
different frc^-^ these :.r:ins tapped fey competi1:ive e^ams cmdl exercisHS. 
One of the incst chaTlen»qTiniq facuilty roles in the SS^^C is Tthat ,.of qufid- 
inq students, to effective and rewarding diDplication of tEe-iir diverse 
skills. . * . 

3) Faculty tegich speciff : skills and pro^in'de a constant challenqe to 
students' to increase rrhie scope und level . of their researzh skills. 
Faculty encouraqe students to develop meaningful crt1:ertia arf competence 
ffiTid to assume responsibility for the shared definitfion of conipatence 
m the SSRC- 

R^esHsarch Studies 

'SSEC has -compiled an impressive list of contracted research studies- They 
include: 



Evaluation of the Norwalk Pilot Project on Juvenile Ju5?tice 
Compton Survey Report on Neiqhborhood Services 
. Volunteers in- Service ta 5^ffen)ders (VISTO)' R<eport, pre^^ented' bo Los toigteles 
■. County ProbiBtion Depairtstnient ' 
Womanpower Stu;dy for Wlom?en":s Eqrjity Action League 
"Continuities' in Currrcu'luLrn: An Innovative ffiontinuum in Education,'* 

presented at Pacific Sociology Associaticnn meeting, April 1975 
"A student-Operated Rese-^rch Center: A New (Climate of learning," presented 
St Afnerican Sccioloqi:7iftl Association meeting," August 1975 
■ "The Role of the Elderly in Continuing Education," presented at Pacific 
Saciplogical Association, March 1976 
Reports for the College President's Task Force 

These are impressive achievements for ca new researcii center. Hiowever, tTne 

qiiiia 1 i ty , u t i 1 i ty and" execu ti on "of ' the s tud i es~have"created"~probTe!ns—Tf^r^^^^ 

(BecauHie of the.' center* s emphasis on remainintq a teaching insrtitiutiGm, its 
insiistemce on using mistakes as experiences, and its reliance on student dire.. - 
tiom a^d responsibili'-y, SSRC often finds itself producing prcDdurt:ts of poor 
(quality.) There have been other problems generated from relifei©.ns \with coiniiH im- 
iito/ agencies. Often the scope of v/ork has not been clarif'ied at time outset; 
reCTOirr^ibil i ties i^or instrument desic)n have been confused.; diic^piirif^.tr-^ over costs, 
budget and in-kind contribution figures -have led to \consi de^^bl t "^-dsunderstand- . 
im-q. -Genter policy mr^ndates that studies commissioned shoutir provnde meaninqful 
!l:e3rnnimg experiences for students , -students should be consiciered staff members., 
and: triaait jiShey should be paid whenever possible. In reality,, very few students 
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arf lid, and meariin fu learn ^nq exper ier cr- . often ea^ j:. as ■?>y.erci'& in 
sai^ya 7ing reason out of chaos. 

:t:n short, there hav^ beer fits and start., in SSRC :ontr^'i::tii3l relation- 

sh*-^Ds with community an.d local r.overnment aqe-^c^es. Iri 1972, ^ twent y-page 

quiE::-t::.:.;jTinaire was preoa ' -^d for- ccHnr.ufni ty resi^^nts wife? little ^cduc-zf-JG^^^ In 
somL =^ports, data hcve reen cverblown and noni-;specific Howe- er. ,r :l;^5ar 
naev;:.-^rni process' iis r ^lercnng. The director cDsscribes ":^is de^e^mimnr:, 

started fnm zer-vand learned how to i^ntract r-^search We ^^.id tTemenH 
doius proiblenns wrth r^roferslGTial quality. We learned how uiu n^e'!:^^tiate for 
po^>.'er, but we were ^fte-n struck with baa lata. We would sw -cm tract 
ami someone else wc ild de^i^n the fnstru;; ?nt. f^iow 'we knov t7 T^:::iotiate 
fB- the beginnino, a-id not as the oroje^t ;^rogres5e3. Som,. c^-...ias:; kept 
^- cimnging what they vvanted -^rom us. 

Our self-concept haf- grov^n,. We will heT in writinq raater-al^ a!nid pro- 
posals. Some agencies have ripped us or^;. they want our dsAa n-ee, and 
. then $50,000 in :eT^^ money for Compton frizes back uniMSed. Vther v ask us 
to do major research projects in two weekis. 

* add client education before we accept any contract with both c ofTirmun i ty 
.^ri^ricies and resear-h organizations," They often drdn't kmoiv/ their ineeids 
a:; *>^v(en as A%^e can organize them, 

SSHC tried to protect its clients from" student error and' poor quality, but 

they/ have not been entirely successful. Serious problems have arisen in tkc 

- past- Mt. there seems to be a high' tolerance for such mistakes on tfe part of 

^SSRCvarrd community anet^cifes. For their Dart, commuoity agencies seer pleased 

to 'hawe found a trust: ed a -:r:demic resource and tend mot to be^ ^i^'^hly. aritice" 

of i^s qafffes. The comirunts of r>ome commdnity leaders indicsla their'trust in 

the center despite their 'nharent mistrust of acadermic inst ttiucions and rera^arcr 

I did research :it UCLA, It. was one of the most frustrciri;f:'.i.q experiencer^ 
of my life. I Dushed to'' work with penple like Jeanne^ r.U develoip a 
realistic faase for learnimi. Here people lear^ ho." to tieecerro real h\jmni\ 
b einos, not machines, to learn to live: in the 'worl d,. 

The mniversi^-^ mt viable- if it don-rn ^ t . relate C^t tfe ^i^^i:m.r:vi ty . The 
academic cam. .v-ty tonds to be at oddt; with thm c:r-Uinf::y ir- stranrr^ ^ 
i-rind of v;ay.\ T^o ccrimunitv supports tie uni ve'-^sr/ty , 5o,i '.i^ s-^udemt .^.ill 
eventually ha y :^ to load tne' communi ty . 

-he purpose' r vx liaison with Xal St ute i^'tc end the i:: ^-:.ion, of 
academic re:;£ 3rch, o^^tting our own pec:^lG into ::he rese.ir ::a, tt^ get preaiple- 
trained in fvovf to ha-e input into the political process . mve r*; tr,^-in- 
img around -'Vr us.-- 

Research on niinr on* ti y communities has always been -problemati :.. The dat.;) 
CTllected vi^^- mever available for our use. With fc.he center ,.;^ost of tte 
contacts are m die by Jeanne at a community setting&ather thnrn at the 
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university. They were <Joing to prov de a rvice iwhene there'c: be an 
exchange of benefits-, accnying to fao'th the ervice aqeincy and t^*^ center. 

This develoipod a credibil iSy in the r-Timmunf " y for the center. 1 saw 
' the center as a r*esourc .! to fiH a voiid we. couldn't fill. 

An exemplary cem^:er study is its eval .uationi of- the Norwalk Pilct Project 
in juvenile justice. It represents the high qual ity of work Tthe center can 
produce. For several yesrs there hcs been a growing public ot^tcry fn Los Angele 
over tfne juven.iile J;;ust[ce system. I :^ 197^ the Lo.5 Angeles County Board of 
Superv^isors focused its attention on the :syste[ni. It had been undergoinq a 
transftion as a result of cotirrt d'Scisions givinq ju\"enilps thr^ right of due 
process. This transit i',nn was tra.r>sfarn:ing juvenile hall from 3 family court to 
a quasi-criminaH court sys.-ir , v^^'th red tape and inefficiency^' increasing tremen- 
dously. - Representativ^.^^s from tne supervis 'TG, the .iuvenile mall, the probation 
'department and the rrDl'ice depar-'^tment designed a set. of reconTOsndaticms intended 
to make the sysleiiii noT>; efficisjni^ and eqiuitable. A pilot pro;iie£:t v;a'S designed 
for the City of Norwali and trr-r reed for an outside ev^.aluation of tkie project 
was expressed. Severn ^ instit:.£ioTis v.ere approached to conduct the evaluation » 
including UCLA -^nd SSP'' The center v/ai willing to enter into tihe aqreement 
ancfi two S5RC students v./ere hir^d to work on the one-vear study. They were 
assigned (offices ir £hr downto'Ar^n office of the supervisors.. According to thei-^' 
liaison person to t'ne Efioard'of Supervisors,' "the relationship between us d.^i^d 
the center was no diffe^^'^ent than any professional contractor." A steertnq 
committee^ establishes' to over'^ee thie evaTuation, was comprised of reprcsenta- 
tives" frorm the various city and county agencies involved. Meeting rtronthly, 
the connmittee helped prcvide access to the s:r:udent evaluators and to staff 
people. 

The SSRC report w^'M be u.'^.ea for county-wide reforei of the jwi^nile us- 
"tTce systsmT; ^Board of '^^irpervi ^prs representatives express sati^s-^tactien \v.'*''-ti 
the report,. They allso " ^dicane: r^ossibilities for future studies^, sucin ars 
developing; a juveni'le ^'5cords syiJterr?. and conducting an audit of tte 2- WunrcipB^ 
Court Districts in Los Anigeles r.ounty. 

OUTCOMES ' ^ ' 

The SSRC StudjBnt -i.^- vndbbok asks sfudenrs a number of questioms rei itin^ tc 
measuring one' s' lea nin . . Pos■''^-) these questions is a v/ay to fmm i\ci\d\imc 
and skill outcomes i^^r -fij.'i/^f m, hf^cause: I'^k?: (l^t^qf^f^ ihich edch 5tud&'ii;£' 
dey^<i()fWf% the^^O^^Mt)^ ^ V^^riviWcy^ ^wr:'t\m of th^ previous t!^j;mryeno'^-s of . 
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the ::;S/dent, degree of mtivation and the length of student participation; at 

tilte center.- These are q-^estians. tfhe Handbook asks of students: 

Are you Tearninq hov;- to learn? Facts and ' information will soon be out- 
dated. Blut there v/ini be little change in miethods of knowimg. ^Are you 
learning Ihow to find things out for yourself in all phases oif research? 

Are you Tearninc to reaston, discriminate and judge? Research of many kinds; 
- will be presented t"^ you for many years to coine^ wtiet'her you do it, or 
others do- Are you learning w/hat inakes a good research study? A reason- 
aible sainple? A good questionnaire? A good technique? Are you learniirig 
to Te^y on your ov/n judgement, and to know w/hat you aire competent to 
judge? 

J^^re you discovering wha-t you do best and developing, your ^latural oLibilities? 
^ one is equally skillied at all phases of research. Are you learning 
BO reciognaze your strengths and develop them? Are yotu learning to consult 
mth ortters on taslks outside your strong areas? It's O.K- not to know. 
It's mot not to know that you. don't knov/,- 

Are yxDu mastertng basic skills? Regardless^^of your own particular' strengths 
vow Silhould develOiin a basic understanding of'resea^xH. Are you becoming 
acquaiTintsd with the entire process? . ^ 

Are ytou developing disciplined work habits? No professional organTization 
cart function; im chaos. We are many oart-time people trying to nun a 
imajor effort -together. Are you learning the importance of check-ia 
check-o^ut p^^y^aedures? Are you learning to put rmaterials in their proper 
place so vv^/hien you leave, the niext person can^ f ind- ithem? Are you lea?rni.:ng 
, tO' develop cooperative work relationships as we v/eather fiield crises 
: together? Are you meeting the commitments that y(au've made for worik to/ 
be done? * . 

Are you. (being introduced to a broad range of experiences? " tResearcti is .n 
brmd toepfc. Thej^e are many varieties^ and many phases to eac|i vairiety. 
Are you developing a sense of just hov/ much there is to know? Of tow 
manxy'' v/ay5 yoxi nri.glrt •loproac.h the same study? 

There a>'e areas <Df attitude and behavior. SSRC students also aaqunire a 
set <aDf techniraO skills, ^or students who enroll! for at least two quarters, 
? variety of research tasks learned include instruiment deslgnT^ampl ing tcech- 
rn'ques, interviewlinq skil !s, codijig, 'lata analysis/ keypunching and simple 
computer terminal operation. More- advanced students refine report and prf:i(>^c-il 
v/ritihg skills, learn nroiect administration ski^^r^ arid gai?ri eKpere^mc;::? '^^rr^nw 
profesr-^onal responsib^i It ;:y and accounL^jbi 1 i ty. 

Ih^ aceornp'l" f--vfhmp':,i3 "vf students are impressive. One f^tud^pnt has r>''-:^v:v f^yed 
a wor^k5fe;fi oni t^^i- "o"'e if *he paraprofessional for a regional human services 
€.(yhs(wt:^#JL I'Vie fl^fi'd'Tf^d participants ar^e expected, with many respected resou'irce 
pB^ple parti'crrnsrtimcj. Another student, working op the same theme, developed ran 
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experiential training program for paraprofessionals. Thiis focus is derived 
frop the backgrounds of several women at the center who have learned to work 
efficiently with little funding, during volunteer experiences. This resource- 
futimess characterizes the operation of the center, wher!? graphics, layout, 
tv'pfng, printing" and computer operation are all perf^ormad by students. Another 
SSRC graduate has forpied a counseling, referral and ilegal rights service for 
prostitutes- . * . ; 

Many students have continued their education at master's and graduate 
sociology programs and others have had significant succass in finding jobs. 

Qne student v;as hired as an analyst with the Los Ange'les Times , because of 

/ 

hi^r experience at , the center. Several students expressed! feel ings that they 

expect to have, success in finding work with the research skills ~and experiences 

reqiui red at the" center. A description of the center fizategiorized the kinds of 

growth experienced by SSRC students. 

Skills Profile : Provides continually uD-dated i;earning record showing 
numbers of students proficient at specific leveHs of skills and progress 
made in attaining those skills. . . ' . 

— -Chanqinq -Sel-f --perception : Students evidence chsngec: perceptions on their 
academic and professional competence. Many students v/ho had intended to 
terminate with a .B.A. degree have decided// to ^attend graduate school . 
While others, particularly minority stud^rits whio entered with deficient 
-academic skills have come to realistically ev/aluate their strengths and 
. compensate;^ r their academic weaknesses while contitjnuing to learn. 

Changing Percpetlons of Quantitative Research : Students who once regarded 
, quantitative research and analysis as /overwhelmiing auid incomprehensible 
ihave learned to ripproach such researc'h as ordimary everyday transactions. 
Evidence of this sort reflects a general level of acceptance in the SSRC 
of professionalism as a standard. . ^ . . ■ 

SSRC Research Reports: Advanced students in the SSRC participate in 

J:Ji^jK;e£ar^^ - p rof e ssii)naJ„S-OC Ijb ti e5_-3iid 

/ of fl'^al and interim reports on each project. The nojmber and quality of 
such reports, is considered a valuable component of evaluation. A partial 
listing of some reports may pro\h*de clues as to the vwonk of the students 
in this ^rea. . ' 

A large number o^" students present papers before P^cM\c Sociological 
fe^^ociation (PAS) and the ATp.erican Sf^ciological Association. In fact, Dominguez 
HilTis ranks second in the number of papers presented at the PAS, including nine 
student papers. This v^anks above tho ^presentations of the faculties at the 
University of California, Barkekey, UCLA and USC.'. As'one faculty member noted. 



There is a feeling at these conventions that we have forty faculty in our 
sociology department. Professors come up to me and say, -You guys are 
really growing, ' 

There are limits to the effectiveness of student participation in the center. 
Virtually all agree that the center is best suited for highly motivated and curious 
students. In fact, its publicity materials emphasize motivation and curiosity 
as requirements for enroHilng, Outcomes seem most directly related to a student's 
motivation and 'how comfor table he/she feels at the center. The center's 
evaluator delineates some of the characteristics of student growth and student 
achievement: * 

SSRC wanted to demystify social research generally and quantitative" 
research specifically. The first goal has been well accomplished. When 
I talk to students, the first thinq they invariably mention is how they 
vS^B-^search-beinq done by anyone. 

I suspect that the demysfeification of quantitative research has been 
overdone. It*s partly my bias, but students will say to me that statistics 
is not difficult, i t ' s- nothii>g. 

There is a necessity of requiring technical skills. They attack the 
problem, however, thit a person's worth is a function of the technical 
skills they possess. One result is the de-emphasis of technical skills. 
Yes, it's an issue of eliminating the value judgement, but people are ' 
f taught they themselves don't need the skills, they can get someone with 
the skill s. 

Some people end up doing clerical tasks for a project. Some students 
complained of this - sitting in on a report writing sessions, tabbing one 
variable, addressing and zipcoding letters, pulling and refiling^ reports. 

Unless you know a certain amount, it's difficult to involve yourself in the 
research. Some people were highly motivated, curious, had a lot of time. 
These people got a hell of a lot. In many ways the center is better 
suited to excellent students. It's possible for a student to do very 
little work at the school. The center doesn't reach those students. It 
doesn't force people to perforrr^. .A large part of a person's growth here 
^i-s-~aH'-unet4<>n-^f-the4^p--m0t-vvat^ " ' ' : 

SSRC has been quite successful in its goal of creating a sense of belonging 

aiTionq its students and conrnunity participants. This is somewhat limited to 

those students who feel cn-nfortable there and they are predominantely v;omen. 

There is a mixture of generations at the center, including several mother and 

■daughter students, high school interns and retired women. One woman^ describes 

the center's importance to her, beyond tt^e acquisition of research skills: 

One of my lifetime desires was to go to college... It wasn't until after 
my children v/ere grov/n and I retired from work that I was' abl*&^ fulfill 
■ my lifetime dream. My first experience in college was at Glendale Junior 
College. - Since it had been over forty years since I had attended school, 
my adjustment to tests was extremely difficult. It seemed as though I was 
memorizing a lot of terms which I soon forgot. 
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My two daughters v;ere involved In the Social Sciences Research Center at 
California State College, Dominquez Hills. and reconmiendad that I attend. 
I found the SSRC to be more beneficial to me than my experience at Glandale 
College. The ope»i classroom allowed flexibility and I learned and 
retained information by working on actual projects. When I first entered 
the center I. didn't even know what social research was; within ^two weeks 
I was surprised to find myself actually coding, interviewing and drawing 
random samples. In my three quarters at the center, I have learned about 
different typos of research and phases of the research process. This 
involvement keeps me active and I'm proud I-m.a member of the center. 
Tve made many decisions at the center and have improved my inter-personal 
skills as v/ell. To me the center means a way of learning, working with 
people of different ages, and an active involvement in the community. 
It has been a very educational and great experience for me. 



Inter^^iewees 

Betty Sutten Jackson, Compton Sickle Cell Center 

Beverly Hawkins, Instruqtor at University of Southern California 

Vivian Purnel 1 Family Service of Long Beach 

Lois Lee, former student, teacher, UCLA graduate student- 

Donna Telesky, former high school intern 

Darlene King, former student, UCLA MSW program 

Joan Piatt, former student 

Laura Telesky, student 

Jim Bush, Drew Medical School \ ■ - 

Susan Takata, former student, UC Berkeley. Ph.D. student 

Perry Parks, criminal justice analyst 

Jeanne Curran, SSRC Director 

Herman Loether, SSRC Faculty Director 

Maxine Boyd, student " 
Elsie Karnpwski, student 
Brooke Campbell, student 
Tom Lilleviq, student 

Sue Kirsch, former administrative assistant, SSRC 
Sharon Raphael, SSRC Fo<:ulty Director 
-Jim Marshall , evaluatcr 

Bob Christie, chaii'-marn- Sociology Department . 
••-Donald Gerth, President, CSUDH 
Barbara Moore, student 

,i)on MacPhee, dean, School of Social and Behavioral Sciences 
.Dick Hughes, deputy to .Los Angeles County Supervisor 
;'Jerry Mandel, dean, ac^'^demic planning 



CONTACT: Sister Mary Ann 

Biller 
Ennpire State College 
Lower Hudson Regional Cente 
T45 College Road 
Suffern, New York 10901 
(914) 355-540&- 



EHPIRE ST'VE COLLEGE 
New Models for Career Education 



Jh^ goal of the New Models Program- is not to work witth students in specific 
jobs with' specific job-related goals: for exasT^ipTe, getting the degree and! 
only the degree. Our program is particularly successful with, people amclear 
in their job goals. We have a student design ai contract called career 
exploration* - readings and some kind of field activity, for exaimple a:hey 
may conduct interviews with persons active in time career (s) in whicfci Ithey 
are interested. 

The conculsion of such a contract is not so much to have a student seilect 
a specific job, but to have a person's vision of self and his experience 
come together for a decision. It allows people to look at their past fin 
a new way. 

Even if all v/e*ve done is expand the Empire State CoHlege mo-del fe® mew; 
clienteles and areas, that would be positive.,- Butt w/e've done mere thain: 
that. We tried to develop specific career cojmpetencies to answer titie ques- 
tion, 'what are cor^non needs across a viidQ varietiv of jobs within a simqlc 
field?' 

-Gerald! Si reus. Mentor 
Human; Services/Business 



ORIGINS AND PURPOSES 

.Empire State College is a Dart of the State'University of New Ytoirlk. nt 
is a college without a campus, courses, grades or semesters. ESG was designed 
to fill a need in educational opportu^ni ty for persons who are unai'bUe (or luwilliinq 
to enroll in a "traditional" college program. ESC offers individiual rzed degree 
programs and contract learning ^or such persons 1n many academic md career 
programs. - 

The; college, centrally administered from the coordiinating center im Saraitoqa 
Springs, operates s^ven regional education centers at which students enroll and 
work with Empire State's faculty on individualized learning program^. None of 
the centers enrolls more than 700 PTE students. . Opened in 1971, Empire State 
offers academic credit for previous learning experiemce i^i non-school settings. 
About "3000 studentS'.are enrolled full or part time. The median age of these 
students is in the late thirties. The college offers boSh Associate and Bacca- 
laureate degree^. , ^ 
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The New Models for "areer Educatioi-i proqrasn is located at the Lov/er 
Hudson. Regional Center, nn the campus of Rockland Community .College and also in 
. White Plains, New York. It has enrolled 350 students since the program opened in 
1973. The median age o- these -students i s 39. The Lov/er Hirdson^Center is 
one of the nev/er units o"" ESC- 

New Models for Caro-'r Education was funded by a three-year, half-million 
dollar-grant from tfjp K*Jlong Foundation, providing one-half of program costs- 
Bnpire State assumed tho remaining portion of program costs. The initial 
Kellogg grant expired in October, 1976, when the New Models program costs were 
totally assumed by the C^'lleqe. Though the center enrolls students not 
involved in the New Mode's program, there is no evidence of competition between 
the center and the progr mh. In fact, because rJew Models .is now an integral 
part of the center, ther^- will be no administrative distinctions, although the 
staff of the New Models program draws a distinction between the program's pur- 
poses and the broader mission of Empire State College^- . 

The distinction betv--on the purposes of the New Models program and Empi;e 

State College is difficult, to articulate, since the New Model-S prograr^ shares 

the broader pruposes and processes of Enpire State: 1) individualized, contract 

learning through. close relation with a faculty mentor; 2) credit for previous 

Jearning experiences: 3) new credentials developed for ESC students, based on 

validated experience and defronst**ated performance. An evaluation of the New 

Models program conducted by. Empire State Collegers cen'tral office- staff . identified 

the following di stinctioni: between New Models anfi ESC: 

riMCE differs from other pro^jrams at ESC in the following ways:- Five 
points can be raised. First, the NMCE program- places particular emphasis 
on job/career-relatf.j learnings and attitudes, and where possible and 
appropriate, encourrtc^es-:.close plrtinning and designing of NMCE student ■ 
work between employer, mentor, tiutor and student. Second, it would appear 
that students in NMCF tend to bring more worP experience and receive more 
work experience c^eiiit in their ^?\dvanced standing and. degree program. 
Third, NMCE student", in th^^ maiim, are tialf-time students. Nearly 73 
percent Of thes'? stjJents are re^ciisterr^d for half-time contracts. Pre- 
sumably, many a>"e also regularly onployod. on a full or part-time basis. 
V . Fourth, learning cO''M,racts for NMCF stiidonts place greater 'emphasis on 
-career oriented con^^nt. And lastl y, ' bridging' and * cmploratory* con- 
tracts are used in the NMCE pf-ogram to link job/1 ife'to studies and to . 
provide concentrate' opportuni tin-i for r.tudents to explore career options. 

The Nev/ Models orog'-im v/as founded because of the need of many people for 

education with the go-al r. caroor • advanrot'-GriL. The growing presence of the - ' 

knowledge worker in t|bo '^''rk place creates a need for easy and continual access 

to educational oppo^Hjni ies in order to keep up with'new knowledge. The staff . . 



*' at New- Models spenk^or the program as revolving around .student ne/ds. Instruc- 
tional degree programs are designed for each student, focusing on his or her 
interests, ^needs-and goais,* and- oriented -to the student' s professional,' 

^academic ajid personal purposes: 

. New Models has identified four types of students with which it seeks to work. 
These are: 

;;1 ) Those who ar/employed, but desire credential i ng , upgrading and/or a ^ 
career switch; , 

2) Those who hold an A.A.S. or an A.O.S. degree but whose advancement is 
limited without further education; 

3) Those unprepared for the world of work (students in need of marketable 
career ski lis); 

■. 4) Those inadequately served by the traditional college for a variety of . 
reasons; for example, distance from^-,the learning site, anonymity 
• py ppripprpd i n a large academic setting, schedu ling or lack of financial 



, resources. - . , . 

New Models has selected four career areas in which to .serve students: 
allied health, human services, business and engineering technologies. Each ■ 
area is viewed as a broad career field, with many opportunities for career 
advancement or lateral movement to jobs within the career field. Students elect 
to study with a New Models mentor who works within ^ spec-il'ic career area.. The 
program director describes the focus on serving indiyt^ual purposes with these 
broad career areas: . x ' ■ 

y ■ 

We are attempting to develop new model s.^for career education - not new 
models for careers and not necessaril/y^^education for new careers, although 
the latter has occurred in certain^-cases. The" original proposal talks 
about career ladders. 




_ rnsof .ca reer lattices which would help persons move 

in xareer^'liQfTzDii'lEilly as wel.f^s vertically. In degr^^e proqraiTi pTaoiilMy, 
students are assisted in reflecting on their 'existing career competencies 
whether these be derived from life experience, or formal education. They 
then explore the competencies'still needed to be effective in a specific 
career. Moreover-, they are encouraged to reflect. on which competencies 
•can be. used in- ot^ier careers and what additional, education they may need 
to enable them to b.e come ^better prepared for -careers al ternati ve^ to the 
primary area of ^interest. ' The focus is on the process- of planning for 
and working with- each individual. The degree program and contracts are 
flexible responsGs;-thriDugh which career intere"sts and needs pan be met by 
students: A potfioar.ri of learning resources i«s made available to create 
* each time'anev. a different mix for each student. He do not.inake students 
go through hoops in areas. they have already developed or" in which they 
•have achieved their goals. 

1,37 . ' . 
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: ^- ' Model I : Individuo lly Developed Dggree Programs 

This model. uses individualized contracts,, tailored to and based on. the 
• - experiences and goals of each' student.. Although the content of the contract 
/ . differs for each student, there is a common process for working with a student 
to ;design and carry out i:he contract. 

■ Model II : Insti bution as Locus . ' 

• „ This model uses a work setting as a primary learning resource for a student. 

- The work setting may be the student's regular place of employment, or\ it may be 
a temporary internship. Changes in work environments are^ofter used as oppor- ' 
! tuni ties for learning new competencies and values for the setting. For. example, 
• the Unified Services Act of New York State declared that residents of mental 
health residential institutions should be de-insti tutional^ized and returned to 
their homes. The consequences of this act were wide-ranging for state ins'titu- 

'-^^ tH^ns~^---4i^Ti^m in pat ient - p^ft^dt+(>n^ — f h'is, f -e;Hewed-by- 

a\change in.the-focus of treatment, required new kinds of professional 
■ training and new patterns of career mobility. A New Models student has worked 
at Letchworth State School for the Retarded, v/here these changes were imple- 
'.^ „ -mented. Letchworth developed a department of education and ' training for exten- 
; sive in-seryice progranis nnd academic counseling of personnel. The New Models 
student was ^trained, through her place'^ment, to serve in that new department. 

l^o del III : ^ Unprep ared Audiences ' 
This model serves thn needs of students Who do not have clear career goals/ 
They m^y possess AA or BA degrees, but they may be unprepared to work -at a 
•. specific job. These students fulfilj an exploratory contract to give them a 

• :<ie^i4e^-ov^rvie w o f a s e lecte d b roa4-c44ie8.p~-&j-€j^-. — g^jrJ:^Qntr^c^'^ -include 

readings about the field, visits to places -of employment, interviews v/ith pro- 

•fessionalsrand-'observations of work activi-tiesT-*--The- exposure is designed to 

: ' give a student information needed to* make a choice about further study or 
career pursuits. 

• • V / Another audience wliich the modeVsefves is composed of students who, by 
reason of educational, or economic disadvantage, do not possess the skills or 
resources needed to pursue a col lege-lev(rl education^. Although the program has 
made- a concerted effort^^to attract such students , . it :has largely failed to 
enroll significant number!:, of disadvantaoed students. This may be due to tl)e 
location of the' program ii^ three counties (Rockland, Orange; and Westchester) 
•. composed largely of affluent suburban neighborhoods, or it may bethat the \ 



di^sadvantag.ed do not p.nrceive Empire State's offerings as useful or avai^Jable. 
Model IV : Certif i cation , Licensure and Registration 

.'.Designed for studonts who mUst pass a licensing or certifying examination 
to achieve professional status, this model prepares students to 1) acquire the 
skills required -for a specific job, and 2) acquire the knowledge needed to 
pass such examinations,.-- The program claims^ success in. an on-going dialogue 
with licensing and sertifying agencies. Mew Models students are taking examina- 
tions for such professions as occupational therapy, laboratory technology, 
dietetics and nursing. Major obstacles to full recognition of the ESC. model 
remain. For example, nurses who earn a B.S. degree^ at ESC must seek alternative, 
credentialing (Regents External Degree) if they wish a BSN. Obstacles remain even 
for ESC graduates, although Empire State is accredited regior^ally and within 
•the SUNY system. These problems are similar, although not as acute, as th'oll^. 
faced by graduates of the College for Human Services. Refer to the College 
for Human Services profile for a more complete discussion of the credentialization 
of new professionals. 

Model V : Step In - Step Out ' 
All students at New Models and at:Empire State generally have the Option 
to take periodic leaves of absence for one or more months. No negative judge- 
ment is placed on these leaves; they are viewed as natural occurrences of an 
indi'viduaVs work, learning and personal rhythm. The New Models program has 
this freedonr^ to "step in and step out" of studies into a model for professionals 
seeking periodic, or continuing, educational development. ' Learning. modules 
have, been developed by the staff for the allied .health professions as guides to 
specific learning or competency objectives. Other examples of college modules 
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are: Youth and Urban .Setting , Interviewing, and Child/ Welfare Needs and Services. 
These modules can.be taken by special students (non-matriculated students see.k- 
ing specific independent studies for credit); This group includes students. from 
other colleges and studnnts- with masters degrees who are seeking to update their 
k-nowledge in a specific field. ' 

Model VI' : Thd Honi ebound ' ^ ' ' . 

. TK.is model reflects a clientele rather than ah educational ^ode at Empire 
State. New Models has not experienced much success with this model, which seeks 
to bring ESC educational opportuni tyJ:o physical ly handicapped persons, to 



prisoners and to others unable to attend a learntng center. Other units of 
Empire State have had success with this group. . / 

Model VII :' Consort ia ,1 

Tf]is model is diff.iciilt to identify in actual practice at /the New Models 

( ■ \, ■ • " / \ 

program. It seems- more suited to the [program's disseminatiop^strategy with, j 

other programs and institijt:ipns than to stu-dent learning, contracts- Through \ 

several activities including conferences, relations with/professional associop 

tions, management development programs^, relations with/^ther colleges, the Nejiv 

Models program seeks to multiply oppcfrtunities for it^s students and_ to publicize 

the New. Model s program. S'ich con^cts are used as/learning resources by 

students; / ' _ / 

/ ' ' / ' ' - 

Model VIII : Exp l orat ory /and Bridging Contracts 

Like the "unprepared" model, the exploratory contracts seek fo assist 



students to explore options within a career field. The bridging contracts 
seek to connect previously^^ acquired ski 1 1 s and knowledge with a new' endeavojh 
One student, who had worked in a hospital, completed an exploratory contraqbi 
through an internship . in health care administration. The student^=then plan'ned 
to get his degree. in that area. / Another student use<l her skills as a mothe'r . - 
and homemaker to explore her , goal of working in human services. A businessj 
student completed a contract by studying the managerial aspects of unionism. 

ACTIVITIES 

The' core of a. student's experience at the New Models program is provided by 
.the relationship with the mentor. Virtually all the major activities for stu- 



dents at ESC are guided by the mentor: assessing , giving credit for prior learn- 
ing^ designing and executing learning contracts, providing resources, evaluating 
student, performance, deterpiining completion of the degree program. The heart 
of this"^ relationship is. ttm time spent . together by the mentor and student, i 
Inv^r^ably a close, intimate, learning and nurturing relationship develops.! 
This represents a potentially dangerous situation because the importance '\ 
^attache3 to a single relationship can easily lead to abuse. In. a survey of stu- 
dents studying nursing at Empire State, ^students reported that their most \ 
rewarding relationship at F.SC was the relationship with the mentor.. However,' 



the same study demonstrated that the mentor relationship was least ' satisfying 

to a" significant number of students. The dedication and care which the New 

Models mentors apply to their work seems to insure against any significant 

abu.se of the license their position gives them, A warmth and concern emanates 

from people at the center, evident to both visitors anid students. 

_ . Some mentors discussed their role: , ' 

The strength of the program is the coordination of learning experiences 
and resources. There's one person watching what's goin^ on with the students, 
watching them develop and tending to their needs. Evaluation and documenta- 
tion of a student^ s strengths and weaknesses are supervised by the coordinat- 
ing mentors. This can be acted upon in future contracts. You learn how 
a student thinks; you use that intimate knowledge over a period of contracts* 
to guide the learning experiences. I use the past contracts as measures / 
of growth. You dnn't get that in a traditional; fragmented program. 

There's a problem in discriminating between li/e.- experiences worthy of 
college credit and those that are not.- If we were to give credit for life 

■ ■- experience: not worthy Jo f credit, we would, diminish the stude nt's^ program 

by that much. We've gotten better at -it, but it'T a very subj'ecrfve ' 
process. The use of professional experts in various parts of the process 
is integral to its success.' 

A student was referred jto me for evaluation of how much knowledge of 
.nutrition she has. ,5he^ s a health food nut. I talked with her about 
Hooks she's read, hbw to develop a vegetariani diet, metabol iismu. digestion, 
etc. I push' for the edges of peopl'e's knowledge. She had an i-iiicompl ete , 
spotty kind of knowledge. 1 Iv need to made a ; recommendation of mbether her. 
knowledge is wortli col lege IcVedit. ' If I spoke to someone who 'ffrad taken 

■ C30llege nutrition for fourlcradits five' years ago rd;find that person's •■ ;^ 
knowledge spotty toov We n^ed\(j discover how knowledge is-organized in ^ 

a variety of mys. Knowledge fronriife experience cuts across course 
boundaries. . - 

A human services nentor who' developed a manual of competancies andnTarmng""^ 
resources for her students: 

^ Tria HW-f^l niT^H— f^tvl^l-fHH^ prescriptive. 

Our manual combines liberal arts and professional functions in-an Inter- 
disciplinary fashion. Principles and methods are all right, but more 
substantive knowledge is needed. I spend a lot of time on concepts of 

• self in startirKi to build with the students. Many suggestions, alternatives, 
- ^particularly the Hrst few meetings. We meet jnore often with the students 

• in the beginning of .the degree program and less., later ,on. . . 

More so than in the other career nreas, T have very few^ students who are 
independent lear'ners. Many, are very dependent on the mentor, tutorial/ 
' instructional, relationship and Tiore more structure is built into the 
contract. 

I have a lot of trouble writing the evaluation. I end 'saying things like, 
."The student has .\>'orked on her writing skills, she's made progress, but she • 
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still needs: growth. " There's a tremendous responsibility expected of the 
TO.R!feors to make judgements about students' skills and their ability to 
grow: This is mitigated a little by sharing the student\amoYig other 
mentors and external tutors. . 

Another mentor: ' 

The academic quality of the program often falls on the mentor. The co- 
signing of the contracts by the associate dean tends to be for the exper- 
ienced mentors a fornial , step-, though for a melitor meeting with four to 
five students a. day, it's a very welcome impact and review. 



Mentors have often' had to provide their bw^^^^^ : ^ 

'own development was , crucial to keeping the project on track. , 

New Models has just contributed to the development^ of a Student hapniiig 

.Guide for Degree Program and Portfolio Pr eparation which provides detailed 

information for students On assessmentV credit, contract learning and degree 

programs. This is another part of the staff's efforts to clarify the- process 

of guiding students through individualized learning programs. The Guide is w?el^ 

comed with relief by the mentors who will now spend less tiiiie on precedural 

--q-t«^s-t4on5T-^m4~dev^te-more--t-ime -to^^ program deyel.opmenxs. 



A prrimary learning resource utilized by the New, Model s program is tutors. 
These pfersoms are profesS;ionals from all walks of life who .a.eree ^^to help stu- 
,:dents achieve specific objectives contained within the learnriing contract. 
They nay be asked to help determine, or validate, the' amount of credit which 
should be awarded for prior experience. They act as teachers of specific ^>>ub- 
jects. They act as consultants to students who are designing degree programs 
or learning contracts and some teach courses at other colleges which students 
elect to Include in a conp:act. Tutors' come from business, labor, industry, 
social and health professions, and other academic institutions. „ The Learning 



Center keeps files on available tutors which corrtdiri jf!runiidrt+0n-Ofi--prev4ws r— 

experience with' the program., quality of the contact*, and area of expertise. 
[An±:ac<u^j:ip -rpspn nq ihlp for pval ijatJjTig_ the perfonnan^ of the.-..tutor s ^nd students 
are often invited to do so also. 

Several reasons are cited for the tutors' willingness to participate: 1) ; 
they are attracted by the kind of people self-selected as Empjxe State students; 
2) they are attracted to a new activity ' s freshness, and 3) they are pleased to 
cooperate with a. school which asks for their help, recognizes their competence 
and offers an aura of l^einq affil iated wi th academe. Tutors are offered stipends, 
which are sometimes refused, of $10 per hour for. their ef foists. ■ , 
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' A college-^wide file of tutors is being developed, but U^^s is /'talked 

iT": about more thaH'; developi J," a'ccordirig to one mentor. Unlike the Tunbridqe 

' . •. program at~Lone Mountain (refer to profile), which expended considerable energy 

assembling a netv/ork of professionals before thr program began, New Models 

is sl|[)wly.vbu Tiding its contacts as the program grows. ' . , 

'A mentor describes her work with students, tutors and resources": 

What we are doing is cl.e'arly in a state of refinement. It's constantly 
^ \ evolving: This is a long-term process. There is a long-^term newness to ' 

wh,?_?. .dp i ng^^^^^^ A traditional program reaches out, into the communi t y J 

to find and utilize resources, establishing a pattern, -Here we develop 
ties with a student and when it's done, the tie is dropped. This nev^ness 
diminishes a little over time, as I come to knoy^ more and more people in. 
' the field. 

Apart from bringing the Emprie State model to new ajdiences and applying . 
it specifically to career development, one of the chi ef acjcompl ishments of the 
Niew Models progrenn is ^.he writing of campetency and 1 eamin:.g resources manuals 
. .. i^or the career fields of allied health and human services. These manuals were 
developed in response f:o the need to provide information iir J resources to 

V students and mentors for use in the de5ip~"oT~colTtTacfs" an^^^ 

Although there is 3 commitment to design each student's pragrsm individually, 
srtandard meai^ures of performance, were useful in designing degnse programs and ~ 
contracts for- assessing the- student ' s work- 

; An allied health mentor at New Models andanother ESC mentor in psychology 

have developed an interpersonal Attributed and Sk"ills Inventory. This guide 

contains 70 skills which, when measured, provide insight for a student into the 

prof essional competences oftheallied health worker. The skills are grouped 

into categories, such as Group leadership, -.which are further broken down, 

in this cas e: expressing of ideas and 'opinions in a group; decision making; 

responsiveness to group process, The.e are further specified: creates an 

environment where qrou;> members express their ideas and opinions; shares 

~ xle c TSion- (ird k n-n-g^wn t\r grtmp-ntemb er^T~cno rd i n a t e s- th-e-nfesfre s " and b rru r bs— o-f 

^^group members, y' 

The human se) vices manual , Communi ty and Human Serv ices Manual : A Guide • 

for Mentor and Student/ is organized around the following competencies: 

Interdiscipl inary Com ponents .'' . 

.1) Understanding 'of biological, osyGhological and social differences and 
commonalities of individua^ls -ind 'groups. " ' y' 

2) Understanding of tie cultural, economic and political influences on 
individuals and groups. 

•3) The ability to /interrel ate the interdisciplinary compehents in a 
developmental /pattern. 
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Professional Dev el op ment ■ ' / ' 

V)' 'Knowledge and awnt^eness of human service ethics and val'jesi 

2) 'Understanding of the range of. roles and responsibilities in a particular 

human service (i.e., health care) and knowledge of the particular job. 
, within.the field (i.e., nurse or heal th aid ), ^' 

3.) Understanding of the meaning of professionalism and continuing to learn 
and grow within ^he profession. 

Skills and Metho do! v.iy^ 

1 ) Understanding th^^ prnnciples and techniques of interviewing and the 
' ability' to conduct iTiterviews. ^ 7 

=2) Knowledge of various theories of group processes and the ability to 
conduct meetings and group sessions. 

3) Knowledge of appropriate community resources and referral processes 
to meet consumer needs. 

4) Ability to use problem-solving techniques in a wide range of settings. 

5) Abil ity to, collaborate and share knowl edge wi th appropriate persons 
and/on agency. ^ 

6) Abilitiy to use advocacy as a method of mobilizing a" variety of forces 
for tile purpose of effective social change; 



7) UnderstandTnq" ^ modalities of intervention that enable the. human 
servi/ce worker to function_ as a counselor, facil itator,- and/or 
change agent. - • 

8) Understanding methods of inquiry and basic social research methodology. 

..and' its validity and relevance iri promoting social welfare. 

\ . ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■> ■ 

Planning, Organizat io n and Provision of Services 

1 ) Awareness of the various v/ays problems are defined ia areas such as 
health, education, and welfare and how the^s^-d?fi nit ions influericr 
the kinds of programs de('eloped. f \ 

2) Knowledge and mnd'^rs Landing of the agency^s-goal s , auspices, structure, 
and funcations a'rl how they affect service delivery. 

-34— U ftde^ rstanding - cocial v/o1farc logiG - lation on fe.dera - 1 , state and local — — 



levels and its iinplicit/eixplicit effect on policy and program. 

4) Understanding the .processes and strategies pertinent to the planning, 
devel op mient, in pK-^mRnf p^i inp ^ a nH_PVriJjiAt,lcm.:,nf ^nr i a 1 -^welf-axB-pnl i cy ■■■ 



and programming. 

5) Understanding the administrative and management processes. that enable 
. social agencies to become more effective providers of service. 

Each -competency is specified by areas of study, which provide the'student 

v/ith definitions of specific functions, and organizes the study of each area. 

Care is taken to bring the student throuqh\the process* developmentally, begin- 

• ning v/ith much attention to the self-awareness of the student a-nd .-his or her 

ability to define and rel rite to different value systems., the students' own as 

v/ell as those of otherrr.- An allied health mentor discussed appl ication of the 

manual to student learniuq programs: • / 

.••ii. ^ ■ - ■ 144.-,.'^ ■ ■ • ■ 
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\ ' ^ ' ■ ■ • • • ■ . . , ■ i ' 

TheVstudemt identifies a specific career goal- We then develop Itthe tareas 
of slcill and knowledgfi needed. How much is needed? How much do)es the *. 
. student have?'' There is a constant process of refinnng our ability to be 
fair m4 accurate witit students/'. 

In our curriculum. development, we try to. develop the total spectrum of 
actrvi:ties needed for the career, goal. This may include admini strati on 
fiscal: planning, ^dical (economics/ ;Student programs differ. Their 
career goals may include early childhood development for the mentally 
retarded, administration in- the health sciences, inservice education, 
■patienl education. 

A successful outcome for me is focused on application, the student^s ... 
ability to master material well enough t^ apply. it. Can- a student view 
a situation and evaluate it? What factors would be involved in achieving 
the change? Plan intervention? Anticipate outcomes? 

Assessment 

A stucfent is evaluated at three points in the Niew Models program: 
(l)'"upon errtry, to assess credit for previous life experiences , (2) upon 
completion of individual contracts, and (3) upon completion of a degree ... 
program. During all three phases, the mentor plays the central role,, although' 
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others are called upon to assist in the process. 'Tutors may be asked to 

\ assess col lege credit for an entering student's knowledge of a specific field, 

and thus help determine a student's advanced standing. The. program' s associate^ 

dean is responsible for co^^slg^ning all completed student contracts, exercising 

a quality contrQl Pn the process of assessment. Mentors are responsible for 

writingXa Digest and Evaluation on completion of each student contract. The., 

Dige'"t and Evaluation is a key document which shows a student's progress 

measured against the ol^jectives stated in his or her contract. The Digest.. 

and Evaluation must be signed by student, m.entor, and associate dean. Finally, 

fou r o r r i ve -rab.ult y m etnfaer^-54-^-a-5- a - d e gr ee -c-o mmi tt ec to ass e ss the stud e nt's 

.work. The process\of assessment is a crucial element in the learning process 

for 'students at New Mc(iels. New guideposts fqr achievement are- estabi ished 

with the completion of ^ch contract. For students, the sense of , completion 

is important, as many students never imagined that their performance would . 

be certified by an institution of higher learning or would result in a degree, 

■ One mentor describes what, can occur: . 

I had a meeting with the student and evaluat.ors from the area. Those 
• who could not como v;ere put on a conference call in the room. We met 
for an intense- hour: It was a v^ry emotional experience for the student. 
There v/as a real exci tement among us^ al T about the sense of sol idity he 
had gained. This meeting v^as usod as an evaluation of the entire, port- 
folio, before going to the assessment committee. It was fantastic. . 

• • 145 ., ■• ' : 




. Credit is awarded at Empire State ok a "contract month" basis, with 
credit: for each mcnth of full-time study. \Twenty-six months is the maximum 
amo.unt of advanced standing credit that may\e awarded to a student for prior 
aril lege- level learning, - 

Disseminatio n Activities 

New Models is planninc] a dissemination projeVt, with the support of the 
/ Kellogg Foundation, to respond to the many requestsVfor infornnation and gui- 

-danEB aioiit-the program; Through release time, faculty members will provide \ 
'G»Tisulting services and resource materials to other scKpols in the New Models 
If^rogram. , • ■ 

QilCOMES ... 

The director of the New Models program sets a tone of inquisi ti veness 
which is. echoed by students. She has said: . 

-Learn-i-ng-'Opportunities. are ,arQ.und„us._constantly, We i>;rant to mke-persons 
more alive to other learning opportunities than those we are normally 
aware of day to day. In -addition to being an excel lent practice for 
life-.lphg learning, such awareness can also make i^^ou more alive in 
a ;qual i tative sense. 

One allied health stjident, a nurse who trained in a hospital based prooram 

aruKii -wh0 always "looked dov/n" upon school trained nurses, remarked on her 

eispBrrences: \ • . . 

I feel I got a VeaVfee^ for the collegiate expei^ience. T developed 
an appreciation for higher learning that I didn't have before. I think 
I will be a learner for] the rest of my life, where I will find it easy, . 
where I wouldn't look at the experience before as educational, I really 



prize the experience. 



The outcomes for New Models students' are not limited to an appreciation 
of the collegiate experience, or even to developing a powerful sense of inquiry. 

■ As^-a-nresirl1r~0~fT1leir experience, students' repeatedly 'report the higher professional 

regard in which they are field, and career advancement opportunities which' 
\.have opened to them.. Some even speak of majpr life changes resulting from their 
.. experiences. What is unique about New Models is that it has provided access * 
. to an educational process focused on career development as an, important concern 
.. for working adults seekinn career advancement, middle aged men seeking new 

careers, women seeking careers after raising a family, among others. The 
. New ModeTs program not only provides, flexible and creative responses to Indi- 
. vidual career and rducatiofial goals,^ it also g'ives a new meaning to the word 
access for ad'ults who have neveV viev^ed the university as a tool they could 
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use for their own development. Following are statements by students: ^ 

• By working with the tutors I gained a lot of confidence in myself, 
because . I worked with people who are highly educated and intelligent. 
It has, in some sense changed my life.'^ The biggest education I got out 
of this college v;as to use resources, libraries, people and how to seek- 
out 'people and. feel confident to talk with them. 

It sort of makes you like a detective. It's more difficult; you can't 
be lazy. I developc^d a tenacity for problem solving, not because I'm 
smarter, but because I know how.. I was just transferred to the experi--" 
mental division'in the computer center at- work- The experience has had 
a great, impiact on me. I'm not apathetic anymore.^. Tm active now, involved 
It v^as one of my greatest experiences. ^. 

I graduated with. a B.S. in nine months. Everyone was .very supportive and 
excellent in guiding me. I'm very proud. I was college bound many years 
ago, but I didn't go because I got married. Then my children went to 
school, and I lived vicariously through that. I felt frustrated. I 
was 51. years old when I got the degree.' 



There is great ^pressure to get the. B.S. if you want to s.tay and advance 

in- nursing. - I resented the course requii^ements for the bachelors-prepared 

registered nurse. I. was too v/ell prepared by my life 'Situation for 'these 
required courses. I was bored by them. 

The experience was very stimulating for me. I'm not being laid off 

■ while others are, during these cutbacks. I've been placed on the Board 
of Directors for thf? Public Education Division of the New York State 

■ Cancer Society. Many 'professional peers have, noticed a. marked degree of 
growth in me. ' . ; 

I did two contracts on adult education and evaluation of educational 
experiences of adults. I learned how to write behavioral objectives, 
which I use on my job daily. I did a project on systems theory which 
was a real revelation for me. AIT current nursing books refer to system 
theory. It has improved my ability to v^ork with systems, use of flow 

— eha^-s-; — t-a^-&Q-d4d a media— studi-es-contract at the New School- where I 

learned to use audio/visual equipment, to set up instructional modules 
and the use of the media. . . ' 

. My work here was just enough of .a • push to get over the hurdle of writing,- 
which has greatly enhanced ijiy professional standing. It has advanced me- 
in- the field of urbr^n planning. This is much more important than the^ 
degree itself.. I'm better aple to assemble my experience and ability^^to 
be' considered' a brn Tessi orj.^il . I'm now interviewing people for jobs who 
feel their educatioii has been a total loss. I mysejf would probably hire" 
Empire State student over a regular. college student. 

, I learned supervisory skills, hQw-rrd elicit individual abilities -r from 
group therapy to siinervising people. I v/orked with the resident to help 
differentiate among psychotic, neurotic and hyperactiv.e children. I (iid 
contracts oh supervision, developmental psychology, anthropology, psycho- 
analysis of women, adolescents. 
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Interviewees ^ 

Sister Mary Ann Biller, Director 

^era1d Sircus, mentor, hum^.n services, business 

Rhoda Miller, mejntor, hunuin sorvicofj 

Jay Gilbert, mentor, ehg iheeh^ jfiy t§UhflOloy 

Nancy Bunch, mentor, human services 

Roger Larsen, student ^ 

Lois Muzio, mentor, allied health 

Agnes Maduro, student 

Marilyn Shauder, student 

Ashton Thumm, mentor, business 

Pat Bel dotti, student 

James Orr, student 

-Tom Piigliese, student 
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Contact: Jan Rakoff 
•^--^'Directpr ' 
Tunbridge 

Lone Mountain College 
2800 Turk Blvd. 
San Franci SCO, Cal . 
415/ 752-7000 ext. 224 

TUNBRIDGE 

LONE MOUNTAIN COLLEGE - 

As part of making the transition from youth to adulthood, society 
expects one to acquire an enormous number of new attitudes, ideas, 
behaviors, skills, and respon$.ibilities as well as unlearning old, 
previously mastered patterns. A tremendous change is expected in 
a short period. 

Bridging the gap between youth and adulthood is an experiential 
issue. How does it happen? The changes are so various and so comp-" 
rehensive that one is faced, to use an -analogy, not with a tear in 
the fabric of life which can be resewn but the need to entirely 
reweave the fabric from the various threads of personal ity and ex- 
perience. One consequence of\th.is is that this period of transit- 
ion is a period of great possibility as well as of stress. • The 
very magnitude. of necessary change obviates, patchwork solutions. 
The need to reexamine and reorder basics yields the possibil ity of 
richer and more constructive patterns. 

Generally, caret^r education has been conceived of as though it were 
•s a single, discre'}:e niarble\iri a jar full of educational marbles with 
the possibility of adding or removing each individually. On the 
j:ontrary, as we pferceive it, career education is. a thread inter- 
woven v/ith and held in place by other threads in a larger fabric; 
and for this reasoi^/ it is not possible to meaningful ly pursue 
career education without considering in a thoroughgoing way inter- 
locking issues of human development and of the .transition from youtfe 
to adulthood. 

■ Jaji Rakoff 
■ . Director 



ORIGINS 



Tunbridge is the non^c of a small, dangerously self-contained program 
at Lone Mountain College, a small private liberal arts college, formerly 
; a women'-^ Catholic school,, in San Francisco, The progr.=ini is -the product 

of four years of research and- development work in Cambridge and Vermont by 
" Jan Rakoff,. the Director. This'is its third year at Lone Mountain. Either 
because of its long history of trial and development, the strong conceptual 
. and possessive character of its progenitor, or the very problem -of human 
development the program addresses, Tunbridge is best depicted not by a cata- 
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Ipgue of Its activities with students, but rather by its own conceptual pur- 
poses and rationale. The program has a wholeness, a gestaltic character, 
which makes it "difficult to break down into a simple, recognizable set of 
images.- • It is this wholeness which comprises- at'.once the program's major 
strength - and success/- and pontributes to its major weaknesses. 

The problem-of transition from yquth to adulthood is meticulously arti- 
culated by Rakoff. Both the dimensions of the problem and the activities ' 
necessary to facilitate that transition are clearly diagnosed and prescribed 
by him-. But beyond his own. clarity of purpose, the instructional staff of 
Tunbridge has assimilated the same diagnosis and prescription. Their roles 
and methods within Tunbridge are surprisingly uniform, contributing to a 
tightness and a wholeness in purpose 'and execution. ■ -.: 

- PURPOSES , . • ■ • 

Tunbridge' posits that students today face an "exquisitely difficult" 
transition from the status of being a ybuth or adolescent in society to be- 
coming an adult, complete with the , full retinue of adult responsibilities. 
Our society today has created great incentives for young people to remain 
.adolescents. Teenagers are indulged, protected. The incentives to "grow- 
up"- have been removed; young people. are hesitant/afraid , or simply do not. 
want to take the responsibilities- of adulthood, -to leave a sheltered status. 
And' yet they are expectf^d to take on adult responsibilities in lightning, 
fashion, with very little support from our social and learning institutions.^ 
A hundred years ago the opposite was true. People were motivated to reach 

\ adulthood as soon as possible to escape their deprived status as children 
and adolescents. Rewards were to be had by taking on responsibilities, by 
becoming independent. ■ ' 

Schools have contributed to the developmental.' inertia in young people. 
Students learn to view knowledge as a pvVcrn'id of bricks, where each brick' 
■ represents a course. There is. a dominant vieW;.;that knowledge is organized ' 
in a "course kind of way," leading- to an exaqgeration of the myth 'of ^exf^er- 

- tise. While the 19i:h C.c-ntury was "a-great ce-ritury for tinkerers," today 
"students are paralyzed by the myth that before they can do Something, they 
must be,an expert." ' Tunbridge seeks to teach students that they can, as lay 
persons, approach the acr|ijisition of knov/ledge on a partiaT, selective basis, 
much the waW people do who act .as parents or voters. There is'.an emphasis cn 
"taking knoviledge op the run," developing the ability to discern "importa.nt 
knowledge. " . • 
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The internship experience is inappropriate at this transition period. 
When I v/as 18 I wanted to become a doctor, I took a summer job in a 
medical lab, thinking that I'd. learn "what it is like to be a doctor. 
Instead T spent all summer sp'aying mice and didn't learn a damn thing 
about being a doctor. What one needs here is to become a well informed 
layman, educationally efficient with accurate and adequate experience. 



We don't need expev^ts at this stage, and We don't need gofers either. " 
The narrow specific experiences offered by such placements are terrible. 
That's the problem with Antioch; it's not an educational experience 
for one, it's a repetitive task', 

■ _ y The domijiant concern .of the Tunbridge program is developmental. 

It focuses on three areas of development for students: 

1. Career Exploration 

Stude^ni^ exampJ.ej._ijjlliJ.Jan5. ..a. y/r lt.ten.. ,p r opo s a 1 wh i c h f 0 1 1 owed the pub- 

lishing of a book from start to finish: writinq, soliciting a pubTi sRer, " 
business strategies, graphics, layout and printing, distribution and 
sales. This project helped fulfill the student's stated goal of learn- 
ing "whatsit would be like" to be a writer. * ^ 

2, Societal Exploratipi 

Student example: fi'lfilliny a proposal which sought to expose the student 
to. the values, lifestyles and rev/ards in professional areas of "activism" 
as opposed to those within a "private lifestyle," This student sought to 
explore what a career in politicks would mean for him personally, 

.3. J.nter/intra Personal Grov/th in Relationships 

Student example: interaction with older people to gain confidence, self- 
expression skills and to loarn to accept a diversity ^.of views on the same 
topic. Such experience came from interaction with community professionals 
participating in the Tunbridge Network. 

A consistent subdoininant tlieme also runs through the program. This theme 



TT~more~"GpgrTiTT\^ 

knowledge, the structure of knowledge, and the individual's process for decid- 
ing what knowledge ;is nr^cessary to meet^his or her purposes.' Implicit in the 
theme is tho notion that schools enforce an arbitrary notion- of knowledge or- 
ganized by courses and learned in a classroom setting. Therefore, -tunbridge 
seeks to lessen- the tension between learning that can and cannot be accomp- 
lished in the classroom. Tunbridge fosters "experiential learning" through 
method and process, rathor than curriculum: "learning by experience rather than 
conception." This is what Rakoff means when 'he states that' "closing the gap 
etween youth and adult is an experiential problem." It is the one purpose of 



Q Tunbriage'to act as a school on that "experiential problem." 
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ACTIVITIES 

Tunbridge seeks to integrate an array, of developmental goals for students 
with the goal of infusinq self-reliant, discriminating skills in the acquisition 
and use of knowledge. Though in practice students are probably not aware of 
learning new ways to use and acqit^re knowledge specifically suited to their In- 
dividual purposes, they often do come away with a heightened awareness of what 

J-h ey nee d to k no w an d Wb y' Iba^^finnrps^; (read- riirririLl»jm )_ .nf, Tt^ nbrTHgp i<; r1n<;p1y 

linked to the program's tightly woven conceptual framework. A sketch of this * 

process is provided by the programVs own "Course Description:" 

Tunbridge is a program which integrates off-campus, experiential learn- 
ing with on-campus intellectual endeavor and -faculty supervision. The pro- 
gram has its ovm staff of full-time faculty members and has built a Net- 
work of field resources numbering more than 500 individuals in diverse 
fields who are willing to work v/ith students in educationally valid ways. 
Each participating student takes the program initially for five months, 
full-time, and for fi;ll academic credit. The Tunbridge structure is suit- 

?l„to students wishirg to explore various career possibil ities» to acquire 

f 1 eTli^'kiTowTedge^'or fi' cFreer"'lr¥a"*'a Vr^ r 
of the social, cultui-al, and political context in which we live, etc. 

An -lntensive orientation is followed^by extensive field interviews by the 
student to acquire the information from whicji detailed, written project 
proposals are then designed with faculty supervision. Approved projects 
' are then "marketed" to the Network and contracts of a number of. different 
Networkers. Throughout the program students meet with a faculty tutor at 
least once a wet^k on an individual basis, once a v;eek in a small group, 
and once a week in a large group. 

At the end of the prooram, the'student' s v/ork is evaluated jointly. by the 
student, participating Networkers, and the Tunbridge faculty. The program 
requires a substantial body of documentation from the stMent including an 
on-going journal, a final taped "memoir," summary written reports on ea,ch 
field interview ^nd reach individual tutorial, and various appropriate. arti- 
facts or reports fro-u the project itself. Each student has. a lengthy "exit 
interview" with faculty members ,and with the participation of two students 
on request (who hcwev(?r, do not share the determination of grades). Grades 
. arg determined by th9 tutors a nd the program Direc tor. 



The five months of Tunbridge begins for students with an intensive "non- 
stop" two day orientation session. At the d'P'ientation, -students are asked to 

A 

articulate why they are in the program, atfd to carefully "tc t out" these pur- 
poses in the cour^ of tho program. It is also a time for f^taff and students 
-to get acquainted. An ex^.ended two week orientation of two hours per day v/as 
• added to the program tfiis year as a result of last year ' s experience, in which 
students who most Benefitpd from experience were those who already knew how to 
use such resources as the telepfiono and the journal. . Fol lowing the orientation 

^.^.5.3.|^=^p.i„^^^.yj^^,|C^^ 
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After orientation, studonts are assigned one of the four Tunbridge tutors to 
work with through the term. Students^ are not permitted to select their own 
tutor* A close one-to-one working relationship develops between student and 
tutor. For many students, this relationship is their most rewarding experi- 
ence with the program. Students meet with their tutor once a week in indivi- 
' dual meetings, once a we^k-^iji^ small groups of three or four, and once a week 
with all students and staff. 



The two. weeks of orientation workshops focus on developing awareness and 
basic skills that will be needed throughout the term. "Some care is taken at 
the onset to clarify the values of the student. Students are asked to write 
what they are interested in, what they want to do and to have. They are then 
asked to explain wh^ these particular things are important for them. They v/ork 
with various awareness tools provided in the workshop on values clarification: 
life goals inventory, elements of a "good" education, traditional American value 
elements for an ideal job or career, value scoring, goal priori ties , attitudes . 



toward self and toward failure* 

'Simple mimeographed "guides" or. "check! ists" have been prepared for use in 
othei^ workshops. These include: 

A checklist for developing project ideas 

- sample questions to ask networkers 
workshop on designing project proposals 

- workshop on journal writing (each student is required to. keep a journal 
( throughout the term) 

an introduction to the city (S^n^Fraricisco) 

- workshop on field interviews 

- workshop on telephone use 
\ - workshop on "what is a project" 

Students are required to conduct a large number of field inl^rviews with 

the "Networkers." These are pracLi tioiien^ from a wide variety of occupations 

who have agreed to work with Tunbridge students. Tunbridge has gotten agree- 

ment from over 500 individua ls in t h e San Francisco Bay Area to participate in 

the network. The pnrpps^ of these field interv^iews is to expose the students 

to a wide variety of 'wor'n'ng roles^ajid occupatiorvs. Among the benefits from 

this experience are: V \ 

- students realize the relativity of expertise by being exposed to vary- 
ing views on the same field, the very role ofV'being an adult" seems 
to be demysti f ied for a.number.or students. 



- students leant basic "rules" of the professional v/brld; clarity on the 
telephon^r-de^M-iuq with secretaries, making appointments, getting there 
on time. \ 

• . ' \ - 

' - students are faced with rejection.- Some students are crSjshed when a 

O ^net-wo-r-ke^-t^W-^— t^tefh— no;-^^ — NeW"-and-Hf=ef4ned--per^(^pt4oiis--'G^f-^ 
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bilities and workinq relationships emerge. 

The purpose of the fl'^tv/ork creates a need to attract and hold practit- 
- loners in the field to wo»^k with students by relating to the student's edu- 
cational need rather than to the employer's productivity needs. 

What are the limits of these folks' involvement? They must accept the 
fact that Tunbridge ^^.llows the student to work collaboratively, and that 

thprp IS a n eed ^or ^:he involvement of on-ca mfi u s pr o fe ss ional s t o o r o v i d ^ 

guidance, to act as a catalyst, and to insure that the student's project 
. is educationally valid. We encourage our Netv/orkers to say no when they 
do'^'c wish to get involved in a given project. 

Though the number of recruited networkers is impressive, in reality the 
Network is greatly underutilized, and sometimes superfluous. Because Tunbridge 
at Lone Mountain has to date enrolled very small numbers of students - 18, 24, 
and 14 for its past three terms, and a third of these are high school students - 
I only a small percentage of the Networkers are used. And often students, through 

1 ~theJ)elp^of_,thearL-tutot:...-.j*uai^rec^^ 

their needs. 

T don't use the Netwcrkers as well as I'd like to. It's an unpolished 
resource. We have large numbers, but we don't use them effectively, be- 
' cause of the slack in our enroTlmGnt. I don't communicate with Networkors. 
My contact to date has been in recruitment. It works best when. I recruit 
Networkers speciPicaMy for a student; there' s something organic in that ■ 
relationship.^ 

We're not concerned now with the body count. Our. approach to the Net- • 
work last year was ba^>°d on pol iti car needs of an infant program. 

The Networkers a^-e requited for several obligations. They must attend 
a workshop on Tunbridne. They must fill out a. work book describing the key is- 
sues to be experienced and understood by a. student to become an informed lay- 
man in their field, and th^»^r suggestions of project components which would speak 
to this prescription. About half of the Networkers actually file a work- book 

with the program. They wi il see stu dents for an interview at their discretion , : 

though they rarely refije. When "working with a student on a project, they are 
asked to evaluate the studnnt's wo»-k. ' / 
.. ^ By-the end of this'^pe^M'od of orientation and Networker interviews, students 
are expected to write a qofil statement indicating the focus of their work in the 
program. This statement is used as a basis for the student in developing project 
proposals. During the five month program, a student may have several projects, ■ 
many of which may have resulted from bifurcations of an initial project. 

High standards are mavitained for project proposals, requiring the student 
to be quite clear and specific about purposes, activities and outcomes under the. . 
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fr-^ufeotH - . : _ 

We're supportive in the first exploratory mode, but we turn tough with the 
writing of the pronosal. One student wrote eleven drafts! 

Another tutor: 

beninning to. S'?g the, proposal as. the bridge betv/een accomplishing the 
goals of the term .*>nd the entry position even though the students* actual 
field work seem to be the nexus of their experierce. 

Another tutor: 

• -• We're-us-inn-the proposF^I to reinfor^p thP--Stiid£ntls confidence in the field. 
The proposc.1 is a-mirror of where they actually are. We're hoping to 

make-them-mDre-reflecti ve. For example, how do you come off in an inter- 
view? ,Mhat are your judgements and confidences? Taking a look c^t the 
image you project. You can control what you want to do by controlling what 
you need to knovy. 

The following is ore component of one student's proposal, entitled "Explor- 
inq t\\e Animal Science. Enterpri se. " The clarity of this student's thinking 
represents a real success for Tunbridge. The student has outlined exactly what 
she wants and ueeus to Now and how to go about obtaining that knowledge. 

Introduction: One area I v/ould like to explore -is the area of animal be- 
havior and the research involved in determining this behavior. I. believe 
that it takes o/.cey lain personality to do any kind of ■ research-suecossful ly. 
This person must be patient, observant, and free in mind (e.g. free to 
make conclusions possibly refuted previously or never before conceived). 

A. Statement of Goals in the area of exploration: 

1. I would like to exercise and improve my awareness and ability 
to observe. . : , - 

2. I would Vite to get a chance to use my mind for drawing conclu- 
sions f rem data I have collected from observation." 

3. I hope to discover if I do have the correct personality for re- 
search study. 

4. By having actual experience with research, I hope to find out if 
I care to devote myself to it. 

5. I v.ould like to experience and understand man's relationship to 
wild animals. 

6. r want tc learn ud to what point man and wild animals can live to- 
qether. ^ j ^ 

7. I would "I 'ke to get "^a .chance' to^^observe the beautrf^^^ ^ 

, instif '' t which I ^believe man has lost. 

' B. Operational Definitions of Goals: > - , 

1. By rais^'po and observing a young coyote, watching her progress in 
a domesticated world noting, in journal , her behavior towards 
mankind a'ul his environment, 1 will have a "perfect chance to achieve 
my goals. . • ■ 

2. By noirig on excursions to research labs I will be able to meet with 
other peoi'ie in the research world. 

C: Structural Comnqnents 

1. Calendfir - Sun. , Mon., and Thurs. mornings for 1-2 hours Wed. will 
vary according to th^ zoo-mobile schedule. - . 

2. Access - Through Lora LaMarca, zoo-mobile coordinator, I will, get 
" ttr^or1t--vv-Htrh-'th-i-s--^ -^•-5^-^=^ t- r 



3. Degree of Involvement - I will be responsible, for v^alking'the 
coyote, a t_the_des.ig nn down behavior- 
al observations. ; 

4. Human Resources^- Lora LaMarca,' zoo-mobile, coordinator, (415) 
651-Z023, S.F. Zoological Society; Marilyn, Zoo director's sec- 
retary, 

5. Materials - journal notebook, notepads, camera, and film, 

6. Expenses - the cost of paper and film. 

7. Preparatory Work - I will have to find out the previous history 
of the coyote along with some research into books anH articles 
written -on the coyote. 

. 8, Anticipatrid Problems - Ths: amount of time that I will be spending 

^di:h-the-BTrmTai-"a-vveek is relatively little to be able to make 

any; substatitial concliss Jonv. no I hope that by speaking to the 

others who are v/ork-Jng- vvVM^-liG'r T --w-i:U^ir:k^p^on_what l_.have . 

• not been able to soe.. 
.9. Evaluation - Viy jo'irno? --r-Vi tie the substantial product for 

evaluation but more imp' r^-.^L will be whether cr not I have dis- 
covered if this is an r.f ';;:udy that .is right for me or that 
I am right for it. ^ 

A clearer picture of the activitie-^ .^^t Tunbridge, particularly the tutor- 
student relationship, is given by corment^. from the tutors themselves about 

:=tJieli;.=j:pJ_e_iji^^ . 



WeVre no.t just a switchboard, putting students into jobs or internships. 
We identify people fjnd places whic^ help cur students explore career or 
other interest areas: We are not cor;cerned about technical training and 
we' have not built our Network for that purpose. 

Last year I tended, to approach it more conceptually, biscause I had 
much invested in what I wanted to say, I-d bombard students with where 
I felt they were, fiow I try to keep my tutorials simpler and say it 
once. 

I have one student who's excited about solar energy one day, one day 
about .gourmet copkinq one day in starting a butterfly conservatory. 
I listen mpre now, I ask them to make a decision, I understand con- 
ceptual bases and its pace in unfolding. Now Tm learning how to adapt 
to the pace of the students. I try to* project where a student will be • 
in the near future, next term, in a'^'year. - 

I work on decision nicking. Many people ^'don' t examine why they've chosen 
a project. All four tutors lean heavily on the subjective dimension. 
We're strong on that dimension/'perspective. The problem is knowing if 
-we.-are^gettinq complete answers.. A student wi 1 Ldescr i be probl ems i n an 
interview, but how do I know if. it's all therei Tcome into the tutorial 
with less on' my agenda. I nllow a stud'ent to talk for a full hour on 
how choices in Tunbridge relate tcr long range perspectives. My great- 
est strength is in disking, questions. Ft has more to do with* tutorial . 
style than with progv^am style. . . 

If , students can' t say why they' re interested in something, I ask the 
history behind it. I cnn't take too much for granted, so I focus on 
concrete tasks.. What do I v/ant to get? How do you deal with curt 
people, how do you prepare? These techniques are helpful only as far 
as they go in helping students understand why they're here. The pro- 
gram/give a chance to do that. Normally people don't question stu- 
dents' activity. 

156 -- • • 
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1 start with, where the student is, trying to build confidences^ asking 

~ -how mii^ ris k'-iG ^'nvo Tv e d ^ — tt^--a-Hna^t-ter--of-fea^k4ng-5ma-H-st€p£^ — I--hdd- 

' . one foreign studenf: from a well-off family, a very sheltered background. 
We had to build on her insecurities. It was totally out of the question 
for her to go off campus and interview people. She v/as terrified. She 
was interested in n^edia/journal ism. She got involved in the school news-- 
paper to get ads. She had to get off campus to solicit ads. She would 
turn away at the door of the place. We worked with that, developing 
confidence, taking risks, looking at successes. She thought of her own 
alternatives. When she got a rejection, she changed her rap, got her 
presentation materials better organized. 

I had-another student who-wanted-to-pttHH^/es-t-ern-afid-Eas-t-ern^ 

together. He talked with doctors, cardiologists. He said he liked 

-^these-Areas^_jDuL-thatJie^was .5hy so he didn't want to deal with too many 

people. He felt good working in the lab at the UC Medical Center, I 
refused to make the decision for him. The doctor was willing' to work 
with the student. He ended up doing research on why wounds heal, ind got 
an incredulous letter from the doctor, who v/as amazed at the kid's matu- 
rity and insight. This was a high^school kid. 

RELATIONS WITH THE INS TITUTIOiN 

Tunbridge is like a dense, insoluble core within Lone Mountain College, 

and jit suff ers from the relationshi p. The college js Jn _Lhg_thj:ioes_of very _ 

painful changes. From 1971 to 1975 the undergraduate school shrank from a 

FTE of 507 to 335, while the graduate FTE increased from 19 to 357. About 

ten years ago it became a college forboth men and women and dropped its 

religious mission. Sister Gertrude Patch, President: 

The changes here have been necessary ones, because of changes in our 
v/orld: Vietnam, consciousness raising among students, and in California 
the growing strength of public education. This has all. created change 
in the student body. We're trying more to prepare them to use resources. 
More or less successfully v/e've tied people into resources in the Bay 
Area, giving credit for experiences in non-traditional settings, 

The^ change has been difficul4:. Over the past five years our undergraduate 
enrollment has decl ined by* about 50. per year. We're now at the point 
where we can no longer- support the faculty we have, creating/much anxiety. 
Our graduate enrol I'nent has increased, but in areas, where, prof essional s are 
used as teachers, so it doesn't help our faculty. 

Cutting faculty ero-vtes a static and tension that almost crackles through 
the college. Anxiety is high, this tension creates an odd dialecfiFaT"ermToh- 
rrfent fqr Tunbridge, , For while the program clearly mirrors the emerging philo- 
sophy of the school - for six years.Lone Mountain has looked to .foster, use of- 
Bay Area professional resources by its stu'tlents - the anxiety, the competition 
. for students, the somnti'nes clash of personalities all make it difficult for 
Tunbridge to flourish. 

A large part of this problem i 'a result of the manner in which the pro- 
gram came to the college. After working in more or less successful fashion 
with the program for foiir years in Boston and Vevniiont, Rakoff got a Ford' 

15J- — - .-^ 
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Foundation grant to soarri' for. a suitable home for the program. Lone Mountain 
i?ra"T'''sTreafe3~aft~e^ 'RalToTf arul^ythe " 

admini-stration at Lone Moi'ntain. The administration was attracted to the pro- 
gram because it mirrored ^he school's desire to establish a supportive and re- 
ciprocal relationship wit:i. various professional and community resources in the 
Ray Area. Though the faculty's reaction to Rakoff's initial presentation rang- 
ed frorn reluctantly interp^.ted to warm, once the program v/as established, the 
attitude' of many faculty turned decidedly cool. What is more puzzling, how- 
ever. 1s the unexpectedly small student turnout for the program. Wit'h only 

__18j^ Jjj_and„ ; 4 tJJiteats Ji}ii-±h^P4st.--Uirt»e.-^emestet^ 

bridge is we=l below its self-sufficient enrollment target of sixty students. 
The staff of six - director, administrative assistant, four tutors ~ have 
been largely supported from a two year Kellogg Foundation grant." This poses 
a serious. and difficult question: v/hy is a program so well thought out, and 
with generally enthusiast ^'c support of students who do participate, unable to 
attract additional studentjs and pay for itself?. Everyone is genuinely puz- 
zTed~'By''^ffie''ap^ No"^'prog7am'''ffas"Teen 
more intensely advertised on campus. Tunbridge puts out a newspaper, leaf- 
lets, holds v/orkshops and participates in education fairs to get the word put. 
But students are not responding. There are a number of reasons. A student: 

Part of the problem is the self-contained nature of Tunbridge, being 
full credit for an er.tire semester. Also, Tunbridge- isn' t in any of 
the five divisions of the college. It*s not integrated into the college 
very well. And it's not represented on any of college-v^ide committees. 

There's an .ignorance about the program. Peoole are scared of the responsi- 
bi'li-ty, because it's all you do. Others say they don't know what they 
v/ant to do, but that's not valid, because it's a good reason to come to 
Tunbridge. ^ ' [ 

An Administrator: 

.? 

The main source of tension was that Tunbridge came from outside the faculty. 
There is competition for students, personality conflicts. 

' :I viewed Tiinbridno ao a means of attracting new students, but in fact it ■ 
has recruited among current students, and that is viewed as a competitive 
threat. People don' f: want to take the time to understand v/hat the program 
means. 

■ It's a disadvantage ond threat forf'sonie students. They may .feel they 
can't afford the 1.6 units; that's h big chunk. 

I don't think faculty tension is' directed at Tunbridge per se. We're 
as a college - struggling to survivo. It's hdrd for the faculty to counsel 
their students into Tunbridge. Oth'^irs are dedicated to their particular 
discipline, and aren't willing to give credit to experiences outside of a 
discipline. If our school had even 500 undergraduates there wouldn't be 
a problem with tfr»s tension. ' ■ 

■ 158, ■■■■ . , 
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The college administration is committed to the program. Some even advo- 
-Gate-making-Turibr4dge-fr-3ndatoy^y,-as~part- 

curriculum. A college-wide curriculum corrmittee will review, that recommenda- 
tion shortly. It may i^ell decide to offer Tunbridge as a four or six credit 
course, significantly less than the current 16 credit, full semester offering. 
It may be suggested that a Tunbridqe-1 ike approach be taken in discipline- 
based courses as well. The reception these recoimendations will receive is 
uncertain. \ 

One contributing factor for' the uneasy relations between tunbridgeand 
the college is the possessiveness with v/hich the director guards his progr^am. 



like a card player holding his hand close to his body. Because Rakoff has such 
a great personal investnent in the idea .and method of Tunbridge, he seems un- 

• willing to make concessions regarding its operation. Staff remark about the 
"pressure cooker" atmosphere under which the program is run. However, since 
there is little intrinsically threatening about the program itself to account* 
for the tense relations with faculty, the program could benefit from a. more r 

- — ^ flexible attitude tov/ard its place at Lone Mountain. — ^— 

STUDENT OUTCOr^ES > ' 

The experience of Tunbridge for. students is an impressive one. Staff are 
together enough, the ;irocess is coherent enough, the utilization of resources 
' ' is facilitated enough to insure a challenging experience for most students. 

More importantly, the p»^ocess of Tunbridge seems to lead students into develop- 
mental avenues that fit V/ith the .purposes of the program: career exploration, 
' societal exploration, inter/int»^a-personal relations, and the more conscious, 
more selective' use of knovfledqe end resources by the student. The example of 
student projects and proposals already cited give some indication of this. 
^\ Student testimony giv^s a clearer picture. Many students speak in a highly 
specific and conscious fashion about their experience 'at Tunbridge: 

I took Tunbridge a? a freshmon. \ was looking at specific goals, that a 
person should be in charge of their educational priorities. Tm working 
largely on my own. I learned through Tunbridge that I work best on my own. 

I v;orked on children's Dooks, seeincj children's authors, child researchers, 
teachers. The netv-iork is a real strength; it' s non-structured. There's 
an openness about what you want to do, but its structured in. its written 
. , assignments, Therf^'s a lot of accountability. -Good for experience, but 
it needs focus. ' 

• : 'When you get in thfM-e, everyon<^ tr.rovi's a million ideas at you,Ji One 

^ ' woman I v;orked for /as putting togetlier a whole child catalogue. J be- 
came a gofer for her. No feedback from her. I had to buy the books for 
' . her reviews, I had patience, but 1 finally left. It was a bad experience, 
. I felt so g^'eat aborjt cutting her off. - . 



Q .1 v/orked. with a second grade teacher, I v/o^ed with the kids on writing 
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and ?rt. They kept askinq me to draw things for them. I brought in a 

^]^t^j)f_art__MQjLS Picasso, Magritte^ Oldenberg. 

The children loved it. — 

Adults are not, as I used to think when I was a kid, always together. 
They are not as impressive as I thought they were." 

- Tve clarified what I want out of my life and have dispelled some fanta- 
sies. 

In the future T 11 b? designing my own education not just leafing through 
the catalogue, f'l* i)e creating courses if none exist in v;hat I want to 
learn. 

An externally-conducted evaluation of Tunbridge found that student experi- 
ences match^e^d^^los^y^Jjiejr expe^ the program: " 

Some students did no:: realize there would be as much paper work as there 
was, nor as much structure to the program. Others, however, thought that 
r the program would have more structure and more supervision. Some students 

were under the impression that the Network members would know more about 
Tunbridge as a program as well as have specific answers to the kinds of 
questions that they were asking, that is, that they would take a more ac- 
tive role in suggesting projects. Students reported that the program in- 
volved more work than they thought it v/ould; that it involved' a commit- 
ment of time and energy which they hadn't anticipated; that in some ways 

it--was-~scarier-than "they" tlioaght'^ir w^^ be; and that it was a lot harder 

than they had anticipated. 

The nature of Tunbridge involves both, staff and students in more persona- 
lized relationships, often beyond "academic" involvement. 
One Ex-tutor: 

You get involved in the insecurities, fears, immaturity of ^^^i^m^ls with 
Tunbridge v/hile in my discipline I stay limited to the sufeA^ct. There's 
. a dichotomy betv.-een self directed students and those with problems. I 
. thint: Tunbridge is more effective with the self-motivated student. 

•Based on an evaluation a year ago, this feeling is shared by a m}!;:nbex of 
staff and students. One c^bvious potential fQ,r both stuitent and -t\\ff develop- 
ment f^'H^jX f^^^ been surprisingly ignore* by the program is the development of a 
community spirit among pat ticipants. With such a small group in such a close 
and constant contact for five months, it is a shame that time and resources .are 
not f.ocijsed on group activities. The weekly one hour group meeting is gener- 
ally conceded to be a v;ast^ at worst and a bore at best, with the staff "talking 
at" the students. Students complain abouj. poor message taking systems-^ and about 
infrequent group get- toqethers, all signs that people are. working largely inde- 
pendently in the prograin. The Director reports that this student feedback caused 
Tunbridge to reexamine and, change the purpose and content of student/staff meetings, 
some of the procedure -i. an'i group interaction. 

- Student problems, combined with the difficulty Tunbridge has in flourishing 
at Lone Mountain, are the program's two greatest weaknesses, they both belie 
O an inflexibility, almost '-jn intv^ansinence, which need not be so ever present. 

eric; : - 1: : ^ i^o 
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Without them, Tunbridqe v/ould bea more viable and accepted coinpon'^nt of the 
college. Such flexibility is also essential to replicating the idea. 



Tunbridge provides for most students their first encounter with a for- 
bidding, challenging and rewarding environment. It is a highly articulated, 
tightly conceptualized end generally well executed program, which leads to a 
'leap of growth for most' students who participate. 



INTERVIEWEES: 

OAn RAKOFF, Director 

EVELYN KLINCKMAN, Provost 

SISTER GERTRUDE PATCH, President 

GEORGE WES', Tutor 

OlM STRICK riG, Tutor 

LOIS STEINBERG, Tutor 

DICK COLEMAN, Tutor 

ALAN. PLUM, Ex-Tutor, Psychology Faculty 
DEBBIE KIRSHmtf, Ex-Tutor, Art History Faculty 
SUSAN ROBINSON, Assistant to the President . 
TIM LEWIS, Student 
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Contact: Dr. Robert Day 
Office of Career Oevelopnient 
P.O. Box 1423 
The University of Alabama 
University, Alabama 35485 
(205) 348-7575 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

UNIVKRSITY OF ALABAI^IA ^ ' 

Tuscaloosa, A'?abama 



There's a misleading rhetoric comparing vocational education to career 
education. In Alabama we have 51 trade schools and community colleges, 
seven regional schools, five urban schools and two comprehensive, univer- - 
sities. Each type of school has its specific function. The junior col- 
leges have not realized their original goal of preparing students .for 
transfer. They've become two-year vocational training institutions, 
creating a competition between them and the trade schools. 

We have a great tradition here at The University of Alabama of involve- 
ment in vocational education; training teachers and training vocational 
educators. 

The new thrust comes in response to the trends of student interest in 
careers. There's a new pragmatism among students. With the H.E.W> money, 
we knew exactly what we were doing. We were trying to put those two to- 
gether. That is, this new student concern for careers and the traditional 
mission of the university. 

Richard Thigpen 
Acting Chief Executive 
Officer 



ORIGINS 

The University of Alabama in the Fall of 1976 enrolled over 15,000 students. 
Enrollment has steadily grown since 1966's 12,000 students. It is one of two 
comprehensive universities in the state, and it offers 270 degree programs. 

The University is ^^.ituated in Tuscaloosa, a town of about 60,000. Tuscaloosa 
is a well developed cci/.»nunity, relying on farming and heavy industry for its in- 
come. Lumbering and p^per mills are large industries in the area, and the smell 
f. 

of pulp" plants often lingers over the campus. 

The University enrolls the overwhelming portion of its students, over 13,000, 
from Alabama. Studnnts describe themselves as pol i cically moderate. One fourth 
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of the undergraduates livrs in fraternity or sorority houses. Athletics are well 
endowed, and the "Crimson Tide" provides much excitement for stiiudents and cominumf,ity 
residents- 

UA has a reputation ^or curriculum innovation. For several years the Univer- 
sity has been developing off-campus, intern experiences for students. Many faculty 
members remark on how "student-centered" the teaching staff is. Perhaps the most 
notev/orthy program is the fJew College, which provides individualized education, 
by allowing students to design their own programs through learning contracts, and 
by facilitating out-of-cla^s experiences, many of ^which may be work-related. In 
addition. Weekend College offers courses from Friday evening to Sunday eveningN^r^ 
persons unable to attend class during usual class schedules. 

The origins of the Career Development Program are difficult to separate from 
the individuals involved, Don Case! la. Director of the Program under a $275,000 
grant during 1975-76 from the Office of Career Education of the U,S, Office of Ed- 
ucation, was original >y a faculty member of New College, where he taught in the 
social sciences and directed independent study. He involved over a hundred fac- 
ulty members in discui^'^ioris abo!it what career development meant at the University. 

Casella*s discuss lonr.^v.'ith other faculty were colored by surveys showing that 
students were becoming mor-^ concerned with the c.^^reer relevance of their education. 
A study of incoming freshnKMi attitudes showed that by far the single largest con- 
cern of students was prepa* ing for ?> career or job after graduation. Over 86 pe^ 
cent of the freshmen UA felt this to be "very important" for them. There wa^; 
discussion of "consumer dcM-and" for career relevance in higher^educatiofi. 

The discussions about career development did not focus so much on the develop- 
ment of new curricula - or- even of new coimsel ing ,or support services - but rather 
on the development of consrioiisness among factilwy of the need for analyzing their 
own teaching content and sJ.yle to delerrjiine if it assists students in pursuing 
questions about their own i^e^^scnal careev^s. As such, the O.E. -funded Career Devel- 
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opment Program was envisioned as a consol idatior of many traditional services and 

the pursuit of many fr^culty development activities in order to build this conscious 

ness among faculty an^^ student services staff. The student was envisioned as being 

assisted partly by tho provision of coordinated information and counseling services 

but mostly by the nif.i^ ion of career development concepts into the teaching in 

all disciplines. A faculty member involved with development of the Program states: 

I don't think the Program v;as designed is a conscious effort to fill a void 
so much as a consolidation of services and faculty innovation, part of a 
larger humanitarian attitude tov/ard students. * 

It was a matter of repackaging prqgrans v/e already had. I don^t think our 
faculty was as conscious of labels as other university faculti es > VJe did 
a good job in shnvn'ng the faculty that new labels don* t. necessarily mean new 
programs. We wanted to write treaties among academic fiefdoms so that every 
course was jaught from -a career relationship orientation. We felt it vias 90 
percent attitudinfil 10 percent skill to do this with faculty." 

PURPOSES 

Beneath a flurry cf activity - retreats, commissioned paper's, newsletters, 
career days, mobile "cM^eer education" ca/s, dorm rap sessions, counseling services 
career development cou» r>es - was a single overriding purpose. The Career ^vel op- 
ment Program attempted a significant, almost promethean, change in consciousness 
among'the liberal arts faculty of a large comprehensive public university in order 
to "infuee the acedemi.v mainstream with career av/areness." The singularity of 
purpose was matched only by the difficulty of its realization. The effort was 
focused on (1) making the faculty realize the relevance and importance of career 
concerns of students to their teacninij, and (2) fostering tangible changes in 
teaching. Not only wa-^. this purpose shared by the Program and the University ad- 
ministration, it also 'htriguei the Office of Career Education, which perceived 
the largest obstacle to "achieving caveer education" at large postsecondary insti- - 
tutions to be the facuU.y. ^ . 

The UA Program v/as seen as a wido-scale of fort in faculty development. Al- 
though considerable of'orts were made to provide better counseling and resources 
directly to students, ♦he former Direi tor of th^e Program described the efforts 
as concentrating on ch<'nqing the facuHy, or "achieving a foothold in ea'ch col- 
lege, each division." 

• The former Dirp'ctr.r describes the "goals," resembling statements of activ- 
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itles, developed by the Program: 

V, In talking with the faculty, we developed a comprehensive program.! We asked 
them, "If money \*/ere nvailable, what would you do?" From this-, thr\ee goals 
v/ere developed. 

First, each faculty member would take an hour for each course and wcjuld talk- 
about the career Implications of his course for the student. 

Second, we would develop current and aqcurate career in formation - about car- 

:* eer needs, specific requirements. ,_de'SGH;pti^e^ma"te^^ ^' ' ' ~~ 
• • ' ■ ■ ' - i 

Third, all students would have access to an internship, within all departments. 

. Goal statements prepared- for the Office of Career Educa^tion were: 

1. Faculty and students will, grasp relationships between the classroom and ^ 
the world of work. * 

2. Faculty and students will form and test work values . 

3. Students will develop transferable academic skills . - 

4. Students will develop critical career skills . 

5. Students will develop a career self-concept . \ 

6. Students will secure accurate and current career information . 

7. Students will overcome inequality of career opportunity. 

The goal of infusing, a^i awareness of the importance of career concerns in 
teaching in a large, sophisticated, research-oriented university faculty was an 
exceedingly difficult, and potentially controversial , one. To translate these 
broad goal statements into clear activities dur'ing tbe course of a one-year grant 
coming from outside the University was also exceedingly difficult. 

• ■ ■ --" 

ACTrVITIES . . 



In reviewing the many -activities under the career development grant, an in- 
V "house evaluation summarized the four areas of concentrated activity: 

r', ' . To. infuse^ the ac^ Kiemic mainstream . The prime strategy of this comprehensive 
effort. was to develop separate Career Development teams" and programs within 
the various colleges and their departments. The details of these efforts were 

' ; to rest, in the hands of the indigenous faculty and staff. 

/ , In order to accompl isl^i this task, seven academic programs were provided with - 

funds to hire a coordinator. These programs were ^Humanities, Sciences , Soc- 
ial Sciences, Pre-Majov^ Students (all in the College of Arts and Sciences), . ' 
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Education, Home tconomi cs and Coimnerce, Six nonfunded coordinators were 
also recruited for Engineering, Communication, Social Work, Hew College, 
Cooperative Education and Health Careers. 

' To develop a supp ort system. The support sy^em was intended to support the 
programs in the academic mainstream by providing career development informa- 
tion, materials, testing, counseling, internships," career exploration courses 
and special attention for minority c,roups, the handicapped and women. 

Five coordinator? were named to coordinato Faculty Development, Career Plan-) 
ning and Placement , Counseling Center (two coordinators), and the University- 
wide Career Exploration Course. 

To develop a commu n ity .o utreach system. The outreach sy^stem was to assist 
the mainstreani system and help guard against inbreedirtg and institutional 
narcissism by setting up a ^Career Development Board (which included a high 
percentage of- non- University people), providing internships to students, pro-'^ 
viding career teacher training, obtaining cooperation of alumni, and cooper- 
ating with the Alabama Consortium for the Development of Higher Education. 

Five coordinators were named in thi^s system to head~ the following outreach 
programs: Teacher Pre-Service, Teactier In-Service, Viork-Learning Services, 
Alumni Career Program and Consortium Career Task Force. / 



T o install a man agem ent system . The management system /Was set up in the Of- 
fice of Career Development; which is housed under the Vice-President for Ed- 
ucatipnal Development (later , in the year it was transyerred to the Vice-Pres- 
ident for Academic Affairs), in a. top level Communit^Uni^versity Board. 

The management coordinators included the Project Director, the Assistant Dir- 
ector, the Evaluators, A Special Programs Coordinator, an- Information Services 
Coordinator, and a Secretary.: / 

Within this organizational grid, several activities v/ere developed. Following 
are s.ome of the more prominent ones. (1) Interns.fcipg : .As noted, one of the ori- 
gins of the Program was the New College's use of worl/ experience for students. 



■ "For. several years UA har> had internship, programs of /varying quaTlty and size in 



several academic departnients. .An officer of the Chamber of Commerce described 



A number of years ago the Chamber of Commerce proposed to offer jobs to stu- 
dents for/credit and pay, if available from local businesses. Eight to ten 
hours per week v<ero offerf^d in accounting fimis, banks, ^ the Chamber .itself , 
hospitals, law finns. The internships .had a number of benefits. They devel- 
oped a close working relationship between business and the University, where 
vie haven't considered ourselves to be a "university town. And it gave the stu- 
dents practiC'il eyperience. 

A city official slated: 

Our City! Planning Agency took four interns in com1nunity4.pl ann.i rig. They did 
a surveyi of referrals and land usev/t'hey worked in public housing areas com- 
municating 'what the Agency v/as do,i|i<j- They woVk^^d on things we couldn't hav.e 
done wil:hout tliem. 



his experience: 
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' The Career Developmen!: Office geivG us a place to evaluate these internship 
programs. We formally evaluated the students several times last year. We 
asked what are you doing in the placement? Is it what you wanted? Expected? 

(2) Centralized intern information: In the past UA has had good internship 
* programs. Some students woro even hired by their formov supervisors. But they 
v/ere spotty and available to too few students. The internships were poorly coor- 
dinated within the University, with employers often not knowing to whom to go for 
intern requests, complaints or inquiries. The Office of Career Development changed 
this. First, the Office by its mere presence v/as, a central place for all intern 
inquiries from the community. It clarified responsibilities and provided basic 
. i!(.'iormation. For example, after a dorm rap session with engineering students 
who were unaware of the availability , of internships, twenty students signed up for 
internships in engineering- Second, the Offi.ee organized the consolidation of all 
internship possibilities into a singly computer print-out through the Cuoperation 
of the Work-Learning ServiTces. " " ' ' ' 



r (3) Women's Career Service. The Women's Career Service, which was established 
under the Federal grant, would not have feeen created without that support, accord- . 
ing to the Director of the Service. It v/as created to solve a problem at UA. Al- 
though women studer;ts in several surveys overwhelmingly indicated a need for car- 
eer counseling, proportionately few v/omen sought assistance from available ser- 
vices. The Director stated:' 

■ I distributed a questionnaire among freshwomen which indicated that a major- 
ity of womeji felt they' d work until they got married. Which is unrealistic. 
Seventy percent will v/ork for 30 years. Their intere^sts are very restricted, 
primarily in typing antl teaching. 

The first step was. to create awareness of the- need for career services for . 
women, tp.,.s.et up a central place where v/omeh v;ould come. We wanted it in a 
. high traffic area, so we put it here in the student union. We wanted it away 
.from the counsel ing. center with its psychological overtones. 

. The Service offer:; individual counseVi>K^ and as^sessment; referrals 

to professional women in tho community (over 150 have agreed to participate, used 
to date by about 35 stndentr;); referral s 'for a'sserti veness training and occupational 
information; as v;ell .as information about job-getting skills. The Service is ^ 
housed in a small office, r>taffed by a part-time Director and part-time graduate 
assistant. A small library has been built, and women "go away wiUi something'* as 
a result of their visit: they ' ve /Checked out materials, were teste^T discussed 
.appointments or were roferrod to/a communi ty-based professional . Jhe Director 
graphically described some of the difficulties encountered in creating career " _ 



a'wareness among women; 
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How do you create awareness? V\] admit I don't know.. Sometimes J" think' a 
2X4 up , the side of the head is just as effective. There's a good deal of 
traffic i.n here. Sometimes I feel like I'm selling shoes. "Womd you like 
something in valurrs? How about occupations?" - j/ 

Open 12 hours a week for the last half of the Spring 1976 ser^iester, the Ser- 
vice worked with over ?00 women. In one month during Fall 197^^100 women were seen. 

(4) Career Exp lora tion Course . A three credit course wa^'' provided for under- 
graduates, begun uudev I'A' s Presidential Venture Fund and ^ontinued under the Fed- 
eral grant. The course is an attempt to clarify a student/s-educational and- car- 
eer purposes. The Coordinator of the course notes, it/would have been more ap- 
propriate to call if 'self-exploration.'" A total of about 200 students have taken 
the course over three terms, with numbers declining di/e to manpower limitations. 
Small group sections, called self-awareness groups ,^^v/ere organized with about TO 
students each. Exercises v/ere performed to create//grpup cohesiveness and defi 




self-characteristics, and to move a . student towarcj a clarvfi^aijjsi^-of' values by . 



learning and applying a decision-making paradigm. ^'^^Soffie studentsrclTaTTgedJiajo.rs 
after the course, o Ithough it was unclear if this was a result of participation. 
Many students took thie. course for "easy credit," and spme faculty were appal fed 
that three credits were given for a course called Career Exploration.' Tv/o faculty 
members describe their experience with the course:" 



We don't know v;hat happens to the students. It's very difficult to go into 
a university, and splatter it with career education/and figure out what you've 
done. Any progress made, however small, must be called Targe. 

I worked with career exploration groups. It o^nly served 80 students, but. it 
was profDably closer to career development than\anything, else on campus, the 
closest' $ie between a person's job and a person's life. I wanted to get more 
students involved ,in it. 

(5) Counselin g Se rvices . The' expansion of counseling services and related 
activities was part of the- overalT career development strategy. The services in- 
cluded counsel ing students about the "availabil ity of Pre-Major Studies for persons 
who are undecided about, a major. An orientation course is also taught for one 
credit in which students efiscuss such things as study habits, classes, academic 
and personal ..adjustment to college. Information services were provided to faculty 
to .make them av/are pf ''services available to students-. Sometimes, "readily avail- • 
able groups of studentr/' v/ere recruited into counseling, discussions. 

. Resident dormitory advisors were trained to make students aware of counseling- 
services in' career development. A mobile information cart was used to bring infor- 
mation on career placenient and counseling to many areas of the campus. The, Women's 
Career Service was begun. 
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In short, a lot of acM'vity in coiinseling was generated. Counseling ser- 
vices and activities, in fact, provided a focal point for dialogue on the totality 
o f car eer development activities on campus. Counselors often saw themselves as 
go^Setweens for the Career Development Program and the faculty, often speaking of 
the relationship with some emotion. One counselor: 

' It's ridiculous to speak in abstract terms of career education, in a token 
way. What happens to the political science major who decides not to go to . 
law school? Let us the go-betweens for students in making their way 
through the maze of liberal arts faculty'.' 

(6) Information . Much effort was put into promotional activities* The Of- 
fice of Career Development periodically put .out a small newsletter. Colorful car- 
eer development folders were produced. One-page flyers were put out for each de- 
gree program describing its relative importance to career fields. Papers were com- 
missioned for each degree program "describing its relation to career fields, and 
for faculty reflections on the infusion of career awareness into the "academic 
irralnstream.'* One example from the College of Commerce and Business Administration: 

' What was I actually doing in n\y "career" f ocus in and out of class? I wdS 
extremely involved with groups of students and individual students discussing 
such issues as: (1) the best types of companies to afford rapid progress up- 
ward in the particular occupation with which my expertise afforded me inside 
information; (2) what kinds Df job would probably be most attractive with 
the student's interests and background; (3) how to approach the job market, 
by using the Placement Office,, by learning the best ways to write resumes 
and "sell" oneself; and (4) salary expectations and promotional opportunities 

' (e.g. in my c^/S|^ retailing or marketing management). 

What v/as I not doing in my "career focus?" The most valuable contribution 
to my development came as a result of the Career CI inic sponsored.by the 
Career Development Team together with two ^student organizations (the j:ol legiate 
chapter of the American Marketing Association and the-Student Industrial Rc- ; 
lations Society) and was quite unexpected. The-G^lanj_c_was widely promoted 
and quite adequately attended by all class levels of students. .They were, in- 
troduced to the major career services within the University and College- 
After the clinic a freshman came up to me and expressed thanks for the exper- 
ience, but he said, "I was not ready for this clinic." He said in effect, 
that he was -not ready for philosophizing about careers as he did not even 
■ - know why he was in the camiTierce school' except that his father said he felt 
it was the best way to get a good job. He admitted he had no goa]s, and he 
said he could not relate to resume writing or placement acitivities as he did 
not understand where such discussions fit into his particular stage of devel- 
opment- - 

At that point I realized that Kreentered a state of equilibrium through his 
. ; admission of career disorientation. For the first time the focal issue of . 
career development, espoused so often in meetings, became real to me. I.knew 
it was no longer jargon but a very real condition which had to be. faced by* 
. faculty members if they were ever to serve a proper role in the career devel- 
opment process. \ ' '16 9 
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(7) . "Mainstream" Activities . As seated earlier, career development teams 
were formed to work iti all of the major academic division's of the University. 
Meetings were held throughout the year in an effort to impress upon the facultlc 
the importance of including a career perspective in their teaching. The teams! 
served to coordinate ?.(:tivities within specific divisions. \ 

In Home Economics, for example, the following activities exemplefied the res- 
ponses. Teachers developed exam questions to help students be aware of the career 
purposes of the course. One costume instructor brought in pictures of current 1, 
fashion and had students indicate the influence of past periods, as a way to hel'p 
students predict fashion trends. Others obtained speakers for their classes. in \ 
. such areas interior design. Graduate students were brought in to discuss oppor- 
tunities after graduation. Students participated in career seminars. A depart- 
ment retreat was held, in which some students participated. 

OUTCOMES J\ , i 

The Career Devolooment Program did. not set out to significantly alter, in 
the short. run, the direct student experience at the. University. . It set out to 
alter student experiences by first achieving a significant "change in faculty atti- 
tudes and teaching activities. 

As a result the P>^ogram did not focus oh docuifienting or analyzing tangible 
outcomes for stu!(;ients. However, there we're several instances in which students 
'did have direct and mectsurable interactions with people in the Program, notably 
in the Women's Career SErvice, internship. programs, and in the career exploration 
courses. .Initial infonnation was collected on student attitudes, but none on 
,measurable skills. NojfoJMov^^ graduates. With the termina- 



tion of Federal financial support after the first year, evaluation efforts have 
been suspended. 

The suspension of evaluation also makes it difficult tO-;measure the impacts- 

on faculty attittidos af^d teaching practices, except through isi^lated interviews. 

Follov/ing are... common t? by several persons involved in the faculty development. 

process. The former Director: 

I banked a lot. on getting a foothold in each college. This v;as obviously 
. a mistake. The traditional way of giving mqney.to the faculty didn't work. 
.Released time i:^ a farce. .And, faculty members were sometimes threaten': " 
.'for their in>^o] ven^ont.^in career development activities. 

■ ■ ■ \ '. ■ .■: . 

A graduate studenl. counselor; 

The faculty was rrsistent because they didn't understcjnd what career develoPr 
ment was. It v/fis Doorly communicated. There was a high pressure seuing job. 
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it almost seemecl as if t:he idea were boing pushed on people. There was re- 
. se.i.tment from those who didn't. want to participate- They wouldn't distribute 
notices in the classes of the availability of career development services- 

A senior faculty member: 

You can't legislate or program people to be interested in payoffs when our 
reward structure is screwed up. The faculty who can devote themselves to 
doing good work witli students are those who've made it or who have no chance 
of making it. You have to publish to excell, not focus on student interest. . 

I'm one of the senior profes^sors in this school. Young, aspiring faculty 
weren't encouraged to. In fact, I di scouraged them, because I knew they 
weren't going to be rewarded for it. 

The Progrm was evidently successful on its aim of consolidating existing 
services and heightening awareness of their availability. As one faculty member 
no.ted: 

Very. Tittle new came out of the Program. But I know now how much help ther0 
is. If/ anything came out of it, it was ar;i inventory of. existing services. 



In regard to Federal support for the Program, a fall T 976 Newsletter of the ■ 
University's Office of Career Development reviewed: "the federal grant by which 
..this office was funded For 1975-76 and which v/as first among/sixty proposals at 
that time had .t:4en judged fourth of one hundred twenty proposals this year and 
was not. funded." In addition, the Program Director left.when the Federal grant 
was not renewed. There. is., of course, significant disappointment over the term- 
ination. Many persons underr;tood the Federal commitment to be a three-year one, 
and are bitter with feelings that they were shortchanged, that "it was money down 
the rat hole." 

; . The availability of such a large amount. of money, a quarter of a million dol- 



lars for one year, initially led to a period/of intense activity, with confusion 
resaltinq v/hen follow up money was not available for consolidating activities. Jhe 
large amount of money, however, did provide the opportunity for trying a lot of 
little things to achieve a sinqle, and hiqhly diffi..cult, objective. 

The University administrf?tion/1s committed to continuing the Office without 
Federal support, but at a qrf^itiy reduced level. A new Coordinator of Career De- 
velopment, Bob Day, has taken ^over on a half-time basis in addition to His^uties 



as Assistant Professor of .ReKovioral Studies. He reports: 

'^71 
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Current plans include an actualization of the comprehensive objective used 
to describe the program by reducing overlap and establishing reciprocity 
among program components, by emphasizing the career component as a human de- 
velopment .component, by encouraging students to plan, manage and actively in 
volve themselves in their personal development, and by approaching career in 
fusion in a more gradual, yet equally persi stent, manner. 
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ARTHUR DUNNING, former Assistant Director 
RAINY COLLINS, Mayor of Tuscaloosa 
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ROBERT SMITH, Academic Recovery Centisr 
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JIf> LAWRENCE, Counselor _ 
MORRIS MAYER, Professor, Marketing • 
JOHN SOFIE., Counseling 
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LEEMAN jOSLIN, Profess^or, School of Education 
JOAN COMAS, Director, Women- s Career Service ' 
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Professional Practice Division 
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PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE PROGRAM 
University of Cincinnati 

The combination of theoretical and practical trein^c^^} was designed to 
give the .student: 

1. A foundation ir the basic principles of science, 

2. Ability to use these principles in practice* 

3. An understanding of engineering in general, as well as of one special 
department. 

4. A working knowledge of business forms and processes. 

5. A knowledge of men as well, as of matter. . 

6. Drill -^nd experience in the following essentials: 

(. • Doing one's best natural ly_.^and as a matter of course. 

(b) Prompt and intelligent obedience to instructions. 

(c) Abili-ty to command intelligently and'with toleration.. 

(d) Accuracy and system. 

(e) Ability to write clearly and concisely, and to present techn^al 
matter interestingly before an audience. ^ 

7. Ability to meet, social requirements easily. 

8. An appreciation of humanity's best achievements. 

-Dean Herman Schneider 
Introduced the„ co-operative plan 
of education in ,1906 



ORIGINS . , 

In the early 1900's many technical* schools v/ere receiving complaints 
from employers that many, engineering students were not abl3 to translate their 
technical knowledge inr.o practical skills. In that period many technical . 
schools maintained shops in which forging, lathe operation and other processes , 
were carried on for th^: benefit of engineering students. But ultimately, 
it was iifipossible, expensive, .and impractical for colleges to imitate industrial 
conditions and to keep .up with technical advancements. Also, if by chance, a 
college shop or factory were to be successful, it would then come into direct 
■'competition with comi.nei cial organizations,, raising av/kward questions, about, the 
relations of the col iyne with business and labor.. 

Herman Schneiderl while teaching at Lehigh University, realized the gap 
between theory and practice and posed it as a practical question: "How could 



theoretical knowledge and first-hand experience be hitched together?" 

As he pondered this question walking across, the university campus, 
* suddenly he was startled out of his reverie by the blast of a Bessemer 
converter at a near-by sf.eel plant- . In that moment, an idea came to him that 
offered a solution to his problem. Here, a huge industry existed side by 
side with the university - a vast industrial laboratory with the latest, most* 
expensive equipment made to order for this scheme of training.' 

Herman Schneider continued to develop his design and proposal for co- 
operative training between industry and education. 

In 1903 he was appointed assistant Professor of Civil Engineering in the ^ 

University of Cincinnati. While addressing a meeting of the Cincinnati Society 

of Engineer's he presented his proposal for cooperative education in "A Com- 

munication on Technical Education," a paper he had worked on for several years, * 

The students will be igiven three hours of technical theory and cultural 
subjects every morning, arid they will, work from 1:0.0 to 5:00 in the works 
of the above companies as employees, the Structural Engineers going to the 
American Bridge Company, the Electrical and Mechanical Engineers to the 
Westinghouse and o.tlier suitable plants, and the Chemical Engineers and 
Metallurgists to the Steel Companies. They will be paid as much as their 
services are. worth. \ 

The course will cover a 'period of five years. A student does not need 
three months of summer idleness. He needs a mental change, a cessation 
from study. Durina the summer he will be regularly employed eight hours 
a day. as. a Chief Engineer \ees fit - in the mills, in the drawing roorr^ 
on field erection, or in the sales department. = He wil] have one or two 
weeks vacation as the regular employees have... 

The theoretical and cultural subjects Will be taught eighteen hours a 
week for five years. The course will be broad and thorough. The student 
will be specializing practically every afternoon, and in. the course of 
this afternoon work he will learn much of shop accounting, bu-.1nesG 
forms, power, transmission, machine constru'ctlion, organization, standard- 
Ira'tibn, etc. The afternoon work will be' designed as nearly as possible 
to exemplify the thnory of the morning. The student ' s advancement at the 
works will parallel his progress at the school. His course will be 
arranged by his Prc-fessor and his Chief Engineer .in consultation. 

It would perhfips be wise to appoini: the Chief Engineers and Managers 
of the co-operating works as members of the Board of Directors, of the 
School. This would insure a thorotigh .knowledge of . the schooVs work 
on the part of i ts • Directors Tho Directors will select a President 
who^w they will hold in^ strict business account for results, as. a railway^ 
a trust company or any corporation does.. The President will select his 
professors, the pr-ofessors their instructors - and ability to do his 
work as well or better than any other person can do it will fix the tenure 
of each one; ■ The teachers, by force of environment, will be compelled 
' * to keep abreast of the' best theory and practice of the day, for the . 
students v/ho are at the vrarks each afternoon, wil 1 go into class each " 
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■morning v/ith a fund of live questions. . ; * 

The Professors will have , their afternoons free for research work. The 
•practical work arrangement between the school and mill will aid them in 
selecting problems of greatest commercial value and will permit the very 
best conditions for their investigation. In some cases indeed the 
Professors will consulting engineers for the pi ants , These conditions 
will attract the best professional ability obtainable. 

It is admitted that it will entail a certain financial sacr ifice and 
administrative inconvenience on the part of co-operating companies to 
have a number of -men working half-time with them. 

The advantages derived by the companies niust jbe placed, however, against 
this one disadvantage. The students are really apprentices in the works. 
The works will in fact be training their own engineers. Many young men 
will probably take their year of preparatory engineering v/ork in the 
. iplant and will be recommended for admission to the school by their chiefs.. 
When the men* have graduated, the officials of the plant will know them 
thoroughly and can select the best to remain with them. Those not so 
employed will go into the world practically as agents for the company with 
v/hich they have been for five years^ unless they go to competitors. 

This later contingency, of the young engineers going to competitors of 
the men who have aided in training them, has been offered as an objection 
to the project. In reply it may be said that this same thing is occurring 
today and v/iVl continue,, for v/hat employer has not at a financial loss 
brought an apprentice to a profitable stage only.'Jto have him enter a 
competitors snrvice? Further, taking the broader view, a higher degree 
of skill in our engineers will without doubt lead to a greater volume of 
business and all industries will share in the benefits, the largest ones, 
which will be the co-operating ones, sharing the most . 1 iberal ly. 

The qualifications which the engineering. graduate should possess will 
more nearly be attained. He. will, be just as thoroughly grounded in the 
fundamental principles of science as he is under present conditions, 
but he will have miich greater ■ facil ity in applying them to practical 
problems. He will be much more highly specialized but not at the sacrifice 
of fundamentals. A knowledge of the achievements in other fields of 
/ engineering will result from his constant association with the best 
practice in electrical , .mechanical , structural', and chemical engineering 
a.s exemplified in the construction of the co-operating works in their 
methods of pov/er generation and transmission, and in their processes of 
. manufacture, liis^ attention having been called to these details in the 
classroom/and Ins observation of them having been checked by searching 
questions' thereon. He will become familiar with business methods by 
constant jcontact \nth business conditions, supplemented by classroom 
•instruction on I3u:?iness Law. He will obtain knowledge of men by working 
intimately with ?^1 sorts and conditions of men in his gradual rise 
• through the va»n"ous d^'partments of the co-opearting plant. The cultural 
'part of his educahion will be pl-'Minod to make him a person of good 
address and broad sympathies. 

this apprdach to the training of engineers gained the endorsement of 
John M. Manley, Secretary of the Cincinnati. Metal Trades Association, ^s well 
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as other local corporations v;ho encouraged further development of the plan- 
In September 1906, the first cooperative system of education began with 
27 students and thirteen companies. The results of the first experimental 
year were so encouraging that the Board of Directors of the University of 
Cincinnati decided to enlarge the scope of work immediately and it continued 
to grow- The number of shudents in the non-cooperative course decreased 
yearly until 1920 when thpre were so few students in the course that it was 
then dropped. Hence, all undergraduate students in the Engineering College 
were in the cooperative program, and.it remains that way today. 

HISTORY AND PURPOSES 

The University pf Cincinnati in 1968 became the country* s first municipally 
sponsored, state-affiliated university. Five members of the Board of Directors 
are appointed by the Mayor of Cincinnati and four by the Governor of Ohio. 
The University if presently committed to a process which- is expected to results 
in full state university status by July 1,1977. The founding date, 1819, 
represents the establishment of the Cincinnati College and . the -Medical College 
of Ohio, In 1870 the City of Cincinnati, u*^der a. state act "to enable cities 
of- the first class to aid and promote education," established the Urfiversity of 
Cincinnati, which later absorbed these colleges. It is the second largest 
municipal institution in thp 'Jnited States. The institution consists of 
seventeen component- colleges and divisions that, collectively as well as 
separately, comprise a complex of learning, research, and public service 
enterprises that give it national and international renown.. 

In 1975 full time undergraduate enrollment included approximately 20,000 
students out of a total of 38,000 full and part time graduate arid undergraduate 
students. 

The cooperative education experience is offered through the Professional . 
Practice Program in three Colleges within the University of Cincinnati; Business 
Administration; Desigti, Architecture and Art; and Engineering. In addition, 
the Ohio College of Applied Science of the University, which is located in 
dov/ntown Cincinnati ,. opera tes *a mandatory cooperative program for students 
in technical, programs. OCA.s was the first two-year school in the country to 
offer co-op programs. Aop^oximately 3,500 students are enrolled annually in 
•the. Professional Practice ^'rogram v/hich-also involves 1 ,200 employers located 
in 36 states. Over half of the students in the program are enrolled in the 
College of Engineering. The Professional Practice Program is required of all 



majors in the Colleges of Engineering and Design, Architecture and Art, with 
the exception of students majoring in Art History and Art Education. The 
Progra;Ti is optional for students in the College of Business Administration. 

College of Busine ss Administration . \^ 

The undergraduate program within the College of Business Administration \ 
was established in 1906. In 1958 the graduate program, leading to a Master 
of Business Degree, v/ns established. In 1966 a Ph.D. program was added. The 
College is accredited by the American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business 
and by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools- 

The objectives of the College are (1) to provide the student with a 
broad professional and cultural backgt^ound and to prepare him for competence . 
and leadership in his chosen profes5i')n; (2) to 1 ink education, and industry 
by coordinating classroom theory with real-world experience; (3) to contribute 
■to* the advancement of knowledge in management and administration through 
research, writing aind participation in the work of professional ol^ganizations 
in the field; (4) to-instill within the minds xif/students the necessity for 
ethical and responsible activities. / 

The Professional Practice Program, instixiited in 1919, is optional for 
students within the College of Business Administration- ; j ^ 

'/ College of De sign, Architecture and Art \ >; 

• The College of Design, Architecture and Art had its origin in the Depart- 
ment of Architecture opened in the College of Engineering in 1922- This 
Department was the nucleus of the Schoolof Applied Arts founded in 1925, 
which, in succeeding yr:\rs, offered courses in architecture, design and art . 
educat ion. 

In 1946 the School became the College of Applied Arts and the curricula 
v/ere reorganized into '-•ooperative and full-Lime division- The name of the 
College v/as changed to the College of. Design, Architecture and Art .in 1961.- 

In the expanding complexity of oijr culture and its. institutions a college ' 
concerned with art, design, and architecture must share the goals of higher 
education towards"(l) »:he discovery and idenLif ication, preservation and 
dissemination of knowlodge; (2) the' education of human beings in search of 
a rich and meaningful life; 'and (3) the ericouragement of contributions to 
society by Vie indi '/idual . 

The context of those goals is tht? deve h ^iiuent , creation, study" ,■ inter- 
pretation and integration of works designed by man with the int'^ntion of 
responding to as vj.nl i f^s modifying' and ordering. his environment- 
/ The focus of th/^s context is works and studies v/hich are technically ■ 
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sound, socially responsive, and aesthetically considered. 
College of Engineerin g 

Programs of Engineering studies at the University date back to 1874 
when a professorship of Civ il Eng ineering was instituted. Engineering was 
organized as _a_ department of the University in 1900 and in 1905 became the 
College of Engineering wi t!) a designated faculty.. A merger in 1919 resulted 
in the ^establishment of tho College of Engineering arid Commerce which during 
1920 went entirely on the cooperative system. Continued growth in all aspects 
of the cooperative program" led to a major reorganization in 1946 whici created 
three distinct units, -the College of Engineering, the College of Business 
Administration, an^d^tfjte College of Applied Arts (now Design, Architecture and ' 
Art), each with^^ts own facilities and faculty. In 1959 a Graduate Cooperative 
Program" was instituted^ thereby extending the coopreative system to study for 
advanced Engir^eering degrees. A campus-wide calenclar of academic quarts 
adopted in 1^63, expanded greatly the electives end options open jd^t^oughout 



the Universal ty to Engineering students. 

In addition to the gennral support of the over-aVHJnivers<i ty objectives, 

the specific functions of tlie College of Enginee^n"g^are: (1.) to'-provide ,\ 

opportunity for study in tfmse areas pertinent to" the professional, culturi^ly 

and personal development tff Engineeci rig students; U) to contribute to thej 

advancement of knowledge in the field of Engineering and Science through 

basic and applied research ond development; (3) to join theory and practice 

linking education and industry through knowledge and experience under the i 

Cincinnati Cooperative Professional Practice Program. • \. 

One must learn by (ioinq the thing; for though you think you know- it 
you have no certainty, until you try. 
■ r . -Sophocles . 

' The Professional Practice Program at the Universi ty of Cincinnati is offered". 

in twenty-six de^gree arpcis: / Aqcounting,' Aerospace Engineering, Architecture, 

Chemical. Engineering, Econor-nc?, Civil Engineering, [^.lectrical Engineering, 

Engineering Science, Fashioi^ Design, Finance, General Management, Graphic ■ y 

Design, Insurance, Industrinl Desii^n, Industrial Management, Interior Design, 

Marketing, Mechanical Enoin^oring^ Metal lurgical Engineering, Nuclear t.ncjin- 

eering. Quantitative Analysi:^, Urban Planning, l^ermany English and Romance 

Languages. 
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This quarter in .En^l^-^nd has exposed me to systems j^uilding, a field, which is. ■ 
-non-existent in- th - United States. The work has been^ interesting -and different 



from any previous as^^ignment . The exposure to systems building in rela- 
tion to computers and computer-aided design hasbeen^a topic that has 
interested me for the past two years and this assignment has provided a 
^ practical look at the problems involved. The exposure then to computer- 
. aided design in relation to building systems and the exposure to people, 
customs, and buildings of another country Imye' increased wny :total exposure 

to an understanding of the protession, wb^fh is what I wanted, 
. ^ ' ■ 

-^ric J. Mayerson has completed two of 
his professional, practice quarters as 
• • an architect in the Research & Development 

Departrpent of -the Oxford Regional Health 
^ Authority at'^Headington , Oxon, England 

The Professional Practice Program is required throughout the undergraduate 
division of the College of Engineering and in the departments of Fashion Design, 
Graphic Design, Industrial Design, Interior Design, Architecture, and Urban 
Planning and Design within the College of Design, Architecture and Art. I.t is 
available in all undergraduate disciplines in Business Administration. 

Students entering the. Professional Practice Program are assigned to a Field 
Serv.ice Faculty member who works with the student to define career aspirations 
and goals and develop co-op opportunities which assist the studerrt to have ^ 
. discipline-related practical training which increases in complexity as he/she 
advances in the academic program. This arrangement helps develop skills that increase 
the student's job opportunities following graduation. 

During^ the freshman yf?ar, students in the College of Engineering attend classes . 
. for three. quarters. The curricula consists of courses in the humanities ; and social 
sciences with a concentration in the basic sciences of chemistry, physics and 
mathematics. 

•During the first quarter of the sophomore year the class is divided into two' 

sections; one^-section continuing in classroom study while the other section begins 

its'first co-op quarter. These two sections continue to alternate quarters of. 

school and co~oping until Fall quarter of their fifth year, when the class comes 

back together to complete the last three quarters of the program. In Design, 

Architecture and Art and Business Administration, students begin their first co-op 

work quarter in either the Spring of Summer Quarter of their sophomore year and 

complete their program^in either the Fall j^r Winter quarter* of their senior year. 

' During- the freshman yeciy all pre-cp-op students must take Pro.fessional"^Develop-_. . 

ment I, a course taught by the Field Service Faculty of the Professional Practice 

DivisioQ^ The course is designed as a basis for individual career manag^-ment. 

The; course takes the career decision-making process and divides it into ^ chree- 
■ . - "j - ■ ' .-• - • ■ 

, step procedure -- self analysis, knowledge of the v/orld. of work, and me^nq^s- of^ 

combining the two and as! so prpvides students with skills in. job. interviewing and 

resume preparation. , / 
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The self analysts third of the course includes exercises to help the student 
assess skills* abilities, strengths ^nd weaknesses and incorporate this into a pic- 
ture of the kind of career irost likely to fH the individual. The exercises help 
the student identify attributes, abilities, values and desired life style so that 
these things are made conscious and can be incorporated into decision-ma4<ing about 
career, goals. . ' 

In engineering, one-third of the course is devoted to an introduction to the 
broad field of engineering, highlighting the various aspects of different kinds of 
careers^in. the engineering field. Students are introduced to the different engin- 
eering functions of research, development, design, and production so that they will 
see that there are many paths available to satisfy their career desires and to 
encourage them to figure out if they are theoretically inclined, mechanically ^ 
inclined or whether 'they are a person who works better with people than objects. 
In Business Administration and Design, Architecture and Art, -functions of the various 
discipline? Snd career paths are also emphasized. 

The other one-^third of the course centers on the practical incorporation of 
self assessment of values and ski 1 l=^trengths with the decision of what career is • 
^chosen, into .how exactly to go about getting a job.. Students prepare resuines and 
learn interview techniques. They ^Iso talk about the work environment, co-worker 
relationships and the ethics involved in the career area. 

' One assignment of the course is to do a paper projecting your self into the 
next four iyears of education. What do you hope to learn, how do v?u plan to use 
the knowledge and skills and what will^it mean to your li^e style, valu-' , aspira- 
tions. 

i\fter each co-op work quarter, students are evaluated by the employer The 
employer is mailed the "Employer Appraisal of Professional ' Practive Student'' . form 
to be filled out by the student/s immediate supervisor. The supervisor is as\edto. < 
evaluate the development, work, attitudes and skills used and acquired on the co-op 
assignment. The work is divided into tv/o sections: performance record and profes- 
sional development. .Its primary purpose is to serve as a developmental tool for • 
siuderfts. Employers are encouraged to discus^ their appraisals withjthe students 
and to/Suggest ays pe'rfonnance might be improved or which skills should be developed, 
when the studeni, returns to y\e campus, the assigned Field Service Professor also 
tteviews the Employer Apprsifsal with the st' ient along with the student's appraisal 

vf the position. The purpose of this process is to help' the student place his total 
v/ork experience in a proper perspective and to encourage continued career planning. 

"It also helps the Field Service Facu^lty member to audit student development and to 



gain important knowledge c^bout the viability of various training options offered by 
employers. 

This process continues throughout the student's participation in the program. 
All participating students must attend the University for five years, instead of 
the usual four, and must complete a minimum of four successful work quarters in 
o?-der to be eligible for a degree. 

At the end of the student's participation, a second career planning course 
titled "Professional Development II," is offered to cooperative students. This 
courSjB helps the students to synthesize the various aspects of their academic and 
work experiences and to develop an action plan for locating appropriate past- 
graduate career opportunities. Job compaigning tools and te^chniques are emphasized 
in this course- All engineering students are required to complete Professional . 
Development II, it is optional in the other colleges. 

The Field Service Faculty member is also t\\e career counselor for the student. 
As faculty, they orient the student to the cooperative system at UC and assist 
the student in carrying out the self inventory, exploring career options, in planning 
t^e appropriate educatiojia ! proqram. As counselors they work.with the student to 
heTp narrow career areas and choose a co-op position which will facilitate the 
integration of education and work. \ . 

The Field Serv^icf2 Faculty are also responsible for recruitini oT employers 
into the co-op program. Six of the original employers in the cooperative system 
of 1906 are still involved in the program in the College of Engineering. 

OUTCOMES / . . / 

It's a very practical course ; a practical introduction into the business 
world. The basics of what you. really have to do to get a job- 
' . -Student 

The goal is to find students a co-op opportunity that is related to school 
progress and to caref^^ objectives,. 

-Faculty member " . 

I think v/e are turriiiig out sel f-at tual ized individuals. When iuniors have . 
finished their-co-oping you- caji^s^e the change in. their face and in their 
- ^ conversation. Ihey l<novi v/hat they can do because they have done it. 'It 
i maker, the job fn'^rci^iow a two-way street--the firm must accomodate the stu- 
j d--,it's needs 'too. • ^ 

-Faculty member 

I got a lot of good experience during one co-op assignmwt when the union Went ,. 
on striker I lived in the plan for two months with the. foreman helping to' 
keep production going. , , — ; 
' . . . -Student 
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We generally-frnd-eo-op students more inature, more realistic and of higher 
caliber than students o it of the traditional program. 

- -Employer 

I was interested in art but I v/anted something more than commercial art. I 
wanted a useable careei . Co-oping is the most important part of the program. 
With 1-1/2 years of woi k experience I have an edge over four yeaj—^t students 
After I finish here I v^-ould like to get into a graduate program in/media and 
incorporate media and nraphics. .1 

-Student 

. The employer about breaks even on the teaching costs and value received but 
is ahead if students later join the organization. 

-Employer 

The presence of students encourages further study on the part of our employees 
. and helps them realize -ihat, in order to advance, they must koDK their own 
v;ork and acquire knowledge for the jobs ahead. 

- -Employer . - ^ ^ 

Tfie cooperative system of education' is mutually beneficial to all participants 
The students have I'ohteen rronths of work experience in their chosen career and 
many. ar^e Ivired upoi: graduation by the co-op employer. The money earned through the 
co-op eJTjpl.oynient also grertly helps the student pay for his education. The Pro- 
fessional Practice Division surveys student salaries both paid during co-op employ- 
rtient and salary offers to graduating students.. / 

The employer gets a lona' look at the student and can choose t^b hire those that 
best fill, the manpower needs of" the company. The company can plan for its manpower 
needs in advance and there is less time and risk involved in ?N^pruitment. 

Through the cooperative program a -loop is developed between the university and 
industry. / 



Inter viev/ees . ^ 

Sam Sovilla, Director, Professional Practice Division 

Brian Enos, Director, Career Plannin(j & Placement 

Richard Englemann, professor of Electrical Engineering 

WiTliam Bunce, Associr-?te Prpfossor, IVo^ sional Practice Division 

William Wilson, Associate Processor, Proi ussional Practice Division 

Joan Whelan, St^udent, Graphic Design ' , - 

Oic^hn Sickens, "Former student , Project Engineer, Republic Steel Research Lab 
Jobrr Bauer, Coordinator of Personnel Resources, Armco Steel Corporation 
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CONTACT: Dr, Sam Scoville, Dean 
VJarren Wilson College 
Swannanoa, North Carolina 28778 
(704) 298-3325 



. WARREN WILSON COLLEGE, 
Swannanoa, North Carolina : 

V 

We end up using a lofty kind of rhetoric which I'm embarrassed about. 
Even /though work and study^are separated in most minds, they are very close 
in ours; inseparable. We use "economy^* as a metaphor for the operation, 
but it doesn't quite capture what the student would learn. We haven't 
integrated them .in ah academic aspect., but we have come closer in integrating 
,the experience in a community building sense. 

We're seeking to niove to a task based curri^lum, with a range from intel- 
lectual tasks to manual, those necessary to keep the community functioning; 
community meaning the college. It is a learning community, A big word 
for us. V 

l"feel^a certain sense of frustrati on in trying to des cribe this place. 
Very fev/ sSlirol:^^ hoping the 

direction we move^in"^!! T make it more relevant to career education, in 
the best' sense of the terniJ We'd' like, through the liberal arts, to find 
^-the-^est" use of resources and a spirit of community. 



Stud^v-^+.s come here for-+ts smallness, for its work, program. They certainly 
dcn't come to learn a trade or a career. ; ' / . 



^-ORIGINS , 

Warren Wilson Collage was started as an elementary; and. secondary school 
in 1894 by a missionary of the Presbyterian Church, to serve the poor v/hite - 
Appalachian population. Then called the Ashville Farm School for Boys,, the 
/ students worked and ope'rated the farm in exchange for their education. In 

1942 the farm school was merged with another local school and a junior college 
program was incorporatGd into the curriculum, including vocational and liberal 
arts programs. During the 1950's the high school program was dropped. In 1965, 
Warren Wilson College became a four year liberal arts college discontinuing ' 
' its vocational educcit^rpn programs. 

• Through these changes, the Work Program remained, with all sjtudents working 
■ on the farm and, maintaining the college community in return for room and board 
-. ■ and some tuition. During the 1930'.s, Dr. Henry Jensen, having an.interest in 
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work and academics, came ^o Warren- Wilson and began a reorganization of the work 
program. Utilizing the philosophy of rotating the workers and schofars from, the 
factory and fields to the university, Jensen designed the work program where 
students and faculty memhors work together to run the farm and maintain the colleg 
facilities. 

:,.:Jhe Warren Wilson Fevrm ,has 100 acres under cultivation, 200 acres in improved 
pastures and 500 acres of limber land. . There are 100 brood cows and 50 sows. The 
work program began out of.^necessity to oper^.ate the farm. The work program has 
alv/ays been .assumed to hold value for the student'? tion. Additionally, 

work performed by "the students was also source of financial assistance* for 
those students :V/ho would not otherwise be able to attend college. 

The Ashville community was isolated from the college, thinking of it^^s 
the "Old Ashville Farm School" until Ben Holden bectame President in 1971 and 
encouraged the Ashville residents to use the campus facilities and get acquai\nted 
with the college. CoTimuniU residents came to the col lege 'and were impressed' 
.with the .faciTities the students had built and maintained. 

. The student body of vJ,arren Wilson numbers over 450 students. Over 35 
percent of the students couie from the Appalachian Region, 20 percent, from 
25 - 30 overseas countries -ind the remainder from all regions of the United 
States. 

PURPOSES 

As stated in the col'^f^ge catalogue: 

The principle purDose of the Warren Wilson College is to provide the 
graduate with sufficiently wide experience in the fields of knowledge 
and appreciation of mankind's heritage and potential so that he may* con- 
tinue to grow and learn all his life, while at .the same time recognizing 
that the graduate exoects to be sufficiently prepared in some useful 
. endeavor to be cu-^ infu My employed. 

Insofar. as possible, Uie _qol lege experience at its best is a residential 
experience in which the individual in encouraged to explore and develop 
his own genius v/hile also learning to live in and contribute to the well- 
being of a cosmopoiitrnn community iWhosG heritage and continuing witness 
is Christian. • , 

More specifically, tho Collegers purpose is to involve the student in: 

The development of hir, own .rel igious life whi.le expanding Hiis understanding 
^ of relNi^'ous tradit-ions-.and experience beyond his own. 

The s'tudy in depth of at least one academic discipline. ^ - 

The gcinerating of a 'livF;l,y concern ,for the dilemma of man in his total 



environment. 

The organizational skills, techniques and satisfactions to be gained 
through a cooper? ive work program. 

Such social and recreationaVexperiences as may enhance his social, 
mental and physiC'";^! health for current and later needs. 

- ' \ ■ 

These purpose? aie attained through the proper use of the community 

resources; intelleetLial, physical, spiritual^ in the operation of the college 

and the education of its students. In the beginning, the work program was 

necessary for the support of the College, but the program continued even after 

the necessity diminished,' and continued to be a valued integrated component 

of the Warren Wilson experience, providing students with a sense of building and 

maintaining their own community. The chief aim of the program is to provide 

a liberal education for all participants by discovery, learning and applying 

those srts that use resources economically for the benefit of the community. 

ACTIVITIES 

Everyone participates here, the faculty are on v/ork crev/s and supervise tho 
work crews. Dean Scoville works on the farm almost every Christmas driving 
a tractor. 

In addition to their classes, all resident students, work 15 hours a week 
at tne rate of $2.00 an hour which is applied to their room and board, ''he 
. school^hires no blue-collar v;o) kers and except for professors and administrators, 
few of the white-collar variety. 

Students tend livestock and operate a slaughternouse to provide beef and 
pork for the college dining hall. They cook and serve th food. They run 
the laundry, operate . the heating plant, make electrical and plumbing repairs 
. and manage an auto shop. . \^ 

They work as secretaries, receptionists and photographers. They v/rite 
news releases, run a snack bar and keep the groumd^s.. They work as nurses' 
aids or as technicians in chemistry, biology and pf^y^sics labs. A third of the 
buildings on the c«impus v/ere built by the 'students. \he entire college community 
is operated by the st.udr?nts and faculty members. \^ — - 

All students er^? also required to plan and complete \ service project 
before- the start of their senior. year. Some recent project's have included 
working with children in an orthopedic ho:>pital, tutoring hig\ school students, 
counseling in a church camp, teaching in a church school class, ^organizing a " 
small town library and preparing a scale model. of the buildings on\campus. 



OUTCOMES 

Students here develop alternative cart^ers> or avocations. Some graduates 
have worked as pi^no tuners, plumbers, carpenters and furniture makers. 
One student majored in education but got a job 3s- a librarian on the 
strength of 4 years experience as librarian at Warren Wilson. 

The outcomes for !:ne students are not specifically defined outside of the 
conviction that there is inherent value in work and education. Students develop 
a vatriety of skills, many of which provide for alternative careers- Students 
also develop a sense of themselves and confidence in their ability to change and 
cope with their changing environment. Along with this confidence comes a 
sense of satisfaction with work and an appreciation -of the role it plays 
in their 1 i ves. 

INTERVIEWEES . / 

Sdni Scovi lie. Dean 

Denis Tippo, Director, IJork Program 

Joan Beebe, Assistant Dectn^-.SociaT Science 

Jane Caris, Director of Counseling 



CCrVFACT: Audrey Cohen, Prosvient 
— Colleqe ^or Human Services 
201 Varick Street 
. New York, No ; York 10019 
(212) 989-2'' .02 



C0l/3.EG^ FOR HUMAN SERVICES 
' Nev/ Yo»'k, Ifev/ York 

The institutions v;e are struggling with...inese institutions are inven- 
tions. What we hove to do is reinvent inst. tions. What we neeC is an 
exercise in social imagination. We need to begin to conceive of systems 
and institutions that simply don't exist by ^ ing together new combina- 
tions of old pieces or inventing new pieces... <hat alternative institu- 
tional models are there? If there are not many> we have to get into the 
design business and creatively invent new institutions or arrangements 
that may seem cr-i^y to most people v;ho have worked in the bid system. 

-Alvin Toffler, 

at a CHS-sponsored conference 

Out of respect for the dignity of the individual, there must be a new pro- 
fession which makes effective performance in tne service of the individual 

the measure of , profession? I' competence We. cannot doubt that the 

human service Society will become a reality. A massive change in the use 
of human power is coming in this century , and v/e must prepare for it now. 
It will be a change as great as that which took individual workers out of 
their ground floor shops and into the assembly lines. The industrial 
age swept" a whole society away in its path. The human services society 

will mean an equally sweeping change, but th^ motive force v;i 11 bo a concern 

for the' quality in individual human Vife. | 

-CHS proposal to accredit Master . 
of Human Service program 

The issue of working with human beings cannot tolerate less than a competent 
. and humane person. ' ^ 

7 'Kalu Kalu, 

CI-IS coordinator/teacher 

I 400 years ago we had unity. We had animosity too. We let society divide 

^ ' * us. Now you write your autobiography in two pages. You live 30 years and 

tell me nothing's happening in-^^our life? Man, that's pathetic. Something 

is wrong here. 

-Student in CHS class 



ORIGINS 

The promethean, heraldic rhotoric of the College of Human Services is 
justified by both the missi(?n of- the college and. its accomplishments. CHS has 
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defined a new profession the human services. This profession comprises those 
jobs providing direct service to people in all areas of social services: health, 
education, consumer afFaiv,, social v/elfare, counseling, legal service, housing, 
recreation, day care. Ihe college se<:R:> lo educate and train a new class of pro- 
fessional to fill these front-line delivery positions. By so doing CHS has con- 
sciously set out to trans^^orm the delivery of human services nationwide, to turn 
^ profession away from ac-Klemic meritocracy and toward performance-based assess^ 
Fient of practitioners. II is, as one administrator put it, *'che most outfront 
political college for social justice in the country." Remarkabley, CHS sustains 
such hyperbole through the curricular and teaching achievements of its staff, 
the ^iemonstrated growth and placement of its students and its nascent leadership 
in forging a new credentlaled profession. The college offers a two calendar 
year program equivalent to 5 academic years of study, and is presently negotiating 
v/ith th^ State of New York to award a combined BHS/MHS degree. 

CHS r.iudents are as remarkable as the college's mission. The students are 
90 percent black and hispanic, 70 percent women. Median age is about 30, with 
a range between 21 and 61. Students all fall at or below low-income standards 
established by.^the U.S. Department of Labor, 80% of . the 1975 students have at 
some time been on welfare; 75 percent are their family's primary wage earner. 
Nearly half of thein have neither a high school diploma or its equivalent They 
attend classes two da>s a week from nine to five and work three days a week at 
a placement in. a human ser^n'ce ar^ncy, a total of at least 35 hours per week in 
actual study. • 

CHS is the produc t of a coherent ev-Tlution in the idea of professional - 
opportunity for women ?nd humane human service.. In 1959 Audrey Cohen, president 
and founder of the college, established part-time Research Associates, which' con- 
ducted special research prrjects for business, education and government. A 
notev/orthy feature 'of the organization was that it employed v/e1l educated women. 
Th!s policy resulted ,froni a belief that tliere were insufficient opportunities 
f oV v/omen with careerj backqvound to extend their lives beyond the home. In 
1964,' Cohen expanded on this theme and beyan to develop the Women* s Talent Corps. 
Providing opportunities only for educated women ^ad left too many women unserved, 
particularly those low income and minority women who had always been discriminated 
against, ultimately facing eith:r the most menial opportunities for dead-end 
labor, or the welfare role?. Cohen contacted a number of community associations 
and agencies throughout Mew York City to measure their receptivity to development 



of new needed human S' ^^vice position:, in their consnunities and to a job train- 
ing" program to prepare- low Income women to fill these positions. Meetings v.'ere 
held with coninunity p-'^ople to gain support for such a certification program 
tied to job creation. Agency directors who expressed an interest in niring stu- 
dent** of such a hjman service-based certification program were asked to submit 
their interest in v/ri^^ng. Cohen forged a constitupnoy of concerned individuals 
and groups from co'ir-.uo i ty oi-ganizations, prospective students, social agency 
r ^resentatives, educr-^tors, political figures and others, and meanwhile 
de ijned a program whicb sought to train v;c;nen for pre-professional or para- 
profession careers in the social services. After tv;o and one halt years of such 
groundwork, the Women's Talent Corps became a reality. It started operating in 
1966 with an initial grouD of 39 students and was funded as the fir demonstra- 
tion grant for a total "new careers'' program hy the Of^'^ce of Economic Opportunity. 

Women's Talent Corps enjoyed substantial^ success, it was the direct 
forebear of CHS. The ;)rog>am is creditec by man;^ with creating a large number 
of new paraprofessional jobs, most notably that of teacher assistant: The New 
York City Board of Ldij'':ation now recognizes "educational assistant" as a job 
category and currfMitly ei^uiloys 16,000 teacher and guidance assistants in tlie 
public schools. Other jw careers were crOfi-ted: social work assistant, legal 
services assistant, coMnunity health assistant, lay and occupational therapy 
assistant and oth(M^s. The quality of the students was "fantastic," the response 
of the agencies wo"* "a'Mrizing." lfrc'_s attractiveness for prospective students 
and its potential ':c r- ^qnif icantly alter the delivery of social services by 
training and cert "i ^'yind larger numbers of social service workers outstripped 
its own capa:ity. Viswins of "new career ladders" filled the minds of WIC 
staff. One faculty nie'nber with training in economics described a widening con- 
sciousness: 

My social anc' professional interest has been in the area of ocono^nic 
/ " development of naJ^'ons, refjior.s or comnu;ni ties. While 1 was researching 

for my thesi? on Uio Political l:'.:ononiy of Nigerian Development,'' I fieard j 
of d! job trairting |)rogram called Women's Talent Corps: Its mission of 1/ 
"helping low inr.omr^ adults to deyr:lop skills and obtain employmen;: is con- / 
sist^ent \yith niv interest in economic development. 1/ found the challenge ' 
very attractive. It v/as not long before students' and. agencies' experiences 
demonstrated the tieed for more education and college credentials as 
answers to prohleiMs of career advancement. / 

In 1969 the Wonen s Talent Corps expanded to a two year program and men v/ere 
admitted for the fi> st time. The decision to admit' men engendered no opposition 
vn'thin the college. U represented a notable move in/an evolution from a consciously 
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wonien-oriented program to i broader constituency, all sharing the same victimized 
relationship to>social service and the same exclusion from professiondl opportunity 
In 1970 the college sougnr and obtained an official charger from the New Yor^ 
State Board of Regents to offer an associate of arts degree and became the College 
for Human Services, 

CHS began to plan consciously for educating a new professional class which 
v;nuld be based on compete!?^ performance: 

At community colleges people take courses to become paraprofessional s, 
teacher assistants for example. These community colleges developed a set 
of courses, but they failed to develop a cont^inuum where people could be 
e'H.jiated, placed and advanced based .on their perfor;^:-nce. 

Advancement for CHS graduates had proved to be a stumbling block. Visions of 

entering new career ladders dissipated before their eyes as they found themselves 

unable to advance wi thout an additional degree, and unable to be paid their worth. 

The staff of CHS perceived the limited value of the AA degree: 

Certainly the idea of professional assistants had been readily adopted 
by the system. THere are 16,000 teacher and guidance assistants in New 
York City today. Legal assistants have spread everywhere. But the idea 
spread in a hierarchical way. Students came back to us and said, "Yes, 
Tm working', but I'm tiot getting paid what I deserve because ! don^t have 
a degree.'' The system says you don't^get the money without the degree. 
There's, a dichotomy established between performance and reward. ^ We have ' 
to rethink professional education, . . ■ 

Our AA grads v/ere not getting the jobs warranted by their tr.iining. They 
wejre forced to go back to school, when often they had more experience than 
their teachers. We never found a correlation bet':?een the traditional 
libera] arts and human servicfis. We therefore discontinued the AA program. 
We were feeding the system. 

When a continuum based on performance didn*t come into being, we lost a 
lot. We had no way of insuring implementation of our model. Our interdis- 
ciplinary core curriculum was basically a teaching model, but that was 
shunned also. Our curriculum was not adapted by other schools. Giving 
more courses and credits to /our students made no sense but social services 
required BA's of studf^nts. Wn didn't accurately perceive the * resi stance 
of the system. We v;er^ to idealistic. 

CHS did achieve a lan]'^ measure of succeeds with its AA program. 80 perpent 
of -th ^irst year enrol lees completed the first 36 week academic program. Of 
th'- 92 percent were placed in permanent employment upon completion of the 
fir-^ ' year. They had an op.h.ion to seek certain released time from their employers 
and return to the collrge for a second year of training. Most of them did. The 
students were not call-^nn for a charge in the C\\S program. However, the adminis- 
tration felt a distinct injustice ;was being done to the students. The success \ 
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they experienced -with *.he AA program wdS viewed as a compromise. The collovje 
decided to develop an -ntirely new curriculum, a career continuum that v;ould_. 
blend theory and practice and, more boldly, planned to offer a Master's degree. 
At this point, according to one administrator, "tensions over such a dramatic 
change caused a separa'-ion of 80% of the faculty," feeling it was a mistake 
to abandon the accredi ted AA program for an uncertain Master* s offering. In 
1972 CHS was awarded an OEO grant to devel^op a competency-based professional 
development mouol. This led to the uniquei curriculum novj in use at the college 



which it is expected will lead to a combined BHS/MHS degree. /Where originally 
the creation of a paraprofessional cic'ss of workers was seen as a remarkable 



advance in professional opportunity for lovii. income minority citizens, now college 
staff view it as an injustice to their students, preventing them from obtaining 
good jobs and achievino full professional stratus arid rewards. 

CHS is currently reeking approval for its.MHS program from the Board of 
Regents. In June, 1973, the college first petitioned for such accreditation. 
New York State has conducted one visit to the. college and negotiations are con- 
tinuing. Since CHS sti;dents often have no previous college education,^ the 
State Education Departrent is reluctant (^ven ^though in terms of academic hours, 
the program is equivdl(^nt to 5 years of traditional study). Instead the Depart- 
ment is asking the college to develop a combined BHS/MHS two-year degree. The 
Education Department ir clearly unvnlling to establish a precedent by authorizing 
a masters degree which v.ould destroy the need . fc?r a four year bachelors degree. 
CHS is attempting to design a Joint offering wit\h distinct levels of performance 
for the two degree^. It is the major ohstac;o/tl|ie college currently faces, for 
without an accredited *^'t^S degree, graduates will |be thwarted in see^cing profes- 
sional positions. CHS ndministrators face the is^ue with unfl inching optimism; 
faculty are more circun-ispect ; some students are undecided about the importance 
of the degree, and som?. are un^:lear about the stallus of the CHS petition. 



PURPOSES 

The 'highly articul^^ted lai^ger social goals - hnd they are nothing less 
than that - of the Collfige for Human Services extind its institutional purposes 
beyond clear and structured purposes for its students.- This clarity, of social 
jnission, combined with a rigorous pur?;uit of specified competencies enlarged by 
humanistic dimension:;, provides two di stinct sets of purposes: 1) training 
the new human service professional and 2) changing 



the human service profession. 
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. Training and Educati ng New ! iufnan Sei vice Professionals 
There are three elements to this overall goql for the college. 1) Human 
service professionals shall be trained, educated and assessed on the basis of 
their performance. 2) Su' h assessment shall be c!: :nt-centered, vith special 
emphasis on providing ser^'ice to citizens which leeds to their eventual indepen- 
dence from the hujnan service professional- The citizen shall be empowered to 
act on his or her own behalf through the relationship with^ tF)^ professional . 
3) Human service professionals shall be general isls , able ti identify and use 
wide-ranging resources and services to meet client need. / 

CHS seeks to train and educate its students through mastery of eight profes- 
sional competencies. Mastery of these competencies must be^demonstrated through 
performance, in actual service to clients. Beginning with adnissions interviews, 
students are cl^^rly told they v/ill be assessed on the,if performance, and ev^ery 
experience they have at SCH reinforces that princip^. Consistent with this 
ethic, the performanca of CHS staff is regularly^.^aluated by the students. The 

clients with whom students v/ork at their agency' pi acement evaluate the performance 

' // 

of the student-practitioner, as does the CHS/coordinator-teacher and the field 

' / ■ / 
agency supervisor. After two years of intensive training in this ethic, CHS 

students develop expectations of specif ifc ^level s of performance against which 

the/ are prepared to ineasirre their won/professional compe^tence. _ — - 

// I ' ' ■ ■ 

The second element o^ the CHS pi;:ir)gram represents a significant departure 

from most social service activity "The college is committed to fostering* cl ient- 

centered service. Not only *is the client, or the citizen in the CHS lexicon, 

expected to evaluate the pprfonnance of the practitioner, but there is an at;tempt 

/tc have the client undorstnnd the process of human service, "to have the option 

of becoming a co-provi<ier of services." This conscious goal of the curriculum and 

training at CHS seeks to ronedy thje unequal, often; dehumanizing relatioijships seen 

between professional end client:/ 

The profess ijonal t^.o h^.-an services "professes" from a role position 
of honor, stabil-ity, and *:.;adition. The citizen, oftentimes called'client, 
patient o^r student, in in the degr-^ ing, passive and unknowledgeable posi- 
tion vyhich has bre?i created to sharpen the boundary betv/een those who are 
^ authorized to help thr- recipient. ' •* , / 

|A's CHS . students learn to expect and demand assessment through performance, they 

also learn to f^os' rc int ionships -'ith their clients v/hich respect an individual' 

dignity, regardlc:- of differences in experience, values or culture. 

Y The third characterist ic of the new. professional CHS seeks to train is a 

practical' eclecticism which, can respond to a wide-ranging vari/ety of client 

needs and problems., This notion runs counter to the currerjt proliferation of 
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specialists seen wifJi.i'j the social services. There is an emphasis in the 

curriculum on develcplng a blend of theory and practice which becomes 

"generic" to all fields of human service: 

You may not solve the problem by simply being a Freudian, or a Rogerian 
You may want to more eclectic. What- started out as a confusion can 
be more a learnina experience for the students. It's a question of 
what works. How does a student sort out differences in what they hear 
•from their supervisor, their client and th^ir teacher? 

CHS students become familiar with the practical realities found in an array 

of service^settings, and also develop flexibility in applying human seYvice 

theory to real life situations- 

Changing the' Hu/n an- Service Profession \^ 

Apart from tfiej ca^e which CHS devotes to achieving its educaHojiai 

objectives with itsj students, it has entered upon a distinctly politiw^h. 

or social change mission. CHS consciously seeks to change the delivery of 

human services throughout the country. Based upon the objectives it has 

established for its students -^performance-based, client-centered generic 

human service for people * CHS strives to disseminate its model of human 

servfce delivery to the profession.. This is to be accomplished in several 

v/ays: ^ ^ 

\ 1. Change the assessment and reward structure of the social service 
profession?. 

2. Change the character of human service delivery by placing ever 
increasing numbers- of CHS students in human service jobs. 

3. Create general accepta»ice of the new profession, the human services. 
The mere existence of the College forj Hu^ian S^ervices represents a threat 

to the established. professions of social sjervice, because its method and 
objectives differ greatly from those of the/establ'ished profession. Neverthe 
less, CHS seeks to intensify the pressure to change what is insistently 
called the human servic'^ profession. Foremost among these pressures is the, 
collegers effort to. change the reward structur^ of the profession, moving 
it av/ay fvom an academic meritocracy tov/ard pYrformance based assessment and 
reward: . • . \ . 

We are seeking to change the en-tire re'Wdrjd structure of the human 
service .agenpies. I have to prove-- through my performance--th^t I 
can merge- theory and practice in the deli very ^of human service. How 
do you make thVt change while. you're achieving the competence' at the 
■ - . ; same time? The f io Id supervi sors are aware in many cases that the 

■= student' is doing something special. This is a very different approach 
from the one that now prevails. 

This is an alte-narive to Civil Service and it relates work to education. 
The new tests will be tests on ability to perform, and they will focus 
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on what happens to the citizen served. 
The contract human service anencies have v/ith CHS through the agency super- 
visor-student relationship is seen as the primary vehicle for effecting this 
change within New York City: 

During the negotinMons with agencies, they came to learn of our con- 
mitrnent, and that is put into the letter, of agreement- The way we 
assess our students has been adopted by some agencies- They recognize 
the rise in productivity they experience by stressing performance in 
assessing their sLaff. They see the relativ.>ns!iip with CHS as having 
a direct impact on the way they run their agency. This becomes especial- 
. ly important given the New York fistal crisis. . 

CHS envisions a time when human service agencies are predominantly 
staffed by its graduates or graduates of programs with similar methods and 
goals. Jlore than- two hundred CHS graduates have already been placed. In 
fact, one faculty member nqtes that newly graduated profess4efial5 Bre finding 
themselves hired by previous CHS students who have risen to supervisory 
positions within agencies. 

The college is also involved in widespread activity designed to heighten 
acceptance of its. approach to education" for human service professional. It 
has created a Tasl-r. Force on the Human Service Profession made-up of interested 
individuals willing to foster CHS concepts of performanqe-based assessment 
and client-centered service.* 1 1 has consul ted with other institutions inte- 
rested in adopting 'ihe CHS model. Eagleview Hospital, in cooperation with 
'Lincoln University in Pennsylvania, has finished a planning year to establish 
a hospital-based tr^iniruj program for health care professional based on the 
CHS approach. The Case Western Reserve University continuing education ^ 
program has adopted the CHS model for its Health Sciences Educators curricul^um. 
In these cases, CHS askr^ the institutions to accept an moral" obi igation to / 
adopt all the essential elements of the model. , The college is also starting^ 
branches in the Bay Areo of California, and in Florida, where it is working 
on the reorganization of human services in the state as mandated by the Florida 
legislature. Meetings are also convened by the college to debate implications" 
of and next steps -for the emerging human service, profession. ^ In short, CHS 
is involved in e'xtensivo public relations- and national dialogue activities 
to further its impact: on the helping p>^ofession. 

- - C h a n g i n g ;P o s t s e c o n d a ry ' Ed u ca tig n , 

y A tertiary objective emerges from the educational professional purposes 
of the college. CHS is additionally involved in changing postsecondary 
education, particularly as it involves training human service professionals. 
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Audrey Cohen cites fo^.ir conflicts, noted by Nathan Glazer, between the human 
service profession and postsecondary education: 

— Those who teach the potential practitioners are frequently scholars 
*"or researchers, rarely practi tiopers. 

In the helpina professions beingfdiscussed, the principal profession 
of teacher, social worker, etc. is inferior in status and reputa'tion 
to its ancill.^ry subprofessions. 

By and large, J^iigrees in the traditional disciplines (economics, 
political science, history) outrank the professional degrees of 
education and social work, 

— The content of accepted professional knowledge and training undergoes 
rapid and upsetting change. 

Cohen couples this analysis with the use of advances in knowledge to create 
a vision of change in higher education: 

All the new knowl edge, and the-^humming of desire shouW-^eH^rnes^-ed-t^ 
help the individual gain increasing control over him/herself and his/ 
her work. Scientific advances not only can put control into the hands 
of the individual, they are the new tools for social justice. The major 
questions are how we can organize higher education to help people 
utilize this and other knowledge, focus it on solving problems, work to 
pull together the currently fragmented systems of education and service 
delivery, and help the individual, both as practitioner and citizen, to 
become part of tho solution. ; - 

By* its* challenge to the traditional four-year-plus-one-year lockstep to a 
masters degree, CHS provides a model of how such reorganization carl occur 
in postsecondary educa*:ion. 

A Summary of P urposej 

The college brochure summarizes this interlocking array of individual 
and institutional purposes: 

By recognizing motivation as the essential quality for successful 
performance, the college opens the professions to low income adults 
whose talent would otherwise be permanently lost to society. 

--^ By creating reliable tools for measuring humane and effective per- 
formance, the college can influence the quality of service and give" 
the consuner a way to evaluate it. ' . ' . 

--;By telescoping undergraduate and graduate preparation for the Master's - 
degree from six years into two, the college has shown a v/ay of stretching 
; the education dollar, or put another way, of improving the product- 
/ ivity of higher education* 

— By constructing a throughly integrated work-study program,, the college 

hel ps-,,the f i el d agency--to -become-a -partner-~i n-t4^^ 

service professionaVs much as hospitals are teaching institutions for 

doctors; it Helps teachers to become the organizers and coordinators 

of learning e;<!:.eriences rather than arbiters and^ dispensers of knowledge. 
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ACTIVITIES * ~~ 

The way in which students share their time with the college and their 
placement— 'two days in class, three days in the agency---quickly establishes 
the balance necessary for the "blend of theory and practice" advocated by 
CHS. The curriculum provides the structure for achieving this blend in • 
unique fashion: 

The objectives have been carefully defined and are based upon empirical 
studies of the desired competencies. The method of organizing the cur- 
riculum is unique. Rather than building on a structure of disciplines. 
" and fields of knowledge, such as history, psychology, etc, the curriculum 
is based on competencies and dimen~sions of competencies so that it re- 
presents a matrix in which each actual role and function of the profession 
is approached several times from different perspectives. This does not 
_ mea4V-*ha*^4FffeeT4^-ttia^^ ec ted^ — TrTt^Ttrctual conteht"i s 



basic in the curriculum, but it is learned in contexts more relevant to 
- the goals and interests of the students than traditionally organized 
courses would be. 

A description of the process through which this curriculum was developed 
is useful in understanding its centrality to the purposes of CHS* A faculty 
member describes this process: 

It's often difficult to know the origin of things here, because we do 
them collectively. We started by brainstorming, once it became clear, 
it was not enough to offer one year of jbb training. Our discussions 
focused our interest in not_ competing with the traditional college age 
group. Our students have great potential for personal development and 
do not need to go through a four year traditional program. We decided 
the curriculum should be-focused on the job, on the purpose for being 
"herei-^plus ou^^ coir.niitinent to giving direct service to people*. 

Vie' re'talking about educating the total person, for the total job, 
not just teaching subjects, whether social group theory or home mana^ 
gement. 

VJe organized our own staff around performance based .criteria. We. asked 
what makes a professional competent. We listed -fifteen competencies 
by going around the room, and taking examples from people's own ex- 
periences. W(? weron't satisfied. VJe wanted further validation. We 
asked the Educational Testing Service in Princeton to work with us to 
develop assesr.mont which was performance based. But they were too 
traditional for ur>. . 

■ We then held workshop with sixty or seventy 'human service professionals 
whom we felt v/ere successful. We v/orked with such consultants as Wilbur 
McKeachie, Helen A^-.tin and David McClelland, a Harvard social psychologjs^ 
who-waiS-espe(ri-a^-Ty--^nterestedHn--assessment of"comp"ete^^ We ca"n Up"' 
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first with twelve competencies which over a period of months, after 
, ■■ intensjive staff discussion were reduced to eight. 

. Thus, the eompotenr.ies v/ere grouped into a. set of organizing principles. 

These principles, or skill areas, are viewed as essential for the competent 

pWctitioner, for tUo. front line worker. They are: 
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1. Assume responsibility for lifelong learning 

2, Develop professional relationships with citizens and coworkers 
► . 3. Work with others in groups 

. 4. Function as a teacher " 

5- Function as a counselor 

6. Function as a community liaison 

7. Function as i supervisor . 

8. Actras a change agent 

The areas are called "competency crystals."- The name was first used in 
1973 by Audrey Cohen in an essay she wrote outl ining-education for the year' 
2000. In it she describes the "crystals" students would enter to receive 

_jtheir learning for competence and-ef^ttveness. The ~name stuck'. "HTiF areas" 

describe what one, nee.^ to know and do to become a competent professional. 
Five dimensions, or areas where a professional should be assessed within 
each competency, are applied to each crystal. 

1. ' Purpose-- Is the student describing appropriate and .realistic purposes 

and demonstrating reasonable success in. achieving them? 

2. Values— Is the student demonstrating^j3J>--trfiderstanding of his or her 
own values and how they affect the student's relations with clients? 
Is the student able to accurately perceive the values of others, 

• ' . particularly. v;here these may differ from his or her own? 

3. Sel f and Other s-- Is the student demonstrating a. clear consistent 
understanding of himself of herself and others in relation to purpose? 

4. S^^sjtem^^^ 

in realticn to purpose? 

5. Ski lis- - 1 5 the student demonstrating an abil ity to make use of ^- 
necessary and appropriate skills in the achievement of purpose? 

When combined, the assessment dimensions and the competency crystals 
form a matrix of interlocking skills and their dimensions (see figure). 
Students do not take traditional "courses" at CHS. Rather they enter a 
competency crystal, for ten to tv/elve v/eeks, v/here they examine the competenc^^ 
under study from the perspective of the five dimensions. CHS. studerffs ac- 
complish more academic work, at a faster pace*, than students at traditional 
institutions. Using standard formulas for awarding credit, they earn 153 

cr edits in' two y ears, approximately twent y^cneLditS-per-^x^st-aT-^ — - — ■ ^ 

. . j Though the curriculum represents a precise configuration of. what is. 

^ .. expected of a competent: professionaT, CHS faculty exercise freedom in inter- 
preting the- curriculum for their own use. . The academic disciplines are 
represented through faculty selected readings, rather than by Qourse structure 
Faculty sample widely from diverse literatures, and much theoretical work is 
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presented in the classroom: Rogers, Piaget, Skinner, Freire, Illich, Brunner, 

Erikson. Students v/ill also study legal and bureaucratic issues, represented 

bysuch sources as Plessy vs Ferguson, Brown vs Board of Education or the 

New York-City budget- As faculty adapt the curriculum to their personal 

style and emphasis, the curriculum undergoes refinement. 'There are often r- 

different approaches to teaching the competency crystals: 

. For example, in tfii^ second competency—developing professional relation- 
ships--the faculty that taught it last year felt strongly that the only 
relationship you could develop with your co-workers that would mean/ 
anything was one which improved your relationship with the citizen 
seeking service. This, year the faculty is focusing on the professional 
relationship, havdr^g-the- strident feel empowered in those relations 
first, befdre^moving on to work with citizens. 

--™==Q4^e5^es-at---CHS- are marked with an~excitement and eagerness uncommon at - 

most colleges. Students are aggressive and perceptive. They will challenge 

the purposes of visitor? sitting in on their classes, then ask for their 

impressions and opinions on what occurred. Faculty — the coordinator-teachers — 

are challenged as well, and negotiate a difficult path through teacher, ^ ^ 

guide, fac.il itator, . evaluator and human service professional. Site, visit 

teams with ^considerable experience in postsecondary programs and policy have 

lauded the faculty with extravagant praise.* " - 

Shortly after entering CHS, student are placed in an agency job. More 

than 70 agencies, have served as field training sites for CHS students. 

Working at their placement three days a week under the close supervision 

of a. field supervisor , the students are continually confronted with a work 

environment where they must apply their classroom learning. This sometimes 

creates problems, . for while CHS operates with a clearly delineated structure 

of competencies and performance, social agencies often xjo not. Students, who 

struggle with both the rhetoric and the content of the CHS program sometimes 

experience a conflict with the field agency. 

The problem is not the value of everyone buying into the common language, 
but the common definition. Students v/hoWe decided they are excited 
about the language use it in the world. Then they get looked at like 
they* re' crazy , or they get jumped on. It sometimes takes a year to get 
the concepts and thp. rhetoric down. 

'Given t he^cojjejge^s eclectic ap proach^to both •1earning--and-4)rac±lc^ 

likely that such CTDn^licts ultimately prove to be valuable experiences for 
the st 'ient. Supervisors -may v/ork with'one to 'three" students. They attend 
regular ..sessions at the college with .faculty where the two groups talk about 
purposes of the program and problems they may be encountering. The coordinator- 
teachers .visit their students biweelcly at the agency. 
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Audrey Cohen wat^ted the new niodel of proj'essional education to truly 
blend theory and prartice and she struggled conceptually with a design for 
bringing the real world of service close to t/he classroom.. The result was 
her creation of the constructive action. As | part of both. the education and 
assessment process, students are required tojplan and complete a series of 
projects. These projects, called constructi.ve actions ^ are major examples 
of service delivery intended to show that th'e student had successfully 
integrated classroom learning and field experience, that he or she has de- 
monstrated professional competence in the arjeas outlined by the college and 
that he or she has improved the life of thelcitlzens being served. Completion 

competency crystal. The constructive actiojp is evaluated by both the student' s 
field supervisor and coordinator-teacher. Often a student's work will be 
assessed by his or her clients as well. \ s 

When CHS was visited by a New York State accreditation team for its MHS 
program, the tea.n* s objection in granting status for the degree was the lack 
of undergraduate preparation of the students. As a result, the state has 



orf^etween earning a master's 
e^ college has responded by offering 



asked the college to clarify the distincti 
degree and 'a bachelor's degree at CHS. T 
a combined degree*,' tlie BHS/MHS. It establishes a distinction between the two 
levels based upon e student's performancej in the successful completion of 
^fhFl^'qu^reT constructive actions. To dqinonstrate that they have earned an 
MHS, students mur.t nov/ complete three constructive actions following performance 
standards and criteri^"^ that go beyond those required by the basic curriculum. 
They must:' 

1. demonstrate that their work has led to the deep "empowerment of the 
citizen''; (judged by a panel )^ 

2. develop from one*s work with individual cl ients , service theories that 
have been applied on a broader scale to benefit many citi'zen-cl ients 
in the particvHar agency where one is working. In other words, the 
student nuist show that his/her theories have been accepted and applied 

in his/her ac)<"}ncy and have changed the nature of service in that setting; 

3. begin or cause to begin an entirely new service eitjier within one's '! 

_agBhcy_o^i-m]4;^4e^of the: agency -in theH-arger-cc^^ — Start in^™"; 



a day care service, for example^ might fal 1 under' such a category. 
A viord should be said here about the admissions- process at CHS.. The • 
students^ of the CfiHeqe are a remarkable lot» due in part to their backgrounds 
and expfcf iv:^nce, and in part to the 'selection process. ^People seem to> hear of 
CHS by word of mouth; it rarely advertizes. When they express an \pterest in 
the college, they are mailed a brochure and an application, with /instructions 
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for filing the application. Care^ taken to frxplain the admissions procedure 
and the purpose for its rules. 'Because the benefits of attending CHS are 
great—a potential master* s or bichelpr*s degree, a job placement, a $5,200 
stipend—there is a high demand for'the available places. The admissions 
director reports a ratio of twenty applicants- for every opening. Applicants 
are 'expected to demcnst? ate an ability to read and' write at a college level, 
and they are expected to return completed applications on time. Latecomers 
are either refused £r_asked to explain why they missed the deadline. Based 
on a reading of the applications, a number of prospective students are called 
in for interviews. These are conducted in group settings, with about twenty 
c a hdT^ates^TrrtervTe^ s in a single session. 

At the^e sessions, staff fill out evaluation reports on each candidate while - 
one faculty member lead? a discussion about the CHS program and asks questions 
of the applicants. , Tiiese are remarkable sessions, with some people talking 
about their experiences as an addict, or an alcoholic, or about time in prison. 
Reflected here must be the motivation, ambition and ability that comes across 
SO clearly in the CHS clt3Ssroom. Applicants are also asked to. submit samples 
of their writing, answer questions about their reason for wanting to be a 
human service professional, engage in problem solving and discuss an assigned 
reading. The students selected on the bdsis of this arduous process are 
indeed prepared- for the dem.anding program. This is reflected in quite low 
attrition rates and high .completion rates; only 9 percent of first ,ye£;r enrol lees 
are dismissed by tho college. 

OUTCOMES 

Of its 1974 class, 81 percent were unemployed at the time of their 
enrollment, and 84 percont reported famiV^ incomes below $5,560. Of those 
who graduated two yoars later from that class, about 90 percent were perniantly 
employed. They earned salaries ranging from a low of $6,480 (social work) 
to a high of $8,000 (health). These arr? impressive statistics. They bespeak 
a PTogr^iT^ tangible benefits--a desired job and substan- 

tially increased earn inq'^--for its students. This achievement is more im- 
pressive because most of the jobs for which CHS graduates are hired have 
been created by the college. According to one visitation report, the students 
reveal "intellectual curiosity', motivation and conceptual clarity\in their 
classroom behavior. The students are: 
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not only compet^tnt in performance but also competent cognitively. 
They are clearly persons v/ith high aspirations. They work hard, for : 
most have family responsibilities in addition to heavy reading and 
writing assignments, and the program requires them to spend five 
full days in classes and work- settings. Their ability to cope with 
these demands is in itself a characteristic likely to prove v^aluable 
as they begin to function as professionals. 

Not only do most .CHS students graduate with a professional job placement 

in 'the human services, but they also leave a complete picture of how a 

competent professional practices, what characterizes his or her relations 

with clients and colleagues, and what constitutes the social environment 

vn' thin_which thev must v.-ork^; ' l^n y_nf_thpnLj 2a.v_e^ rp o rga nize ^ 



their lives. A-^arge number of the students are wives and mothers "whose 

husbands still expect therr to come home and cook dinner." The pressure is 

assumed willingly, however, and often results in a happy solution. One 

student describes the change for her: 

I have- children in college and I have small children at home. Before 
my youngest didn't know hov to play by themselves;. I alv/ays had to be 
with them. Now because of lall the school work I have, I had to rear- 
range' my apartment so I could have a place to study and the children 
could. have a place to play. .And you know they don't even need me to 
play with them now. . , 

I have a boy at Harvard, fe and my daughter would tutor me with my 
, school work. And he hasn*t known quite what he wants to do, and one 
. - - ..^.day-he said -to-]P-e,— 'Mama v~seeing-you~work-so-hard-m from — 

you; I'm lea»^ning what I want to do now." So my children tell me now 
that they are /learning from me. 

The warmth of this woMian seems typical of the students at CHS. They somehow 

seem to nurture each other. They enjoy each other. 

Just as the College for Human Services has conceived an institutional 

mission beyond educational and professional objectives for its students, so 

are its achievements growing beyond the accomplishments of placement, salary 

and a sense of f-ilfi^^ment for its graduates. CHS is changing a profession. 

Though the 'college may claim credit for co'ining a new name for an old group 

of professions or services, its impact on the human services 'is of greater 

^importance. By placirn;) <^pvpral_hijndj:^j:i-rJJ5L^jj:2^ndi].ii^^^ n— serv-i ce 



delivery jobs in New Vork City, the character of those services is undergoing 
a change. ' Recent CHS graduates, as noted, are being hired by previous 
'/graduates who have moved into supervisory positions.- The college is seeking 
accreditation for its MH5 degree. Should this be granted, the training of. 
human service professionals in New York State will* not' be the same. The college, 
v;ith its demonstrated excellence and achievements!, leaves little room for 
Q the state to refuse the credential , except .from a isense of tradition or sheer 
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institutional intransigent. The credentialed MHS degree will tast further 
barriers to reform, wm unions recognize the degree? Will graduate schools? 
Whatever -the answers such questions, CHS through its presence, the force 
in numbers of its gradupites, the organizing and proseltyzing work of its 
leadership, is on the^.<:Mtting edge of a major reform in the del.ivery of human 
services. ^^Jt_eys},Wed from its original feminist perspective to issues of 
a- broader scale, of "snrial justice." 

The evangelical mission of CHS may cause it serious problems, however. 
Without accreditation, the college will surely stumble, if not fall altogether. 
Its obligation to the st udents is painful ly j clear to rHS^ut_^-h° ^^^n^gg 



has staked its life on succeeding. 

You start talkJng about BA's and MA*s with our students and you raise 
expectations. They become euphoric the first couple of months. But 
some of them won't make it. They're not yet' guaranteed a degree, and 
without it there's no guarantee they can get a job. That's an explosive 
- situation, .- 

Though they know it's not HOO percent true, they want to believe that 
a professional can be recognized on the basis of performacne, regardless 
of schooling. The explosion comes when the honeymoon is over. Students' 
whole lives are reorganized. 

We tell students there's a chance we may not get the degree. I'iTi up- 
front with my students. But because of its political fight, the college 
has to say to the rtate, "We will get the degree." 1 



EKLC 



There-are serious -questions beyond the degree. Even j'with it, will Al 

Shanker hire an MHS student as a teacher? Hill the .MHS be applicable 
to law school, or vn'll the student have to go back fbr the BA? We tell 
the students about all tjiese issues. But to some degree, you cannot 
prepare. the student for 'the downer of not being hired. 

Five years ago I wouldn't say this, but today CHS is: in the right place 
at the right time. There is a movement to change credentialing. - 

Funding the college is another problem. Support for the student stipends 
comes entirely from CETA money. Other funds come in from federal and private 
grants. Such support, -impendent upon fluctuations in congressional appropria- 
tions and short tenn qmnts, is precarious at best. The president professess- 
no great concern ovjr th^? matter, and finds it ironic that the college should 
_wor-r^about-''soft-money''-support when traditioirial institWib7is~are^haTiWg' such 
difficulty with their 'Mnrd" support. Nevertheless, the college admitted' no 
new students in 1973, po'-tly because funding>was delayed. (Also because the 
new two-year prografii was in the process of being planned.) Such fiscaTibr'inks- 
manshig, combined vn th t!ie college's accredit^^tion struggle, make ft^r a high 
degree of risk. The uncertainties in the situation nsust be carefully and' 
fully explained to stirJonts. The cglleqe's tw(^lve year history and plans 
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fcr new sites indicate a stability that is reassuring. 

The College for Human Services is an.ijistitution with a compelling 
vision for its students, for a profession and for the clients of that pro-- 
fession. Its ab-^lity to deliver on its wide-ranging promise is to date an 
unresolved question, equally conipelling. ^ Jhe college has all but proved its 
educational merit, ren-^rkably, on its own terms. Because of the challenge 
it represents, its surress will not be an educational issue, but a political 
cne. 



Interviev/qes 

Audrey -Cohen, President ""^ 

Kalu Kalu, coordinator- teacher 

Tom Webb^er, coordinator- teacher 

Class of Lisel Burns, coordinator-teacher 

Class of , Philip ^erdell, coordinator-teacher 

Steve Sunderland, Dean^ 

Group Interview with six students 

Pearl Daniels, Director of Admissions 
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CONTACT: WilViam HalT, 
School of Journalism 
Ohio State University 
Columbus", Ohio 43210 
(614) 422-6291 



Director 



- OHTOvSTATE UNIVERSITY 

... 

School of ^J^ournal ism ' 



'* Ife are very, typical . Wfe, are a good school. We are not unv^'" , however. 
' It' s measured in the ribniber of students attracted, the support from the 
institution, .supj)or:t-'from the alumni, qual ity of teaching and research 
ca'pability.- of/fagulty. We have a nuts and bolts, teaching faculty 'here at' 



. OSU. 



-Will iam Hall , Director 
School of Journalism' 



QRIGINS'-" PURPOSES; ' ^ . . . ' 

The fi>st/ journalism schpo.ls, began 1910, Prj or to that most journal- 

'Ji!'^s';we^ 

but publ i Shi ng it too, .For the period; ;betwee^^^^ the f irs.t:;^a^^ second world warsV - 
students-graduating from both journalism school^ and .1^ institutions 
Vere findthg- jobs on city papers. After; T;^^^ however\ lib0ra>arts students 
. found it more difficult get jobs .with newspapers,/. S^pi^^ faculty members at 
OSU attribute tho^s'to^^t increasingvspphistication of j^ournaH^^^^ Employers 
began to look; to the* journal ism^schools for^^ began to 

recruit at^ the schools, : _ . * \ ; ' , ; ^ . . \ ; A' V 

The; profession. of journalisnv'is unique in that no degree.'or certlf Icat^^ is 
required to,practica'the tradq, There is ho, compelling reason^^^ 
interested in a journalism career to get;a journalism degree other than \ ' 

enhances thev chances nf firtding a job aftier^-^radu > ^ ; ^^'^ / 

. "The journalism program aK.Dhio State University Was^ begun in.. 1914, OSU's' ^. 



■ - /: 



School of- Journalism^ is described, as a typical v sol id 'program among i^^he top 



• twen ty . s c h o o I s in the country. ^One^/distinguishing chara ctpric;tir of thp.^rhonl 



is the' acade;nvic and professional balaric^"-among its 



intent 'bf the'. d^^^ of the school ,, when he^Garrie to OSU ten years ago,^,. to 



■ achi'everthat balance. At the tirfie there v/as not' a 
Now- both professional and academic ex.perience are 



faculty. It vvas the conscious 



siTigle Ph . D . on , the f acul ty, 
repfese^vted^— the faculty 



' in eguar proportion. Such a balance serves welT^Tn a school which finds itself 

■in two worlds: an uncmJ^fjed professional world and a hierarchical, research- V 

oriented academic environiiient/ \^ 

. Both journaXists and. educators recognize the importance of keeping these 

' two worlds separate. An OSU faculty^ member:.. 

There will never be a credential for journalists. The-very practice weighs 
against creating a hieraPG^hy. Professional journalists are highly suspicious 
of any kind of certiiication. That' s what freedom of :the press means. Cer- 
tification could be seen. as regulation. 



ty member: 



Another facu 

The graduate 
not a skills 

experience or unless /tKey opt for 'itJ 
ti ve is giver 
what makes a 
understandinq' 



program is tfjeoretical , giving t' 
program, up^'ess the student r-^ 



tudent a^ftamework. It is 
''^'th no journalism 
/I leal /theoretical perspec- • 
t makes aj headl ine story , 



. Jt yeads to. an understand in i ^ ^^.„ ...^ , 

story^flo&t, developing a sense of oeing a publ ;ic* servant and' 
th(^ re'sponsibilities of being a pressman in a free' society 



^oihec^facuajty^des^ 

At a 'journal/ism program like the ohe,.at Columbia University, the student, is ' 
expected to/go to a s(:rong- 1 iberaV arts col 1 eg^^' but riot learji journalism. . 
Then he sp.end^ a year at Columbia intensely studying journalism techniques. 
It*s. a four ..plus on,e year experience; 



The other approach is to teach an undergraduate degree in ' journal ism. This- 
was looked ./(jiown on as a trade school. That view doesn't hold water, because 
journal ism. creidits aretles(s .than a quarter of those needed to graduate with 
a baccalaureate degree. More than fifty schools offer a BA in journalism.. 
This . way the student' gets both journalism preparation and liberal arts.. 



'•■I 



ACTIVITIES ' 

■ - . • . / - - . ' ' 

The bSU School of Jourrial ism .operates 'from this second' type of approach. , The 
school offers an MA and BA in journalism. . Graduate .students come strainht ^from ^. 
their undergraduate careers, often as jourvialism. majors, or have worked as a , 
journalist for several:- years. About 120 students are enrolled in the masters 
pro.gratn; between 600- and 7nQ undergraduates major in journalism., ' ' 

•■ The. primary lab' for the student . is the yOSU Lantern , the daily student;, paper.. 
:The Lantern ^has: a ; daily circulation of-40,0^0 (there are 51 ,000 stydents at OSU).. , 
■^: It is Uie/thirteenth'^largest paper tn the ^tate, and provides a real world work 
— s^t5H^g--^oi['-^1^ — 



/The program tends to.be professionally oriented, teaching the students mor^ 
::|or' the^ofession investigative.v/ork, reviews , and criticism - than for' 
the.,elassroorn. The OSU student is able to hit the grpund running. 
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The classes hove sLudents do what a newspaper would do. The Lantern 
is the 1aborato"ry newspaper for the School of Journalism. Professional \ . 
papers and college papers don't like to have the kid goof while the 
paper gets the blark eye.* The paper is the best thing we have goinq. 

..The school fo.cuse?^on•print -media. . The costs of broadcast media are pro-' 
hibVtive. Though OSU haS^ ^..student and university radio station and a board- 
cast lab, the, lab lackr^ S250, 000. worth of * equipment to make it function. 
Faculty cite a natural rojnpetition between print and broadcast media which seems 
to result in the print-'l>ased focus of the school. . . 

The school also, focuses on reporting public affairs as opposed to foreign 
affairs. There are ample resources for sur^^ >"r'Porting in Columbus, thp state's 
capital. Supported by eui endow;: . fiqer Program of Public A i fairs 

•ReDorfing, ftow in its fourth year, v^ui ks with a select group of students all . ^ 
with prof es.siorfal experie'nce lin public affairs reDortinq, Kiplinqer courses 



"are 'not "open "to a^^^^^^ students, i OSU has also been; selected 

as one siteJfor_a National Inves^tigatjve 'Reporterv^'Data; C 



STUDENT'^OUTeOMES 



. There is somewfiat'' oT .a .disputGLamong. 05U^ faculty concerninq .what 

the oat comes of a profe^r.ional "degree for journalism should be. Most' facMHy 
agree, on the concept thn t: student's, gain ''maturity , broader experience.;|;tte./ ^ 
theoretically are -^f^tter educated, we edtjtc.ate, no^ train." There is, ho^vever, 
an outspoken .fpinority which argues ::hat -.the purpose of higher leducati on i;' largely 

; . . . vocational , to get a: icb. 0n6 f ^iculty member has a sign outside his. door >, ,ch 

■ ^^<y^ "professor of hire educa^iorrL." ^ 

3^,:* ; . The' number one priority is , / be r»el f-suppbr^jng. After that .w.e can ^rk 

ij""'-. -v^on the. i iberal- arts. The- main purpose of jofjrnaTism school is;. to train 

. V'jourlnalists and get them jobs.,.. .My biggest drawing card is .that I get my 

•i " . . students jobs. This cul tu^aV nonst/nso about* training people to think, to . 

|;-. - /• - be logical/; t hoy should get that -^n all their classes.. The main purpose 
? ' ■ is vocational. ' ■ * * • . 

V. ' / . Student^ express; brrth" poirits of view themse-lves.. The editor of the Lantern^ :- 

V. I wanted to gel an outside exi;eri^'nce. I'd like to be a reporter for a 

V /, " !netr;opol i tan daily. I don't feei^ ^real strbnci connection between .w orkinq • 

— — — onrth e -" ^ »d p e r a nd -Tp-lrhe^ tt- <i >' liirenT: Tt's too e^sy^to get throu^ylTtlie lab ~ 

sequenct^ to take '1. in '^^ri'/le. I'm constantly/ ti'hinking of how/what T 
■ write Willi help me get a r-t^. . ■ ' -^f 

f:^. ' A graduate Student: ' - 

(vv - ■■ ■ I felt ah M,. A. would be us^ mjI fo)' job security and. flexibi.l ity. There's 

something., Tacking In the B.A. preparation. The exoerience here js broader 
than I anticipa.ted. ' llhaven't sensed a division between OSU^and ' the' real 
^woVld.'V I haven't heard that in journalism. What is ' taught here Is • 



i a ■ ■ • "^v-^; r - 

!■; W ■ • / . ! .■ tT), r\ •"^^ 



• . useful, practical. I'm a veteran and I worked for tv;o years before coining 
here. I know. ' ' - 

, This is giving me thc: opportunity to use my skills. Now Tm learning the 
theory behand the practice. I'm learning how to research. ' 

OSU graduates are qui te /successful in getting jobs. Though many faculty feel 
that, employers recruit atvOSU because' they respect the quality of preparati-on re- 
ceived by the graduates, others concede that general ly hiring tends to be on. .the 
upswing now- There seems to be soipe confusion ov^r whether the job market is 
tight or employers are hiring. In any event, there is increased interest nation- 
wide in journafism as a major, and OSU graduates consistently get jobs. One 
faculty' member summarizes the trend in Jo urnalism Education (January 1976, 
Peterson): . ■ . ' ' 

That journaTism enrol Iment has Continued to ,i OW at a much faster pace than .. 
hig her education at the four-y^r level 'in general is evident. Also, that 

^-^^ — tte growth i n recent. Ly ea r s__h a^.. jiotU).eeT»-a-tl-a s h-i-n~th e-p^ft'-br 6 u q h tr^b li - a s . 

some have suggested by the desire of young peop'l e. to 'be Woodward and 
Bernste;in. ' the truth is more than l ikely, that many young peopl.e bel ieVe, 
;in journalism's potential for 'chanqing the v-yorld,' and thus have chosen 
it as a field of study,- as one might have, selected political science a. 
few years .ago. This is not to suqaer^t that everyone who comes 'into j our- 

L_na-14-sm-wa-n^ts-~^^ . . 

byjjnderstnadinq the media a perscr- can' better undeirstand the world. around^-> 
• "him/her. . 

It would appear that journalism enrvilPvon' , despite a current lack -of, 
opportunities" in the iMeld for eve^.' n^^^^ will continue to increase in^lihe 
foreseeable futu)'e. [enrollments wtin ur »v; as journal ism education con- 
tinues to grow iy its new ro'ie of ed<ucat ing the consumer of media as weTl ' 
as the producer. . .1 



Interviewees - . 

V''ill lam Hall , Director - . . 

John Clarke, Fac-ul ty. Member - • ' 

Vfalt Serfert, Facul ty Memhor x 
Paul Peterson, Faculty Men^!>f?r\ 

Sharon Brock, Facul tyvMemb^^r/Administra ! -V istant X ; 

Cliff Trey ens, student , . . \ 

Gordon Dehler, student ' \' 



■ ■ l-l ] ' '■ ' . ■ ■ ' ■ . ' , ■■' ■' . ' ..• '. ■ ■ ■ p 

. . / " EDUCATION AND WORK IN THE HEALTH PROFESSIONS ' ' • 

vj ; . In addition to lookinq at individual campus programs combinT»^,g work and education, . 

fehe Project felt it iir.portdnt to take an initial look at groups of prof il es- of programs 
; v/ithin major-educational fields, such as programs for the heal th professions , educa- • 
tiphal professions; and legal prof essions . Such groups of. profiles Took at several 
levels of disciplines (certificate, A. A., B.A. and graduate) and at several phases ■ 
andj settings, (from pre-counsel ing , academic learning, cl inicial experience, 1 icehsing, 
/■ to continuing education)/ It is felt that such an overviev/ v/i 1 1 assist in clarifying ' 

: . ,theJ_^oIes-^of;.ieveral;-ki nds~-of— 4n-s-tirtut4oh^^- '■ ~i 

^ning:^ in. educational . programs/ in 1 icensing, -in regulating^ and^^in .financing' intejr^ . ■ / 
related programs. ' ' . / 



-^f:ie-l^a+ttrVrdfesTii3^^ because or a continuing strong- demand 



-for .proH'essionals at many levels of heaTth^ care delivery. It was al so 'sel ec.ted ,.be- ' 
cause the: large number of orqfessipn levels provides botff- opportunities and clhalTenges 
for coordinating l earning' situations (academic ,' clinical , and .continuing education) - - 
among many members of health services teams.' In, addition ,;.in many health professions-- 
school s and' agencies* there is strong 'support for examining the role of work in 
developing the-curriculum, resulting, in many curricular innovatioiis . ■ " - v 

; . This chapter sketches briefly thrjee such programs and' also draws information 
From tv;o of the ful Y-lengyi progra.m profiles These are: / '■ 

• The Society for .Heal th and Human Values; (Philadelphiav^Pennsylvania) . 'The' \ 
Society's Institute has gathered and publ ished self-descriptive profiles of 29 • 



• pnQ.grams .at medical and he-ilth professions scJiools. Many of these programs have 
adopted work experience techn^iques desi^fted to bal ance; the curriculum between 
-/.•^^ scientific/technical cd^jrses and courses -involving implementation of ^health 
care in human situations: 



. ./ 



/ 

/■ 



O ■ 
ERIC 



The Ohio Board of • Nurse i ducation and Nurse Recp'stra Lion (Columbus , Ohio) , In • 
addition to its regulatory functions of nursing program approval and nurse registra- 
tion, the* Board assists a widp range of. nursing programs (in hospital, technical 
schooland university setting-0 to upgrade their curricula. The Board also lays the 
nraundwork for statev/ide ^val'uition of student outcomes and statewide health-plannincj 
activities. 

McMaster University M,D. Program (Hamilt^, Ontario), This program is an 
example* of a medical school y/hich is consi^iously studcnt-centered,,and relies heavily 
on.jjevelopirig flexible froblerf'-solving, skills in several clinical .and academic settings. 

Essex Community College Mental Heal th :Associa te Program (Baltimore County, Maryland) 



,A fuTl -l ength ^.prof iTe described the Mental ;Heal th Associate Program which is ^part of 
a comprehensive^^ health cbtnpl ev^,cl t Essex Community College. The program provides 



.onrcampus delivery of- ^primary nea-'lth and mental health services, clinically-oriented 



education 1,. several allied health fields, and ,corttiiui ing educatipn for heal th prox^ 
•fessiqnals from several disci i:^ ines and from several levels of educational .preparation. 

r . . ' .. . " 

Col 1 ege for Human Services , (;New York , .Nev/ York) . The' Coll ege for Human Services 
fuTl-length prof ile^describes i model of performance-bMsed asses-smen.t'nn preparing 
health care workers = either-as 'luman s^'rvice prbfdssioruil s or' as generalists. This 
' .''profile includes a' descriotio^'' *of the iinroblems of -Securing accreditation for suc'h 
new approaches. r/^?, " ' ' ' ' ' ■,. 

In all, the health brofessipns educatibndl 'field provides' examples of cum cuii a . 
' v^hich. combine education and work at^ ir'toi'vals throucihout. 'the learning experience and , 
v. vyh.ich allow a student to tes t out what, he or- she has learned in an academic atmosphere . 
:::This • i ncl Udes : 1) early- nx-f^O<:';rp to r1 ijnjj jJiJ-^x|mri rMu n -Hiiy^i^ — — 



. .training,' 2) several leveT$ of credential ing which allow a person to get practical ,. 
• experience, under a profesr.ionn I status before being required to make decisions abviut 
^s±he future-, and 3) frameworks fpr r;!fnntinuincj lidncation for persons- at several levffls* 
:.oK.health prof essions . As r^uc'^ .inniese programs are focused on studeint outcomes whT.hh 
X are ei^beriences and understood by ^^tudents who are going* through tire process. ■ ' 



CONTACT: Ron McNeur • 
Society for Health & Human 
Values 

723 WitherspoOn Building 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 
(.215) 735-1551 



SC\CIETY FOR HEALTH AND HUMAN VALUES 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ' " 

Nothinq so uniquely chtlracterizes a culture as the image it -^fabricates of man, 
i\ itK..i.^i c culture confers on. that innaige a wholeness which harmoniously unites 
the dispara.Ee elements'of human existence giving thjem comprehensitility ■ and 
JlcaciiiirL! Wheiua-cuJltu re— lya^-t^t^i-i-s^ i - r e r i ec Le7j~lTr^lTgXgg"nf u s i orT 



and alienation in the persoinaT li>es of .its .members:. It is precisely \h.e lack 
^f harmony which constitutes the central cultural deficiency of bur tim^. 

The technology of'medicine is b^sed on the biolognical sci.ences, the behavui^ 
and social siiiences. and the huEianities. ... th e ignorance an d ne glect of . bsvch o- 
4agiea-l^s oc i- al a TTdTiBiroTT^ issues -^"and ttit^lack i^^^^ a quest for meaning in 



•medtfeal care' are responsibl e for much of what is deplorable and deficient- in 
modern mecficfne. Some of these prbbl ems can ;be 5:(ijlved by'scilhtifqc explor^7 
' tjion -in tthe behavioral and social sciences; others canl^be approached by reason- ; 
ing, which philosophers yhave. developed over the centuri'es. . . 

" -Edmuiid Pellegrinb, M.D-. , and Fritz Redlich, M..D"-. ; 
i.n "Medicine and Philosophy'' published by the 
Society, for fiearth A Human Values , 1974 . ^ 

^ • ' -\ ' 'f-- ' ' ' ' ■ ' ■ ' ■ / 

ORIGINS ■ ' ■ .-^i / - ' ^ ■ ' /: ■ ^ /' 

"A- committee, formed in 1963, began .mee^ting to explore ques tions .of human values / 
■in ifetedical . education. In 1969 this camniittee. evolved into the Society for/ Health and 
Human'^ Values,"* The Society's activitrfes -are supported by foundations concerned about- 
humanities r rel i.gipin and. thf.' condition of American society. Its work includes direct- " 



, ing- tfh p-, I-ns t i t ute ^Tn Human ^/aliuc s i n Me d icliii^ Pruyt ali i i (des cribed below) ana, the ■ . \ " 
Minrsters**^ in MedicaLlI Education Prografe, conducting various research . projects , arid . 
\pubTishin9 the Journal o*f Mi:d^i:cine and Ph-i losophy .■ In 1970, the National Endowment. ' 

*This and subsequent! quotations and infoi-irfBtion are from ..pamphlets des,C|ribirig the' ■'■'^■'^i 
Society for Heal th and Human ¥al ues. and tfee Institute , :f or Human >^^^^ 
and,from the publication -"Human Values. Training Programsiifor Heaftl;] Pirofessipnals," . 
Thjiird^^ditidni T976 v(edi_t^d by Thomas McElh;i.nney) j v^fidh -contains self-descrfpti^ /3 
::of /programs- ;from^.t toea\1*h proS^esSli«« rschopls;^^^^^^^ 



/ 



/.for the Humanities began major financial support for the Society's Institute on 
Human' Values ^in Medicine, which focuses on the structure and content of medical • 

'^valuation. The Institute's activities include resource services (team visits to 
-medical schools), fellowships /dialogues between discipl ines^and publ ications. Much 
; of the push behind the activities of the Institute comes from faculty members in 

; meaicine and other disciptin^:s who are concerned about the isolat'on of the educa^io < 

■•■/•■ • ■■ ■ 

•/ • ■ ■ ■ , . 

of 'health r^^ofessional s not only from the behavioral sciences and nufinani ties., but * - 
. al:V; ironi other hed i.th. professionals.-and from early opportunities to interact with • 
/persons seeking health services. • 



: , PURPOSE;^ . • . - 

'^^ ■ "Various cultural , educational and medical needs becamie.more focused during 



, ■ the Secnrnd World War, a great drive. for new knov/l edge. Research was funded in 
. •,iai»creas.ingly larger amounts. New. knowl edge v/as developed in al 1 ..icienti fi f i^el ds , 
• especially, in the (tnsc^ipir^ Tne of Tnedicfne. . . . It was a time of great advances in 

idreas,- in . practice., in buiTdinq.s , in hospitals and in schools . By the md sixties ^ 

. a time of reflection arid evaluation had begun, slowly at f irst,. but then hastened by 
:^ .imterha-'tionalv'probleims.^ A sin^ple basic question was 'How are .we ysing .our knowledge \ 
;^^Canri hoW>.is it aff ectf-Tig ^peopl p? ' . \ s 

"Alomg with this movement to a position of refTectibn ,and evaluation, came an 

V . ■ ■■ • ' • ' .■ ' ■ 

,avysrerie5s that the great degree of specialization whi^ch had^.developed was actually 

' \ • ' ■ . » . . ^] 

creatinglnew problems at the same timo that it solved old ones." - • . * 



— > : . . The ^ociet;^ for J^ealth and Hufjian Values v/as formed fori the purpose of encouraging 
^indiv'ndual\ campus^ prograW to create a new balance in- the/experiences of students in 

. medical ^indy other health prqfesstons schools. . The Society advocate^ the position 
tha^t curricula slrould incUrde. not only the' hard sciences, but alsoi ttee h.ehavitDral 
- and; social sci.ences/ 'humanitte^ , and early cl inica; coinntact wfirth patienlts-. 



ACTIVITIES \ • • 

. The.activitiesvto rebalance the curricul uni are quite broad- They iniclude • 
advocating that the curriculum incorporate courses which involve combinations of 
■ the behavioral sciences- '7he unifying pr . central concern ^ ^nachincj 

and ledrning about the central ity of human vdije. \\i dical practice and decision- 
making.' To a- varying degree, there is also the aim of reinforcing the liberal 
Qind humanistic education of students of the health professions." 



Those who teach vary -^n background^ experience' as much as the courses vary in 
content.- They include philosophers , h^istorians . theologians , anthropologists , 
5j0i2ix)3x)^ts_ts-»-^ — ^Th;i'S-45-0fle-^GHf--t4^e--fe\*^ 
fields in whicji-'o^nterdisciplina^^ without artificial constraint. 

Whatvirs not developed so Jntensively al one would hope is the potential for inter- 



Periodically the Society publishes "Human. Values Training Program!^ for He^^^^^ 
Professionals/' a pamphlet v^ich con descriptions of schools which utilize ■ 

the interdisciplinary approach to educating* heal th professionals.. In'the IS/S 
edition. twent)f-hine- baU^ted-program sc^^^ are" listed ,_compared to nineteen. in 
the second'^e^tion and^ eleven, in the first. There is an additional dozen ;^mHry.onic 
programs which have/not yet been included since thei^ definition or status is^as..: 
yet uncertain. Ip alj , "approximately one^ third of the medical schools in the 
United States aVe undertaking, to teach some aspect of human values or. the humanities 
The -activiti^/ of the schools focus on: 1) courses or seminars developed in coopera 
. tion with otfier discipTrner. such as "medicine and .phi 1 osophy ," "medicfne and b'istorv 



- etc.; 2) special forums i'or students from several di!sciiT>lines which foaus on currentT 
. policy or ethical issues of substantial interest such as medicaUmalpractice or ■ 

abortion r3) required courses which often involve ethical questions faced by heaJth 
..il practitioners; and 4) c1 iricaT^experiences .in the first_or .second year., supplemented 



^/■ by seniinar.s which provide :f>n opportunity to- discuss the issues after a student gets 
/■. a feel'Trig for.their persorial relevance.- ' - - ; ■ 



EDUCATION AND WORK IN TEACHER EDUCATinN- 



■ The. 1 imited resources for this study prevent us from profiling the several . 

teacher education sites v/e selected.. The sites are listed below along with contact 
persons. - 

The preparation of educational personnel is central to ^develqpiha educational 
practices relating the purposes .of work with the purposes of education. The three 
' 'programs listed below do not represent a cross-section of teacher education programs. 
Rather, they. were selected as effective programs within "mainstream" and "non-main- 



tream" traditions. 



contact: 



Vi to Perro ne, Dean 



'' ^ Center frpr Teaching and Learning 

■ Box 8158 , 

> University of North Dakota ■ 

^ Grand Forks, North Dakota^ "58202 

\. ■ (701.) 777-2674 ; ^ - ; ' 

contact:. Lillian '^'eberj., Director , - 

Workshop Cente? fo'f Open Education 
6 Shephard Hall ' 
■ ^ ^ -Ci ty Col I ege of New York 

Convent Avenue and '140j:h Street ' 

N.Y. , N.Y. 1Q031 ■. ' ' ^ 

. (212)' 368-1619 - : ^ 

.. contact: Di 1 Ion. P^l-Bterp-, Director ' ■'■ , , 
Navajo Diivision' of Education 

The Navabo Teacher Education Development Program 
' . ' _ . The. Nava%D Tribe 

Window Roxck, Arizona 86515 

. (502) m-Am ■ ■' . 



• i ' .. JCpNTACT: Louise Kline , 

. . ! Ohio Board of Nurse Education 

& Nurse Registration 
• ■ 180 East Board Street; n^20 

■ _; Cpjumbus , Ohio _„ 4321,5 . 

' " " (614) 466-3947 

y OHIO BOARD OF NURSE EDUCATION AND NURSE REGISTRATION 
v., • Columbus, Ohio ■ . 

ORIGINS AND PURPOSES 

State licensing, regardless of profession, is regarded as a quality bontrol 



mechanism to ensure professional standards . The same is true of state regulation or j 
approval of educational programs , or institutions. These processes are normally 
L -thought to: ha ppen at t hp ro '^ivj^f^'Jinoyiiajm-.j^^ 

Education^ and Nurse Registration has proved an exception to this perception. In/ 
addition to 'the licensing and approving ro^les v/hich are typical of most state riurse 
certification' agencies on questions involving curricula the Board ha^ evolved a j 
consultative relationship v/ith its client programs and institutions. Indeed, staff 



of the" Board are quick to point to their name - Board of Nurse Educatiph as an / 

indicationf of their involvement tn the. process of educating, nursesv ^ — I 

The state law under v/hich the Board operates provides it- with the authority /.to 
judge the adequacy pf nurse education programs whether they are one-year practycal 
nurse programs, hospital-based diploma programs of tv/o to three years, associat^e 
_^_^e5i±e_J5ro^ of tv/o years., duration , or four to five year b:}ccalaureate degree pro- / - 



The boardVniay change or. amend i:ts rules, when necessary. The board ma;y make 
provision \n its ruies.prescribing the subjects in which applicants for certi- 
ficates as Vegister.ed nurses- and applicants for. licenses as licensed practical 
nurses shal 1" be examined; the conduct of such examinations; the manner- and' 
form of applications for /admission io such exarr/ination, and other applications; 
the edugatlonal requirements for such. admission; the minimum curricula and 
standards for educational programs of schools of professional nursing and of - 
schools of practical nursing in/the state; the standards for approving such 
schools of professional nursing and practical nursing; the preliminary educa--: 



... OBNE-^^ 

tional requirements of appl icants for admission to such Aprofessional- and 
practical nursing schools; the method of evaluating the educational credits of 
such applicants.... V / 

— T-hisJegislative niandato is translated by the Board as a -chc^rge'to~estabTish " 

•minimum standards which botli practical and registered nursing .programs must meet to 
retaifi approved status. This is seen by staff 'of the Board as a distinctly different 
role" from the judging, (or accrediting) of - the quality of specif ic . programs.. The 
National League bf Nursing is seen- as a private voluntary organization which more 
appropriately makes judgments about exemplary nurse education programs. The Ohio, 

_j3iiard-j-S-Jaoiab-l-e^^^ 



'p'brtive relationship with its client programs, innovation and upgrading of curriculum./^ 
to meet newly identified nurse education needs. This rqle is normally thought mOre ^f"' 



r~"^pRn)rj^^ odies or protessional associations. 

ACTIVITIES. . . ' . - 

/'" ■ There are 111" nursing programs in. Ohio : 12 offer the B.S. degree in nursing; 

. 24 offer the Associate, degree for two-year programs; .33. are hospital -based .diploma 

■ • . *' * 

programs of two to three'years; '42 are licensed practical nurse programs The 

. : :^ . . ■ . ' ' : ^ ■''"''{ 

relationship each type of institution aad program has with the Board differs accord: 

: . i.ng to the nature of the program. For example, collegiate programs tisnd to rely;^ 

. :. less on. the Board a^ an educational aad professional resource because the academic. 

|5r*epara tion of faculty enables them to be more self-directing. 

One case in point is the B.S. program in nursing at Ohio State University. 

-6w54de ^b1 0 thoug ht, and plaiining. has/.-,qQ. i ie,./i n.Lu„Llie-pj:^^^ 

philosophy of nursing with a philosophy of learning in order to educate nurses, who-^ 



can function as independent practitioner/^.- ■ jhe OSU which ecfucates general- ■ 

•ists,- developed a ^curriculum which cbn.centrate-s on four basic concepts': social systems;, 

interpersonal relations/ perceptioTiVand heaH These concepts are taught, in a 

systems* approach focused on pv^rsonal , interpersonal and scciocultural dimensions. .- 



■■obm:-3 

ihough the limitations of this paper do not allow aj\ extended discussion of the 
OSU prograrnV the important, point to note is that it goes far beyond the minimum 



standards of the State Board. The OSU program describes its relation .with the Board 
and the nursing profession: 

. ' Nursing is emerging .as a discipl ine, movimg much^more toward educating the 

^independent practitioner.. We are constantly updating our knowledge^ trying to 
' avoid graduating vintage nurses, by incorporating nursing and education research, 
and a methodology_which helps the student learn the process of systematic inquiry. 

'. i ' . ■ ■ 

We received an HEW Division of Nursing fiive year curriculum development grant. 
Because'of Ithese resources, we did not use the.State Board as a resource. 



meet, and ntust meet, state requi rc:,.ents but we go far beyond, that . Frequently 
we don*t look like a traditional nursing program. The Board has been flexible 
with' us, more so than other state boards would have been. TSiere are different 
levels of basic nurse preparation. The Board obviously knows that the bacca- 
laureate programs go- above 'and beyond the cri t eria set by the sta te , The 



"'"""^arg^B^efPiO^ p»"oviding -evaluative, service^ to meet . 

its re'qui rements^ We' believe in self-evaluation. \^ V 

Our program -doesri't fit with standard descriptions of requirements'. ^ Othfer 
B.S. programs have the same problems.. We use so many agencies, where as a 
diploma program will us-e thei r owr\ hospital . The 1 icensing exam' does not 
totally represent what students learn. It tests a medical model , rather than 
a^nursing model. . This is changing slowly. 1. 



\ 



• The nursing program- a t Columbus Technical Insti tute exempl i'fies two year Associate 
programs. It was developed as one of many degree offerings at CTI and was approved 
by -the State Board , in late 1971. The director of the program describes the relation- 
ship with the State Board: . ' 

■ ^ ' \ : - ' _ ' ■ ■ ^ ■ 

CTI first 'opeped in 1970,. Our V^urriculum v/as designed at that time to allow 
practical nursing students to tike, the state certification exam at the end' . 
. of their fourth quarter. .The State Board rules JMdiiLt_aTJ-0W-i4:-^then-w^^^^ 



cumbersonie procedures. A reyjijed^-Gurriculum pTan was developed and pr esented 



' - to^'hlive^ual , enrollment in the Practical Nurse, and- Associate degrees programs^ 
Stujlents are now able to compli^te- the PN program and go on to earn an associate 
. y- 'degree without ctiangirig programs. , ' .. 

The staff of the State Board of Nursing was helpful in working out this new 
curriculum plan. ' ^. . 

. For-'hospi tal-based programs Which normally do not have the resources to commit 

to educational development, the State Board is viewed much more affirmatively as. a 



resource. The .di rector of a -hospital -based program: 



We- use the Board' as a resource for areas of curriculum change.' We. normally 
had one quarter matenvity and one quarter pediatric for nurses, we wanted to 
>• combine the two. We .aslfCed the Board for ideas and were given contacts to 

\ ^^■!/^J"t_at. schools whicfi.had-done th6 same thing. The Board is advisory in 

helping us know what other schools are doing. 

A notable quality of the Ohio Board is the clarity with which it views its ro 
Its -staff memb^^=.*€^^^^^^^^^Uants , not examiners or inspectors, in a cbnscii 
effort to avjmi being chararCterized as'^mrl^^oards as barber examiners. Board mem- 
bers a.Tso^re involved in state legislative acl^vity. The Nurse Practice Act is 

revision during 1977 and the Board, as\welj , as nurse 'educators li-ke, tho: 




debate. 



tate^University and the other types of schd^, wilV/p^irticipate in the 
uch issues as requiring continuing. education-^N^^c-fertif led and registere( 



nurses will -be debated, as well as the 's.tate 1 i ceniing;;exam and issues such as • 



the amouni of. clinical experfe^^^^^ required of the hursing programs . The' sophistic< 
>tion of.^ th\ Board's staff and. of : j^C-1 eading educators in the state reflects an ; 
emerging view^^^^ju?rs^^^h- ihdepende practitionerc. who has^^^^^^^^^^ in^^ 
•a collegiate setting. Thi5 view is quite differenV:'from th^ original view of purs^ 
education in which nurses wr?r^e trained /in hospital settings by,.other nurses. ^ 
. There seems to be some* question about the degree to which the State Board shoi 
.becoifie involved as^an eduoational resource agency, though the consul ting^lslr^^ 
-^be.an appropriate; strategy to obtain^Federa.l ;jfundi.hg to facilitate sta te 'pfa^^^^^ 
some practiohers and Board staff'feel it mayjead to an encroachment on the state's 
Jicensing and accrediting authority by-an agency at.the federal level. There. is .; 
general a ^ neem pntv , howpvpr^ ,— tha ^ t ho B aa4:^-^0:bhjjd^ 

through a federally-sponsored manpower projection grant. Such assistanc^e- would 
-enable, the Board to better t^ack and evaluate the educational experiences of nurses 
and to predict the. health Crire profession's work force n,eeds; For although the . 
Boajd is well-staffed . in: comparisioh to other state boards , it is taxed'td fulfill . 
its- regulatory functions. Involvement in v/ork force projections and evaluation" V 



activities would require additional resources . 
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„ —interviewees , 

Carol Meade, Director, Colu.mbus Technical Institute Nursing Progran^ 
Barbara Chapman, Curriculi^m Coordinator, CTI 

Frieda Shirk, Capitol University School of Nursing; President, Ohio Board of . 

'Nurse Education and Nurse Registration, 
louise Kline, Assistant Executive Secretary, Ohio Board : ''urse Education 

and Nurse Registration - 
Stella Piotr.ov/ski , Consul t-ant, Ohio Board of Nurse Education and Nurse Registration 
' tiean Daubenmere, Actio-! -Oi sector, Undergraduate Nursing Program, Ohio State University 

Mel en Fenenear^obrdTnator , Nursing Program, Ohio State University . 
. - Eleanor' Wiftkam, tli rector, Mt. Carmel School of Nursing 




